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they’re making 
new experiments 
with antiseptics!^' 


A typical order that, given in 1930 to the com¬ 
pany’s chief bacteriologist, in order that he 
might be first to learn if the results of foreign 
antiseptic research could be advantageously ap¬ 
plied to Listerine. Negative though his findings 
were, we would not have been satisfied had we 
not made a thorough investigation. 

Similar studies have frequently been ordered 
—and will be continued. A brilliant student 
was rushed South to investigate the effects of 
antiseptics in treating tooth decay. Another 
was commissioned to a northern state to note 
the cruel march of a flu epidemic. A third gave 
nis time for three winters to a detailed and 
painstaking study of cold prevention among fac¬ 
tory workers. 

These four assignments alone cost the com¬ 
pany many thousands of dollars. But this money, 
like all money spent for research, was wisely 
spent. Our first duty, we feel, is to our product 


and its users. And only by keeping always 
abreast of the most recent developments in Sci¬ 
ence, only by comparative tests and endless 
experiments, can we always be certain that 
Listerine will adequately meet the increasing 
demands made upon it. 

Whether you use Listerine to relieve a sore 
throat, to attack bacteria in the mouth or to ren¬ 
der the breath agreeable, you may rest assured 
you are using a mouthwash of the very highest 
caliber, since it combines unusual germ-killing 
power with complete safety. 

Lambert Pharmacal C!o. , St . Louis, Mo. 

The Safe Antiseptic 
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for COLDS and SORE THROAT 
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Have you the 
wrong idea about 

LAXATIVES? 


I F you think you have to take 
nasty-tasting laxatives to get 
results—you are wrong! 

If you tiiink that to get results you 
have to take laxatives that upset the 
stomach, that shock the system, or 
that cause bad after-effects—you are 
wrong! 

If you think a laxative can be 
taken as a cure-all —a treatment for 
a thousand ills—you are wrong! 

EX-LAX IS EFFECTIVE-IN A 
GENTLE WAY 

Ex-Lax will not upset you, and it 
will not disturb digestion. It acts 
gently but thoroughly. Ex-Lax will 
not form a habit—you take Ex-Lax 
just when you need a laxative. You 
don’t have to keep on increasing the 
dose to get results. 

Children like to take Ex-Lax 
because they love its delicious choco¬ 


late flavor. Grown-ups, too, prrfer to 
take Ex-Lax because they have 
found it to be thorou^ily effective 
without the disagreeable after-effects 
of harsh, nasty-tasting laxatives. 

Over 50,000 druggists sell Elx-Lax 
—in 10c and 25c boxes. 

WATCH OUT FOR IMITATIONS! 

Ex-Lax has stood the test of time. It 
has been America’s favorite laxative 
for 28 years. Look for the genuine 
Ex-Lax—spelled E-X-L-A-X. Avoid 
substitutes. 



Keep "regular" with 

EX-LAX 

THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Help Your Kidneys 

Don*t Take Drastic Drugs 


You have 9 million tiny tubes or filters in your kidneys, which are at work night and day cleaning 
out Acids and poisonous wastes and purifying your blood, which circulates through your kidneys 200 
times an hour. So it’s no wonder that poorly functioning Kidneys may be the real cause of feeling tired, 
run-down, nervous. Getting Up Nights, Rheumatic Pains and other troubles. 

Nearly everyone is likely to suffer from poorly functioning Kidneys at times because modern foods 
and drinks, weather changes, exposure, colds, nervous strain, worry and over-work often place an extra 
heavy load on the Kidneys. 

But when your Kidneys need help, don’t take chances 
with drastic or irritating drugs. Be carctul. If poorly 
functioning Kidneys or Bladder make you suffer from Get¬ 
ting Up Nights, Leg Pains, Nervousness, Stiffness, Burning, 

Smarting, Itching Acidity, Rheumatic Pains, Lumbago, Loss 
of Vitality, Dark Circles under the eyes, or Dizziness, don’t 
waste a minute. Try the Doctor’s prescription Cystei (pro¬ 
nounced Siss-tex). See for yourself the amazing quickness 
with which it soothes, tones and cleans raw, sore irritated 
piembranes. 

*Cystex la a remarkably successful prescription for poorly 
functioning Kidneys and Bladder. It is helping mUllons of 
sufferers, and many, say that in just a day or so it helped 
them sleep like a baby, brought new strength and energy, 
eased rheumatic pains and stiffness—made them feel years 
younger. Cystex starts circulating through the system in 
15 minutes, helping the Kidneys in their work of cleaning 
out the blood and removing poisonous acids and wastes in 
the system. It does its work quickly and positively but 
does not contain any dopes, narcotics or habit-forming 
drugs. The formula is in every package. 

Because of its amazing and almost world-] 
success, the Doctor’s Prescription 


known as Cystei, (pronounced Sit 
offered to sufferers of poor Kidney and Blad 
der functions under the fair-play guarantee 
to fix you up to your complete satisfaction 
or money back on return of empty pack¬ 
age. It’s only 3c a dose. Ask you 
druggist for Cystex today and see foi 
yourself how much younger, stronger 
and better you can feel by simply clean¬ 
ing out your Kidneys. Cystex must do 
the work or cost you nothing. 
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There are thrills 
1 motoicycling that 
lO other sport can match: 
Flashing getaway that leaves 
all other traffic behind . . . Eager 
! power that flattens hills and laughs 
at heavy going . . . Road mastery as you 
breeze away, free as a bird, your mount 
under easy, effortless control, responding 
instantly to your every whim. 

Swing into the saddle of a Harley-David- 
son — let these thrills race the blood 
s — and you’ll be a 
motorcycle enthu* 
siast, eager for the 
tours, club runs, 
hillclimbs, race 
meets and other 
; good times that are 
the eprt of awaiting you. 

See your dealer soon 
—look over the new 

-j models—ask about 

bis Easy Pay Plans. 

And send the cou- 
pon in to us today, 

Harley-Davidson .. 

MxdJi 'iJLii' Qeyuupcrtn., 

•y-Dnidwn Motor Co., Dopt. 80. MUwookoo. Wlo, W | 
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Honeymoon Tronble 

I By Peggy Rutherford 

I A Two-part Story—Part I. 


CHAPTER I. 

T he night was hushed except 
for the faint whisper of 
rubber tires sweeping the 
giant gray-and-silver roadster up 
the steep mountain road. In the 


summer darkness, the pungent 
scent of pines was fragrant on the 
air rushing over the lowered wind¬ 
shield, bathing Isabel with cool, ex¬ 
quisite perfume that seemed to 
whisk away everything in her life 
until this moment 


Va\ 








She lay, slim and lovely like a 
bride’s pale lily against the dark 
leather cushion, her blue eyes wide 
and misty as she stared wonderingly 
up at the man beside her and tried 
to realize she wasn’t dreaming. 
That sensation always came over 
her, just looking at Jeffrey Thorpe. 

But now, everything was poign¬ 
antly, breath-takingly different. In 
the pale-violet starlight, his bronzed 
profile above her made her tremble 
with a new, possessive joy that was 
like pain, sweet and sharp and 
tingling, deep inside her. 

She knew he was thrilling to the 
same riotous emotions. For the 


hundredth time, he dragged his 
gaze from the road a moment. The 
breeze tore his crisp hair as his dark 
head bent to her. 

“Can you believe it, Isabel? 
You’re my wife, at last! We’re 
actually on our honeymoon!” His 
deep voice, warm and tender as a 
kiss, softened wistfully to a note of 
eager yearning while his dark, ador¬ 
ing eyes flamed down into hers. 
“Happy, dear?” 

Isabel caught a quick, shaky 

breath. “Happy! Oh, Jeff-” 

Her low, tremulous whisper was 
smothered between her half-parted 
lips as his hand left the wheel and 
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pressed her, slim and soft and yield¬ 
ing, against the virile strength of his 
big body. 

“Sweetheart!” For one reckless 
instant, his mouth was hard and 
sweet on hers, firing her to the tips 
of her toes with swift, quivering de¬ 
light. 

Isabel closed her eyes and won¬ 
dered if one could die of joy. How 
she loved him! How desperately 
she had longed for this hour! Yet 
she had never quite dared to let her¬ 
self contemplate how glorious it 
v/ould be, for fear she might be 
destined never to become a bride. 
Now she never need be afraid of 
that any more. Jeff was her hus¬ 
band. The miracle of that was so 
new that it was still a mystery—a 
tenderly thrilling secret which his 
kisses were promising to reveal. 

It seemed he couldn’t tear his lips 
from the red flower of her mouth. 
But the wheels bumped wamingly 
beneath them, and he had to release 
her. 

“Safer not to look at you till we 
reach camp.” Jeff gave a husky 
little laugh, steering the heavy car 
out of a rut and driving more care¬ 
fully with his left hand while his 
right arm returned to the slender 
warmth of her waist. “Can’t have 
any accidents on our wedding night, 
can we, darling.'*” he added, and sud¬ 
denly sobered. 

For Isabel had stiffened as though 
an icy wind had struck her. 

“Jeff! Oh, don’t mention such a 
thing!” With an uncontrollable 
shudder, she hid her face against his 
chest, her body taut as a wire. 

Jeff didn’t need to ask her what 
was troubling her. He understood. 
Impulsively, his arm tightened 
around her, wordlessly begging her 
to forgive him for inadvertently 
stirring up the past. He could have 
bitten off his tongue for his im- 


guarded words which he knew called 
up the thoughts she had been fight¬ 
ing out of her mind ever since they 
had stood at the altar three hours 
before and become man and wife. 

His warm touch calmed Isabel a 
little. But it couldn’t stem the flood 
of memory that surged over her 
then, sweeping aside her desperate 
struggle to forget, carrying her re¬ 
lentlessly back to another night two 
years before. 

Against her closed eyes rose a 
nightmare in which she saw herself 
standing at the rail of a small coast¬ 
wise steamer bound from Norfolk 
to New York City. She was waving 
good-by to a beaming group on the 
pier below, her only living relatives, 
three widowed aunts whose shabby 
boarding house had been the only 
home Isabel had ever known, and 
whose aim, as far back as she could 
remember, had been the grim duty 
of getting her married early and 
well. 

Unfortunately, their obscurity 
and genteel poverty had prevented 
them giving her any social ad¬ 
vantages. By the time Isabel was 
nineteen, a radiant, blue-eyed and 
golden-haired nineteen, her aunt’s 
anxiety had reached the point of 
panic, until a new and unexpected 
boarder, an unmarried man named 
Waldo James, had come for a tem¬ 
porary stay with them. He was, it 
developed quickly, the answer to all 
their prayers. Not only had he un¬ 
limited money at his command; he 
was almost young, and rather good- 
looking in a thin, darkly smooth 
way that instinctively repelled 
Isabel when he began surprising her 
in out-of-the-way corners and tried 
to make secret love to her. When, 
inevitably, one of the aunts caught 
him at it, he had been given no 
chance to prove his intentions were 
other than sincere. 
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Isabel, finding herself engineered 
promptly into a wedding, had pro¬ 
tested in futile terror that she 
couldn’t marry a man she didn’t 
love. To which her aunts had re¬ 
torted bluntly not to be an ungrate¬ 
ful idiot. They could no longer 
afford to keep her; this would un¬ 
doubtedly be her only chance ever 
to repay them, now that they were 
old, for all they had done for her. 
What if he was a total stranger! 
She’d get acquainted with him soon 
enough after she was no longer 
Isabel Matthews but Mrs. Waldo 
James. It was her duty to marry 
him. Duty! Duty! The word was 
a whip that lashed the bewildered 
girl into marriage before she realized 
what was happening. But, stand¬ 
ing on the boat beside her new hus¬ 
band as they started North on their 
wedding trip, she had known, hor¬ 
ribly, that it was all a ghastly mis¬ 
take. When Waldo James, not 
even waiting for the boat to leave 
the dock, had impatiently pulled her 
from the rail and started ^elow to 
their stateroom, Isabel had broken 
away from him and hidden, frantic 
with fright, behind some draperies 
in one of the public salons. 

There, after the boat was hours 
at sea, a stewardess had found her 
and hurried her up on deck where 
the captain was waiting for her with 
a note some one had discovered near 
the rail under a coat and hat which 
the dazed girl found herself identify¬ 
ing as those her husband had worn 
on board. The note was addressed 
to her in his familiar scrawl, accus¬ 
ing her of destroying his happiness 
so unbearably that her actions had 
driven him to jump overboard and 
end his life. Paralyzed with horror, 
she had watched the sailors lower 
boats and search the ocean for his 
body, futilely. 

The captain made official report 


of one less passenger when the 
steamer docked at New York the 
next day, carrying a white-faced girl 
who had come aboard a terrified 
bride, who disembarked a con¬ 
science-stricken widow. It was un¬ 
thinkable for her to return to her 
aunts, even had she had the money. 
But there was less than a dollar in 
her purse, and not a cent in her dead 
husband’s coat pockets. The ship’s 
doctor, taking pity on her, had 
found her a position in the dis¬ 
pensary of a great New York hos¬ 
pital. 

There, months later, she had met 
Jeffrey Thorpe when he joined the 
staff as assistant to the head sur¬ 
geon. They were thrown together 
so constantly in their woric that 
Isabel could never be quite sure 
when it was Jeff made her confide 
in him the secret in her beautiful, 
tragic blue eyes. And, impulsively, 
yet with a true understanding of 
human frailty gained from his pro¬ 
fession in which he already was be¬ 
coming famous at the age of 
twenty-eight, Jeff had convinced 
her she was in no way responsible 
for Waldo James’s suicide. The 
man had undoubtedly been suffering 
from mental illness, or else had de¬ 
liberately blamed her to hide some 
secret reason of his own. 

Isabel felt like a prisoner set sud¬ 
denly free of bars—only to find her¬ 
self in a new, glorious bondage. 
For her close companionship with 
Jeff had swiftly bound their hearts 
together in flaming bonds of mutual 
love. To-day, in the hospital 
chapel, they had been married. 

After the wedding ueception 
which their associates had given'for 
them, they had driven out of town, 
bound for the Poconos where Jeff 
owned a hunting lodge in which 
they were to spend their honey¬ 
moon. 
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They were thrown together so constantly in their work that Isabel could 
never be quite sure when it was JeS made her conSde in him the secret 
in her beautiful, tragic blue eyes. 


That thought swept Isabel back “Open your eyes, darling. We’re 
to reality in a whirl of consuming almost there!” Jeff’s deep voice 
happiness. Her breath quickened rumbled gently through her head, 
as she became aware that the power- The vibration caught up her 
ful car had begun climbing more heart, made it turn over with a 
steeply in second gear. quick, breath-taking thrill. Trem- 
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bling, she looked up at him. As 
she met his eyes, so dark and glow¬ 
ing and warm with love for her, she 
saw his very soul was in his glance, 
pleading with her to forget the past 
which they had promised each other 
never to menticHi again. And 
Isabel knew her own eyes answered 
his, renewing that vow. 

With a sigh of contentment, she 
raised her hot face to the cool 
breeze, and in that instant it 
seemed all her torturing memories 
slipped away like a torn garment 
which the clean wind tore from her 
shoulders and flung away down the 
dark mountainside. The past was 
dead, forever gone. For her there 
was only this man beside her, hold¬ 
ing her so tenderly close that she 
could feel his pulses leaping. Hers 
were leaping, too, clamoring for the 
moment when they would reach 
their destination and she could sur¬ 
render herself eternally into his 
keeping. Then heaven would be¬ 
gin for them. 

Now that they were almost there, 
she was breathless with fear that 
she would never be able to express 
how much she loved him, loved him 
so utterly that she knew she would 
gladly die for him, if thereby she 
could show her adoration more com¬ 
pletely. How had he ever come to 
choose her, instead of any of the 
wealthy, socially prominent girls he 
could have married? That was be¬ 
yond her power to understand. All 
she knew was that he was hers, hers 
to give all the happiness that lay 
within her power. 

Breathless, frightened now that 
she was on the verge of the tre¬ 
mendous adventure of beginning life 
with Jeff, she reclined trembhng in 
the deep seat as he slid his arm out 
from l^hind her and carefully 
swung the long car around a nar¬ 
row twist in the private lane that 


seemed to soar straight upward 
through the darkness, then emerged 
abruptly before a wide, picturesque 
bungalow set in the midst of a clear¬ 
ing on the summit. 

“Well, how do I rate as judge of 
a honeymoon place?” Jeff flung her 
a quick, eager smile as he stopped 
the roadster in front of shallow flag¬ 
stone steps leading to a rustic en¬ 
trance so lovely that it might have 
come out of a storybook. 

For a moment Isabel couldn’t an¬ 
swer. She could only stare, wide- 
eyed, about her, breathless with de¬ 
light. All around, on every side, 
trees crowded in a dense dark wall, 
thrusting sharp black points against 
the dusky sky. At the very tip of 
the huge towering chimney rising 
from the side of the rambling lodge, 
a pale-yellow moon peeped down 
over the long sweeping roof, wrap¬ 
ping everything in still, enchanted 
beauty. 

Isabel drew a deep, quivering 
breath and raised shining eyes to 
Jeff. “It’s the loveliest place I’ve 
ever even dreamed of. Like—like 
paradise.” She pressed her hand to 
her heart in a tiny gesture of inex¬ 
pressible joy. “I feel all shut away 
from the rest of the world.” 

“We couldn’t be more to our¬ 
selves. Not another house on In¬ 
dian Rock Mountain.” With a low 
laugh, Jeff leaped out onto the 
gravel drive and strode around the 
car. “Just you and I, dear. All 
alone.” 

His eyes were aglow above her as 
he opened the door and lifted her 
bodily out of the seat. Very gently, 
he carried her, trembling and warm, 
up the steps. He held her in one 
powerful arm while he fumbled in 
his pocket for the key and flung 
open the massive oak door. 

Inside, the silent shadows seemed 
to wait for them with a sort of ex- 
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pectant hush. Isabel’s heart was 
beating so madly that she could 
scarcely breathe as Jeff carried her 
over the threshold in the age-old 
tradition of a man with his bride. 
She could feel his arm trembling be¬ 
neath her as he found his way 
through the echoing darkness and 
laid her down on something deep 
and low and soft. 

It was a huge divan, she saw a 
moment later as he switched on 
twin lamps on a long narrow table 
behind it, drawn up before a massive 
stone fireplace piled high with logs. 
Jeff knelt and held his cigarette 
lighter between the andirons. In¬ 
stantly, red crackling flames leaped 
up, dispelling the chill of the moun¬ 
tain night, sending a flickering glow 
over the big, low-raftered room. 

Isabel had a dizzy impression of 
great chintz-covered chairs beside 
small tables laden with magazines 
and books, thick rugs strewn over 
the shining floor, walls of dark 
polished wood decorated alternately 
with mounted heads of game, and 
racks holding guns and other hunt¬ 
ing paraphernalia. Then the long, 
luxurious room faded away to mere 
vagueness as Jeff turned from the 
fireplace and towered above her. 

Breathless, trembling, she gazed 
up at him from the cushions where 
he had placed her. For the space 
of an instant it seemed the world 
stood still while he hesitated, his 
dark eyes searching the sapphire 
depths of hers that were half veiled 
beneath the tangle of thick black 
lashes. The stillness of the room 
seemed to echo with the wild pound¬ 
ing of her heart. 

Then, slowly, almost reverently, 
Jeff was down on his knees before 
her, as though worshiping at a 
shrine that was too sacred for him 
to touch. For a moment that 
seemed like eternity, there was no 


word spoken as he knelt there, just 
adoring her with his shining, trans¬ 
fixed gaze, while her lips quivered 
and began to part like soft scarlet 
blossoms opening beneath the sun. 

“Isabel!” Jeff’s whisper was only 
a breath, deep, tense. “Are you 
really here with me as my bride? 
Or is it just a wonderful dream?” 

Her eyes were luminous pools of 
misty blue light reflecting his adora¬ 
tion. “If it’s a dream, I never 
want to wake up!” she breathed, 
her lips unconsciously straining up¬ 
ward in restless yearning. 

“Darling!” His arms closed 
about her at last. 

In the onrushing tide of longing 
that half bewildered them both with 
indescribable delight, the heart-hun¬ 
gry ardor of his embrace sent her 
small felt hat rolling unnoticed to 
the floor. The unsheathed masses 
of her uncurling ringlets were like 
soft scented fingers on his skin, 
thrilling him through and through. 
With a caught breath, he buried his 
face in its golden glory while she 
hid her eyes, suddenly shy, against 
his collar. She could feel his heart 
thudding with great, pounding 
strokes against hers, each one a 
single and delicious pain. 

He lifted his head a little and 
gently raised her flushed, heart- 
shaped face between his warm 
palms. “I wonder if I can ever be 
half worthy of you,” he breathed 
huskily against her quivering lips. 
“I love you so much that it’s made 
me selfish.” 

“You! Selfish!” Isabel echoed, 
breathless with the languorous 
thrills his arms were sending over 
her. “Why, you couldn’t be selfish 
if you tried a thousand years.” 

His unsteady laugh fanned her 
upturned face. 

“But I am, dearest! Didn’t I in¬ 
sist on coming here to camp instead 
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of going to some smart resort or 
taking a boat to Europe? We’re go¬ 
ing to do all that later, only first I 
wanted you all to myself for a little 
while. I want to do things for you. 
That’s why I gave the servants a 
vacation, so I could look after you 
and wait on you myself. They’ve 
left everything ready for us—pro¬ 
visions enough to last as long as we 
stay. We won’t need to go away 
for a thing unless we want.” 

Isabel trembled in his arms. “Oh, 
Jeff, I’m glad you arranged it that 
way. Nothing could be more per¬ 
fect than just to be here with you 
all alone.” 

“Sweetheart-” 

His arms crushed her tight to him 
with tender passion. His breath 
was hot and rapid on her cheek as 
his lips throbbed over her small, 
lovely face. They caressed the 
white flower petals of her eyelids, 
laid a path of kisses over her smooth 
fragrant skin to the tiny pulse leap¬ 
ing more and more wildly at the 
base of her white throat. Then, at 
last, they found the maddening soft¬ 
ness of her mouth again and 
again until Is¬ 
abel thought 
she was going 
to faint from 
the mounting 
waves of painful 
sweetness surg¬ 
ing through her. 

Breathless, 
trembling, she 
drooped against 
him, suddenly, 
overwhelmingly 
weak with utter 
ecstasy. 

Jeff bent over 
her, his dark 


reproach. 
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“You’re tired, darling, aren’t you? 
What a brute I’ve been, forgetting 
that long trip! It’s time I got our 
bags out of the car.” With an un¬ 
steady lau^, he laid her back on 
the cushions and, rising, strode 
across to the open door. 

He was back again almost in a 
moment, one hand carrying her two 
suitcases, and the other his own 
huge pigskin bag which he set down 
beside the divan as he bent over 
and raised her small, trembling 
hand. 

“Come, dear. I’ll show you your 
room. I’ve had it all done over for 
you.” 

Heart pounding wildly, Isabel 
allowed him to lead her across the 
huge living room, through a short 
hall that opened into the bedroom 
wing. Opening a door, Jeff reached 
past her and turned on the lights. 

They revealed, amazingly, a suite 
that might have been transported 
from some Park Avenue penthouse, 
Isabel gasped as she came to a halt, 
staring at the luxurious semimodern 
furnishings, ultrafeminine in this 
unbelievable white-and-silver room 
before her, and 



an open door 
c o m m u n i - 
eating at one 
side. 

An overpow¬ 
ering shyness 
came over her 
as she hesitated 
there in the 
doorway. She 
had never be¬ 
fore quite real¬ 
ized just how 
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wealthy Jeff must be, to be able to 
command all this beauty and luxury 
in an isolated mountain camp. 
That thought brought home to her 
more vividly than ever before that 
she had never dreamed what won¬ 
derful surprises her life with him 
was going to hold. She was be- 
wilderingly conscious of him moving 
past her into the intimacy of their 
exquisite suite, as he set her bags 
down on the velvet rug. The peach- 
shaded lights gleamed over his dark 
hair as he bent to unstrap them for 
her. How utterly masculine he 
looked silhouetted against the 
dainty silver-and-crystal appoint¬ 
ments of the mirrored powder table! 

Would she ever get used to the 
dark, lithe bigness of him? Would 
she ever become accustomed to the 
breathless thrill of him, now that he 
was her husband? Wondering that, 
she went weak with delirious joy 
as he moved about the room, ad¬ 
justing the Venetian blinds. Then 
he opened another door into a black- 
and-chromium bathroom beyond. 
Over his broad shoulder Isabel could 
see him tinkering with the glittering 
array of dials on the tiled wall that 
operated the shower. 

“There, I’ve started your bath 
for you,” he said, coming back 
across the room. “By the time 
you’re finished. I’ll be back.” 

She stared at him. Oddly, a cold 
hand seemed to touch her heart. 

“What do you mean? You’re not 
going away, are you, Jeff?” 

He caught her close with a low, 
unsteady laugh. “Don’t look so 
startled, dear! I’m only going 
around to the garage to put the car 
away for the night.” 

“Oh!” Her voice was a small 
happy sigh of absurd relief, silenced 
against his descending lips. 

She could feel a tremor go through 
him as he pressed her close, one 


minute raising his head to gaze deep 
in her dream-filled eyes, the next 
whispering incoherent little words 
of love while his kisses, hot, passion¬ 
ately tender, sent liquid fire racing 
through her veins. 

It seemed he couldn’t bear to 
leave her, even for a few minutes. 
Even after he finally tore himself 
away, he turned in the doorway and 
gazed back at her, then impulsively 
returned to hold her slim, lovely 
body against his heart for still an¬ 
other moment of rapturous kisses. 

Afterward, she would have given 
half her life if she had never let him 
leave her. As it was, it seemed like 
tearing the heart from her body as 
he took his arms away reluctantly, 
and left the room. 

“I won’t be gone five minutes, 
darling,” his deep warm voice flung 
back over his shoulder as he strode 
quickly out through the hall. 

Dreams like angels’ wings 
fluttered about Isabel as she swayed 
trembling against the door where he 
had left her. Then she started up 
breathlessly, hearing his brisk steps 
leaving the house, crunching over 
the gravel outside. A tremulous 
haste came over her. Mingled with 
her quivering desire for him to re¬ 
turn was the clamor of innate girlish 
modesty, ur^g her to finish dress¬ 
ing before he came back. 

Closing the hall door, she flung off 
her tweed traveling clothes fever¬ 
ishly. As she stood under the 
shower, the sound of Jeff’s roadster 
rounding the end of the house roared 
above the steaming water splashing 
into the sunken black marble tub. 
Breathlessly, she finished her bath. 
The rug was thick and soft under 
her rosy toes as she ran back to her 
open suitcase and lifted out dress 
after dress, carefully folded with 
tissue paper, until she came to her 
lounging pajamas. They were of 
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tea-rose satin, heavily encrusted 
with hand-run lace. As their soft 
silken caress slithered on over her 
skin, she was glad she had dared 
spend the last cent of her savings 
for lovely bridal things. There were 
satin mules to match the pajamas, 
with foolish, extravagant feathers 
that kissed her slim white ankles as 
she slipped into them. 

At any moment now, Jeff would 
open that door! Every nerve tense 
with quivering expectation, she laid 
out the toilet articles from her fitted 
bag, then sat down at the mirror 
and brushed her hair. Her red lips, 
still throbbing from Jeff’s kisses, 
curved dreamily as she struggled 
with the rebellious curls, remember¬ 
ing that his eager hands had tangled 
them so. Soon she had them sub¬ 
dued into wide, shining waves that 
ended in a cluster of soft ringlets at 
the back of her head, like a golden 
halo about her wide, excited eyes. 

There! She was ready before he 
came! With a tremulous laugh she 
stood up, a ravishingly lovely bride 
—gleaming rosy satin rippling over 
young curving slenderness; restless 
feather-bedecked, tiny feet; all 
breath-taking allure. She was 
shivering breathlessly, and she won¬ 
dered if it was because she was 
nervous and shy, now that the 
greatest moment in her life was at 
hand, or if she was impatient for its 
arrival. 

She busied herself with hanging 
up her clothes in a cavernous closet 
she discovered next to the bath; she 
arranged her shoes in a neat row 
underneath the dresses, set her 
emptied bags back in the corner. 
And still Jeff didn’t come. 

What was keeping him? Prob¬ 
ably he had to give some unexpected 
attention to the intricate mechanism 
of his big imported car after the 
hard drive up the mountains. Yet 


surely he wouldn’t stay away from 
her this long, just tinkering in the 
garage on their wedding night! 
Could it be he had sensed her 
natural nervousness and was staying 
outside till she got over it? The 
very idea of that swept away her 
shyness. Darling Jeff! Didn’t he 
guess that all she really wanted was 
for him to conquer her reserve and 
make her surrender to him? 

Again she laughed, tenderly. She 
crossed the room and opened the 
blind. The cool breeze outside 
fluttered the curls about her face as 
she leaned through the unscreened 
window. 

“Jeff!” she called in her soft, low 
voice. 

There was no answer. She called 
again, louder. Only the wind caught 
up her voice, carried it high into the 
dark sky overhead. 

A chill of apprehension ran over 
her. Where was Jeff? She didn’t 
stop to think an answer. Hastily 
she ran to the closet, snatched down 
her polo coat from the hook where 
she had hung it only a moment be¬ 
fore, flinging it over her shoulders 
as she opened the door and went 
quickly through the corridor to the 
living room where the logs still 
blazed cheerily on the hearth. Their 
rosy warmth seemed to bolster up 
her courage as she opened the front 
door and went outside. But her 
foreboding returned to clutch at her 
heart as she stood on the steps, call¬ 
ing Jeff’s name, without result. Oh, 
he couldn’t have gone! 

She began running frantically 
around the driveway. The moon 
was so bright that she had no 
trouble finding the unfamiliar way 
as it curved past the end of the 
cabin and came to a circular sort of 
court in front of the garage wing at 
the rear. It was hard going over 
the gravel in her fragile mules that 
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slipped on the tiny pebbles and 
turned her ankles painfully as she 
stumbled on faster, calling Jeff’s 
name more loudly at every step. 

Then her voice failed her as she 
neared the garage. It was dark. 

The great double doors were 
yawning wide. Through them she 
could see the dull gleam of the 
roadster which Jeff had evidently 
backed in. But where was Jeff? 

Heart knocking frighteningly in 
her side, Isabel started into the dark 
garage, then suddenly stopped, her 
breath frozen in her throat. At her 
feet, just inside the door, lay Jeff! 
Horribly still, his face down on the 
cement floor. 

With a smothered scream, she 
knelt swiftly, and nearly lost her 
balance as her knee struck a piece 
of lead pipe lying beside him in the 
darkness. Hurling it to one side, 
frenziedly, she slipped her arm 
under his shoulders to turn him 
over, and her brain reeled as her 
fingers felt something hot and wet. 
Blood was trickling from a jagged 
gash on his fwehead. Evidently it 
had been made by the piece of pipe. 
It must have fallen off the shelf she 
could see above the rolling doors, 
probably jolted off and striking him. 

Even as her horrified eyes con¬ 
structed the only possible cause for 
this unforesen calamity, her fingers 
were frantically slipping under his 
coat, groping above his heart. It 
was beating, feebly! A sobbing 
groan burst from the girl as she bent 
above him. To think he had been 
lying out here, helpless and bleed¬ 
ing, all the time she had been pre¬ 
paring herself for him! 

But there was no time to waste 
grieving over that. Panic-stricken, 
she fumbled through his pockets and 
found a couple of big linen handker¬ 
chiefs. One she doubled over the 
bleeding wound, weeping brokenly 


as she bound it securely with a 
bandage of the other. Then, grimly, 
she started the almost impossible 
ordeal of getting him back to the 
bungalow. 

How she accomplished it, she 
never quite knew. It seemed like a 
terrible nightmare that would never 
end, although fear and love gave 
her a superhuman strength she had 
never dreamed she could possess. 
His low, unconscious groans mingled 
with her choking sobs as, half 
dragging, half carrying him, she 
managed somehow to get him as far 
as the front door before her arms 
gave out. Then, wondering hope¬ 
lessly how she could ever get him 
the rest of the v/ay, she bent to take 
a better grip under his shoulders, 
and suddenly gasped, her heart leap¬ 
ing. 

For his eyes were open. He was 
staring up at her, suddenly, com¬ 
pletely conscious. 

“Isabel!” His voice was unbe¬ 
lievably steady. Low, but quite 
firm. “What’s happened, dear? 
Why are you crying?” 

“Oh, Jeff, darling!” She was on 
her knees beside him on the wide 
top step. Her tears fell on his 
puzzled, upturned face as, breath¬ 
lessly, she told him how she had 
found him. “Oh, I can’t believe 
you’re all right so soon! I’m so glad, 

“But I’m not all right,” he in¬ 
terrupted, his mouth tightening. 

She stared at him. “What do 
you mean?” she finally asked. 

A grim, haunted look spread over 
his face, drawing it into haggard 
lines. “I hate to tell you, Isabel, 

but-” he hesitated, his dark eyes 

searching hers desperately. Then 
he went on, his voice roughening a 
little: 

“That blow on my head gave me 
concussion of the brain. That’s 
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why I came to myself so abruptly. 
I know my symptoms. I’ve treated 
other people for them often enough! 
In a few minutes I’m going to lapse 
into a coma that will last for hours, 
maybe days, depending on the ex¬ 
tent of my injury. While I’m con¬ 


scious, we’d better work fast. Help 
me up, dear? There, that’s fine,” 
he muttered dully as she managed, 
somehow, to steady him to his feet. 

As he started into the house, so 
straight and tall, it seemed impos¬ 
sible that this was only an interlude 



A sobbing groan burst from Isabel as she bent above him. To think be 
bad been lying out here, helpless and bleeding, all the time she bad been 
. __ preparing herself for him! 
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ending in—what?—^Isabel asked her¬ 
self, her heart dragging heavily. 

“Now, I’ll have to get to bed as 
quickly as possible.” Jeff put his 
arm about her slim, straight shoul¬ 
ders, but he scarcely rested any 
weight at all on her as they walked 
side by side through the living 
room, down the short hall to his 
bedroom where Jeff opened the door 
himself. 

Isabel would gladly have carried 
him again, if that could make him 
unsay his words that rang like a 
death knell to their happiness. With 
an effort that cost her more than 
she knew, she forced herself to talk 
and even laugh about the situation. 
But, inwardly, she was faint and 
sick with terror as their meaning 
whirled in her brain. She hadn’t 
worked in a hospital for two years 
without learning how serious, often 
fatal, an injury such as his could be 
unless there was perfect care. A 
sense of inevitable failure swept 
over her. Oh, she couldn’t do it 
alone! 

“Listen, Jeff.” Desperately she 
struggled to keep the panic out of 
her voice as she turned down the 
covers of his bed. “Please tell me 
where to get a doctor,” she panted 
piteously. 

“That’s the catch.” Jeff smiled 
at her with his mouth, but his eyes 
were sober. “You can’t. There’s 
no telephone. And it would be dan¬ 
gerous for you to try reaching a 
neighbor. You’d get lost. The 
nearest one is miles away. Anyway, 
there’s nothing any one can do for 
me”—he stopped a moment, steady¬ 
ing himself against a chair while her 
heart stopped—“nothing that you 
can’t do for me. I don’t need medi¬ 
cine. Nothing but absolute rest. 
After I’m in bed. I’ll have to lie per¬ 
fectly still for a few days. If noth¬ 


ing disturbs me- Well, every¬ 

thing depends on that.” 

CHAPTER II. 

Trembling, heartsick, Isabel stood 
beside the bed where her husband 
lay. How still he was under the 
covers! Even before she had gotten 
the pillow adjusted under his dark 
head, his eyes had closed. Would 
they ever open again.?—she won¬ 
dered, pressing her hand against her 
mouth to choke back the frightened 
sobs strangling her. 

Then her heart leaped up for an 
instant. His lips were moving! 
With a gasp, she bent over him 
swiftly. “Yes, Jeff!” she breathed. 
“What is it, darling?” 

“Poor little girl!” he whispered, 
without opening his eyes. “Don’t 
be worried, dear. Everything’s 
bound to be all right. Sorry I’ve 
got to delay our honeymoon like 
this.” He smiled faintly while her 
heart twisted. “Only a few days, 
and I’ll be fine. Just love me 

enough to be* brave-” his voice 

trailed off. He lay still, as though in 
heavy slumber. 

But Isabel knew it was the 
dreaded coma he had predicted. A 
terrible sense of helpless loneliness 
swept over her as she stood in the 
silent room, gazing down at him 
while her bitter tears fell, unheeded 
now. She could hardly keep from 
flinging herself down beside him, 
crying out to him to open his eyes 
and not leave her alone. But it was 
wrong to even think of herself. This 
was his only chance to live. And he 
had asked her to be brave. There 
was nothing for her to do but try 
and get a little rest herself so she 
would have endurance for the com¬ 
ing uncertain days. 

Tenderly, she drew the soft 
blanket about his broad shoulders. 
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She tiptoed about the room, adjust¬ 
ing the Venetian blinds so the moon- 
hght would not fall across his face. 
Then, fearing the stiff breeze blow¬ 
ing in at the window might create 
too strong a draft, she went over 
to close the door leading out to the 
hallway. 

Her hand was on the knob, when 
suddenly she thought she noticed 
something move just outside the 
room. Cautiously, she stepped into 
the doorway, then stopped short, 
her blood curdling in her veins. 

What was that standing in the 
shadows of the corridor? 

As she stared, her dilating eyes 
made out the unmistakable form of 
a man. 

He stood motionless, watching her 
out of furtive black eyes. His face 
—a thin face with hollowed cheeks 
covered by a stubble of ragged 
beard—showed no surprise at seeing 
her, and it flashed over her, un¬ 
cannily, that he had been there 
watching her movements for some 
time. 

Heart drumming in fright, she 
shrank back into the bedroom. But 
before she could close the door, he 
stepped into the light. He grinned. 
A slow, sly grin that made her flesh 
crawl. 

“Hello, Isabel,” he drawled in¬ 
solently. And his voice was some¬ 
how hideously familiar. 

Isabel stood paralyzed, her hands 
at her throat. Her eyes were start¬ 
ing from their sockets, as though 
she were face to face with a ghost. 
Was she going insane? 

“Who are you?” she gasped with 
stiff lips that barely moved. 

She shrank, trembling, against 
the wall as he took another step to¬ 
ward her. 

“A dead man come alive,” he 
chuckled softly, and thrust his face 
closer to hers. “Don’t you recog¬ 


nize your husband, Waldo James?” 

Isabel reeled with cold horror. 
Had she gone mad? Or was this 
just a hideous nightmare? But she 
couldn’t get away from those awful 
eyes that hypnotized her so she 
couldn’t get her breath. For they 
were the eyes that had haunted her 
memory! 

“Waldo James is dead,” she 
panted, in a voice that sounded far 
away. “He—^he died at sea—two 
years ago.” 

“And he did a good job of it, 
didn’t he! Nobody guessed he was 
hiding up on the top deck in a life¬ 
boat, laughing to himself while he 
watched the sailors search the water 
for his body. Look here! If you 
won’t believe that Waldo James is 
not only alive but right here before 
you, here’s something that will 
identify me.” Chuckling, he held 
up his right hand. It was thin and 
dark, and the thumb was bent 
crooked. “Ah, I see you haven’t 
forgotten!” he added, with a leer. 

For Isabel had given a violent 
start, her face blanching as she 
recognized the unmistakable identi¬ 
fication. She had forgotten it. But 
now, with hideous clarity, she re¬ 
membered how she used to shudder 
when he had tried to caress her with 
his left hand. For an instant, every¬ 
thing went black about her. She 
thought she was going to faint. 

But the coarse, chuckling voice 
brought her back to reality like the 
lash of a whip. “You don’t know 
how I hated cutting off our honey¬ 
moon like that, baby. But some¬ 
thing came up I hadn’t expected, 
and I had to make a quick fade-out. 
You see, it was like this; When I 
went to that awful place of a board¬ 
ing house your three aunts ran, I 
was trying to lie low for a while be¬ 
cause of a little trouble with the 
police. They thought I was making 



Isabel stood paralyzed. Her eyes were starting from their sockets, 
as though she were face to face with a ghost. The man chuckled softly. 

"A dead man come alive," he said. “Don’t you recognize your husband, 

Waldo James?" 

money too easy,” he explained with A spasm of revulsion shot through 
a meaning leer that Isabel, frozen her as his words confirmed the 
to the floor, failed to comprehend, ghastly truth that he was, beyond 
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the slightest doubt, Waldo James. 

“When your aunts were so keen 
to get us married, I figured the 
easiest way to keep from attracting 
attention was taking that boat to 
New York. I’m telling you, you’d 
never have given me the slip like 
you did if I hadn’t spotted a couple 
of dicks on board. I just happened 
to see them before they saw me. 
There was only one way to save my 
skin. After the passengers were off 
the boat, I slid down the baggage 
chute into the hold and got away.” 

Isabel gave a tortured gasp. “But 
you were reported officially as 
drowned! Why didn’t you let me 
know you were alive?” 

“And run a chance of getting 
stuck in jail?” Waldo James sneered. 
“I managed to skip that till six 
months ago, then they got me on a 
counterfeiting charge. But last 
week I broke jail. I was on my way 
to Canada when I saw in a news¬ 
paper that you were marrying some 
doctor who had a camp on Indian 
Rock Mountain. I managed to find 
the place easy enough, since it’s the 
only camp on the mountain. I 
figured that if you came up here, 
I’d be safe from the police. I knew 
they’d be watching the border f(5r 
me, and I thought you’d be glad 
enough to hide me, so you wouldn’t 
make yourself out a bigamist. So 
that’s why there was a reception 
committee waiting in the garage 
when your newest husband drove 
in.” 

Isabel was sick with horror. “You 
mean—you attacked him?” she de¬ 
manded. 

He shrugged, laughing. “Safety 
first, my dear. A man in my shoes 
takes no chances. He didn’t look 
like the sort I could persuade with 
a threat or two, and I haven’t had 
a chance to get a revolver since I 
left jail. So I knocked him out with 


a piece of pipe I found and he never 
knew what hit him. It won’t be 
healthy for him if he finds out, 
either.” 

Waldo James lowered his face 
ominously. “I’m going to finish off 
the job if you squeal. Get me? I 
followed you into the house from 
the garage and I heard every word 
he said. He couldn’t live through 
another blow on his head—which is 
what he’ll get from me if you start 
any funny business in case a neigh¬ 
bor or the police come along—or if 
you give the doctor the least hint 
I’m here. I’ll know if you do. I’m 
parking right here inside the house 
till the police quiet down enough to 
let me dash for Canada.” 

“But you can’t stay here!” Isabel 
gasped, choking. 

“Why not, baby?” Insolently, he 
put his hands against the wall on 
either side of her taut, recoiling 
body. “I’ll keep out of sight of the 
invalid,” he chuckled, sneering as he 
jerked his head toward the quiet 
bedroom. “While you put him to 
bed I had a chance to look over the 
place and I found the servants’ 
quarters upstairs. I’ll sleep up 
there. And I’ll fix my own grub 
whenever I feel hungry, so I won’t 
be any trouble. Well, as long as 
you understand it’s for youf oirn 
good to keep me hidden. I’ll say 
good night.” 

But when Isabel tried to escape, 
he remained standing there, block¬ 
ing her way. “Gosh, you’re more 
beautiful than ever, Isabel! I’ve 
never gotten over the dirty trick 
you played me, running away from 
me on our wedding night.” 

His bold eyes traveled down over 
her cowering figure, outlined allur¬ 
ingly in her satin negligee, then 
swept back to her pale, quivering 
lips in a fascinated stare that made 
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her blood freeze with terror that he 
might try to kiss her. 

Instead, his eyes narrowed sud¬ 
denly. With an abrupt motion he 
straightened, then stepped to the 
open door of Jeff’s room. For one 
horrible moment he stood there, 
glaring in at the still form with a 
murderous gaze. Then, just as 
abruptly, Waldo James turned on 
his heel and went, without another 
word, through the hall to the back 
of the house, leaving a rear door 
open through which she could see 
the kitchen in a shaft of moonlight 
streaming through the windows. A 
moment later she heard his cautious 
footsteps creeping up unseen stairs. 

Like a flash, Isabel was in Jeff’s 
bedroom, locking the door with in¬ 
sane frenzy. Frantically, she sped 
through the communicating door to 
her own room and locked her door 
into the hall. Then, sinking limply 
into a chair, she pressed frozen, 
shaking fingers against her burning 
eyes and tried to grasp the reality 
of this incredibly horrible situation. 

Her wedding night! Alone in an 
isolated mountain lodge with two 
men, each legally her husband! The 
horror of that made her brain reel 
wretchedly with memories of news¬ 
paper accounts of what bigamists 
had to face. Oh, surely she wouldn’t 
have to go to prison! It wasn’t her 
fault that she had married Jeff while 
she had another husband! Des¬ 
perately she tried to calm herself 
with the memory that Waldo had 
been officially reported dead. 
Nevertheless, this would cause a 
ghastly scandal. She shuddered at 
the prospect of what the papers 
would do. Not only would that 
probably ruin Jeff’s career, but he 
would hate her. If only she could 
die before that happened! 

Never, to her last day on earth, 
would she forget the horror of that 


night. For endless hours of agony 
she paced her room, one minute un¬ 
controllably shuddering with shame 
for her own disgraceful predicament, 
the next frenziedly beating her 
hands in panic as she tried to think 
what she was going to do. But 
what could she do.? She had no 
choice, if she was to save Jeff’s life. 
That alcme would make her go 
through anything, no matter what 
the danger to herself. If only she 
could trust Waldo James to keep his 
word! But how could you trust a 
desperate fugitive from justice? 

That question tortured her dur¬ 
ing the days that followed. Days 
when she thought she was going 
mad with fear and horror. Days 
with every waking hour a nightmare 
in which she couldn’t escape from 
the wretched humiliation of having 
two husbands in the same house 
with her, the one she loved more 
than life itself, so utterly at the 
mercy of the one she loathed and 
feared worse than death. The only 
thing that kept her from losing her 
sanity was the blessed relief of 
Jeff’s improving, so slowly that 
sometimes she wondered if it was 
only her imagination. 

He had come out of his coma the 
afternoon following his attack. But 
he lay so still that she was not 
aware of it until, in a moment when 
she feared he had stopped breathing 
and she placed her ear to his chest, 
he suddenly opened his eyes. Then 
a smile had hovered over his face, 
showing her he was fully conscious. 

Isabel, desperately afraid he 
would see the anguish of fear in her 
face, was glad that he kept his eyes 
closed most of the time. She knew 
that meant he was deliberately, des¬ 
perately fighting for his life in the 
only possible way to heal his brain 
injury. He didn’t even talk, except 
to ask her in an occasional whisi)er 
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to bring him some milk to drink. 

Otherwise, she would never have 
ventured out of the suite. She 
would have gone without food until 
she starved, rather than run the 
chance of seeing Waldo James. As 
it was, she only saw him as she 
might have seen a rat marauding 
for food, boldly, then scuttling back 
into his hiding place upstairs. Every 
day a farmer from the valley below 
came by to deliver milk and dairy 
products, she found. Then she had 
to dig her nails into her palms to 
keep from shrieking out to him to 
save her and Jefif from the menace 
stalking them. But al¬ 
ways, like a knife over her 
head, was the knowledge 
that Jeff’s life lay in her 
hands until Waldo James 
chose to leave. 

That happened without 
warning, late on the sixth 
day of her strange honey¬ 
moon. Jeff was improv¬ 
ing now, so rapidly that 
Isabel was in a constant 
state of increasing terror, 
not only for his life, but 
for her own honor. How was she 
going to manage after he was well 
enough to be up.? That thought 
danced before her eyes as she sat 
reading to him from one of the new 
novels she found in the living room. 
It was almost dusk. She had just 
turned on a lamp beside her chair 
which was near the bed on which 
Jeff sat propped up against a con¬ 
fusion of pillows. 

Suddenly, as she was turning a 
page, she gave an imperceptible 
start, seeing a furtive movement 
outside the open window. She went 
rigid, for Waldo James’s dark face 
was leering in at her. He had mi 
a battered felt hat and a heavy 
sweater she had not seen before. 
Even as she looked, he grinned, gave 
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a salute of farewell and vanished 
among the trees. 

“What’s the matter, Isabel?” 
Jeff’s deep warm voice came from 
the bed. 

She bit her lips. “Why—why, 
nothing!” Breathlessly, she tried to 
smile at him. Then it was she found 
that she was on her feet, trembling. 

Waldo James had gone! She 
wanted to shout it and dance joy¬ 
ously about the room. 

Suddenly she sobered, realizing 
with a pang that Jeff was watching 
her with eyes glowing with love for 
her. Her brain reeled dizzily. 

Should she tell him now 
that she had no right to 
be here as his wife? But 
that would entail the ex¬ 
planation that she had un¬ 
wittingly committed big¬ 
amy in marrying him. 
Would the shock of that 
be fatal to him? If only 
she could be sure he was 
strong enough to cope 
with it! Perhaps she 
ought to wait a few days 
longer. 

“Come here, darling!” Jeff 
begged in a voice that wasn’t very 
steady. 

Breathlessly, she tried to move 
away, but he was too quick for her. 
With a husky laugh, he caught her 
hand. 

Her heart hammered frighten¬ 
ingly in her throat as he began pull¬ 
ing her down to him. Confusedly, 
she tried to evade his insistent arms. 

Suddenly, without any warning, a 
bell pealed sharply through the 
silent house. 

Jeff looked at her in surprise. 
“Somebody at the front door! Who 
on earth could it be?” 

“I’ll see,” Isabel panted, already 
out in the hall, trembling with re¬ 
lief. 
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Then, as she opened the front 
door, her heart contracted sharply. 

A uniformed policeman stood 
there. Behind him, another officer 
sat in a car drawn up at the foot of 
the steps. Wide-eyed, Isabel stared 
from him to the one facing her in 
the doorway.” 

He touched his cap. “Sorry to 
bother you, miss,” he said courte¬ 
ously. “But we’re trailing an 
escaped convict who may be hiding 
in this section. He’s thin, dark- 
haired, of medium height. You 
haven’t seen anything of him, I 
suppose, or you’d have reported it.?” 

Isabel caught against the edge of 
the door, the blood pounding in her 
ears. In the silence, she was 
acutely aware of the two officers 
watching her closely; from the police 
car, the weird sound of an unseen 
voice tonelessly droning over the 
short wave radio set seemed to 
thunder in the quiet mountain dusk, 
commanding her to tell the truth. 
But did she dare tell? For all she 
knew, Waldo James might be 
crouching within earshot among the 
trees near by. 

As she hesitated painfully, she 
saw the officer’s stare shift. 

Then, “Why, no, we haven’t seen 
a soul except ourselves,” Jeff’s voice 
came over her shoulder. 

With a violent start, she turned 
and found him standing behind her, 
pulling on his bathrobe over his 
pajamas. 

“Thank you, sir,” the officer said 
and started to leave. But after a 
low word from the man in the car, 
he returned immediately. “The 
sergeant says we’ll have to hunt 
through the woods for our man. 
He’s just been broadcasting orders 
to the rest of the squad searching 
the near-by country to do the same 
thing. That means we’ll have to go 


on foot. Would you care if we left 
the car in your garage?” 

“Not at all,” Jeff assured him. 
“I’ll get the key.” 

“I’ll get it!” Isabel darted to the 
desk in the living room where^-he 
had put it the day after the accident 
when the farmer delivering milk had 
brought it to her after finding the 
garage doors open. 

The officers returned it a few mo¬ 
ments later, then strode off through 
the dense woods, leaving Isabel 
alone with Jeff in the cabin. 

Even as she closed and bolted the 
big door, she felt Jeff’s arms slip 
about her. In spite of her instant 
tension, a thrill of wild delight 
tingled over her as his lips melted 
into the sweet curve of her neck, his 
head disturbing the fragrant masses 
of her soft bright hair. 

“It makes me cringe to think 
what danger you might have been 
in if that escaped convict had come 
this way,” he muttered unsteadily. 

He turned her about in the circle 
of his arms and gazed down at her 
so ardently that her face flamed and 
she dropped her eyes in helpless 
guilt for having to keep silent about 
Waldo. Still trembling, she pulled 
away. 

But Jeff’s arms gathered her tight. 
“Oh, darling, I love you so! My 
adorable-” 

His lips were on hers, throbbing, 
passionate, for a long moment, until 
he realized that Isabel was trembling 
violently in his arms, crying a little, 
half clutching him to her, half push¬ 
ing him away frantically. His 
nearness in the sweet, perilous in¬ 
timacy of the cabin was like a 
potent drug firing her blood until 
she was afraid she might forget she 
had no right in his arms, where she 
longed so desperately to be. Heart 
thudding, she groped for words to 
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Suddenly her eyes 
dilated, seeing the re- 
dection of the door 
to the ball in 
TOT. It was opening, 
slowly, silently. A 
man’s band, with a 
crooked thumb, was 
creeping around it. 




tell hm the truth of their ghastly the ordeal, dreading the inevitable 
situation. But every time she separation it would bring, 
steeled herself to it, she shrank from Desperately, she stared up at him. 
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Jeff—please! It’s too soon for you 
to get up. Please go back to your 
room,” she panted, her blue eyes 
dark with a terror he misunder¬ 
stood. 

“Why, darling! I’m all right now, 
really. But if you’re as worried as 
all that about me, I guess I’ll have 
to do as you ask.” He kissed her 
tenderly. “But I warn you, it’s only 
for a little while longer.” He 
grinned boyishly at her over his 
shoulder as be turned back to his 
room while she fled to tiie kitchen 
to prepare dinner. 

They ate it on a card table beside 
bis bed, and as soon as possible 
afterward, she said good night and 
shut herself in her own bedroom. 

She knew, as she undressed with 
shaking fingers, that she couldn’t 
put off the inevitable much longer. 
To-morrow, she would have to tell 
him the truth. What would be the 
end?—she asked her white, tragic 
face in the mirror. 

Suddenly her eyes dilated, seeing 
the reflection of the door to the hall. 
It was opening, slowly, silently. 
Even as she remembered unlocking 
it after the police left, because all 
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danger had seemed gone, her blood 
froze in instant horror. A man’s 
hand, with a crooked thumb, was 
creeping around it. 

With a strangled gasp, Isabel 
whirled from the mirror just as 
Waldo James, with the sly move¬ 
ment of a jungle cat, entered the 
room. 

He closed the door fiui;ively. 
“Don’t look so surprised, baby!” 
His bearded face twisted in a sly 
chuckle. “You didn’t think I’d 
leave without saying good-by, did 
you?” 

Reeling with terror, Isabel cow¬ 
ered behind a chair. 

“Get out of here!” she gasped, her 
whisper hoarse with panic. “How 
dare you come to my room?” 

“How dare I?” He raised a mock¬ 
ing eyebrow. “That’s a good one! 
You’re still my wife, don’t forget!” 
With an unexpected, snakelike dart, 
he sprang across the intervening 
space. He grasped her wrist roughly 
before she could jerk away. 

“You cheated me out of my 
honeymoon once,” he muttered 
thickly. “But you won’t this time!” 
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If a red fox crosses your path at sunrise, 

aU that you see that day will be unreal- 

Oriental Sating. 

L ILYBET slid sleepily from bed. 
^ It didn’t look like such a grand 
idea as it had the night before, 
when she had conceived it. 

Methile slept on, pale-silver hair a 
tumbled mass on the pillow in the 
very center of the double bed. Prob¬ 
ably if Methile hadn’t insisted upon 


the middle of the bed, Lilybet would 
have gone back to sleep. As it was, 
it was no wotsc to get up before 
dawn than to try to sleep in the 
small portion of the bed Methile did 
not occupy. 

Worn, blue slacks, blue sweater, 
blue beret, sneakers. Surely she’d 
be very inconspicuous in her quest 
for the red fox. Truth to tell, she 
was a trifle scared at braving the 
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dariooess on a wild-goose chase, but 
everything else had failed, so she 
was falling back on the things 
Methile ridiculed. 

The Bonnet fOTtunes were at their 
lowest. There had been money to 
see both girls through an expensive 
finishing school, but their dreamy, 
impractical old guardian had chosen 
a dame schocd. It turned them out 
beautifully taught in ladylike graces, 
but with nothing worth knowing to¬ 
ward earning their living. 

Then their guardian had died, his 
duty to the father of the girls done. 
Unfwtunately he could not leave 
them a home, since he had nothing 
except a life lease on the lovely old 
house, so there remained but a week 
before the new heirs took over. 

A week to find a roof to shelter 
two very wnamental heads. Lily- 
bet did not care to leave the plan¬ 
ning to Methile, who had been 
reared, to the age of sixteen, by a 
very frivolous aunt by the name of 
Angelette. Her training was such 
that brides grew pale when Methile 
was turned loose to roll her big blue 
eyes at their new husbands. 

Lilybet had been brought up until 
she was fourteen by Uncle Doc, the 
guardian, and “Mammy” Posy. Her 
curly head was filled with supersti¬ 
tions told her by Mammy Posy, the 
aged Negress housekeeper of Rose 
Bank, and Uncle Doc had not been 
much better as a trainer. 

Methile had been appalled when 
the sisters were finally thrown to¬ 
gether at the dame school. Lilybet 
was far the prettier of the two, but 
she hadn’t an idea in the world her 
extravagant lashes were meant to be 
used, and dawn-gray eyes could do 
more than light-blue ones; only the 
dawn-gray eyes wouldn’t. Four 
years together hadn’t undone the 
work of Mammy Posy and Uncle 
Doc, for there were the vacations 


when Lilybet insisted up<m going 
back to sleepy old Rose Bank. 

Now here they were. Aunt Angel¬ 
ette married again, and off to Eu¬ 
rope, without a thought in her 
bleached head for the girl she had 
reared. And Uncle Doc had gone, 
and Rose Bank about to be snatched 
away from them by the unknown 
relatives of Uncle Doc’s long- 
departed wife. 

This was the reason Lilybet had 
sought the library and delved into 
tomes that would have made Me¬ 
thile shriek derisively. In one she 
found an old Oriental saying that 
had made her gray eyes blaze with- 
excitement. If at dawn one should 
see a red fox, everything would be 
changed all day. 

The Bonnets could do with a big 
change, Lilybet decided, so she had 
set the alarm, and was now on her 
way down the drenched grounds of 
Rose Bank to the sea wall. If there 
were any foxes left on the coast, the 
best place to find them would be in 
the strip of jungle that debouched 
on the coast a mile away. 

It would be a lonely walk, and 
Lilybet shivered as she felt the tang 
of salt moisture sweep across her 
lips and heard the whistle of the 
wind through the trees. She darted 
across the road to the sea wall, and 
started on a dogtrot down it, feel¬ 
ing unaccountably nervous. 

Jack lights on the water pointed 
out the fact that men were out 
spearing flounders and soft-shell 
crabs, but their presence didn’t re¬ 
assure Lilybet. The jungle loomed 
dead ahead, and she wished vainly 
she had not been such a silly, and 
was safely back in the warm bed be¬ 
side Methile. 

Suspcion dawned upon her that 
she was being very foolish for a girl 
past ei^teen. Perhaps Methile was 
right. Perhaps the best way for two 
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girls to get along was Methile’s way. 
If this failed, they’d have to try it. 

How Methile would shriek if she 
knew what a wild-goose chase her 
sister had embarked upon. She’d 
tell it far and wide, too, with much 
laughter, so Lilybet made her mouth 
into a prim button and decided that 
Methile would never laugh for the 
simple reason she’d never know. 

It was here that the animals from 
the jungle crossed the beach to the 
water to drink. Not of the salt wa¬ 
ter, but the sweet water that drained 
from springs hidden deep in the rank 
growth and emptied into one big 
ditch that ran to the sea. 

Lilybet stood there a moment, 
feeling very silly and scared. She 
was about to turn back discouraged 
when a slim, dark shape streaked 
across the pavement into the tangle 
of palmetto and muscadine, pine and 
tupelo. The dawn wind whistled 
in the pines, and Lilybet shivered 
again, but she had succeeded in her 
quest. If it wasn’t a fox, she’d pre¬ 
tend it was, and the day would tell 
her whether she was right or not. 
She hadn’t the nerve to wait any 
longer in the half light. 

Just as she tmned about to re¬ 
treat to the safety of the house and 
a cup of Mammy Posy’s coffee, 
something closed over her arm, and 
Lilybet shrieked faintly, visioning 
whipsnakes or something worse, but 
it was some one’s hand, and Lilybet 
had almost rather it had been a 
snake. 

“What you doing here, kid? 
Snooping?” It was a rough, earthy 
voice, and Lilybet looked up and 
still up, to see a dark shape tower¬ 
ing over her. 

“What is it, Suke?” a crisp voice 
asked below them from the beach. 

“A snooping kid, London. What’ll 
I do with him?” 
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“Bring him to me,” the voice com¬ 
manded. 

“Down you go, sonny,” the hulk 
decided, and without further ado 
Lilybet was picked up and borne 
down the steps to the beach below. 

Lilybet, her breath whistling 
through her teeth from sheer terror, 
felt how useless it would be to strug¬ 
gle in that gorilla clasp. 

She could make out, in the dawn, 
a long, sleek, dark car with the top 
lowered, and a man waiting in it, 
then the person called “Suke” 
dropped her like so much waste into 
the car, not into the seat, but into 
the waiting arms of the occupant. 

“Let me go.” Lilybet’s voice was 
a mere husk of fright. 

“Trot along, Suke, I’ll attend to 
this. I think I see his signal there 
opposite the lodge,” the voice of her 
captor commanded, and steellike 
arms closed about Lilybet like a vise, 
crushing her against a rough tweed 
shoulder as hard as iron. It effec¬ 
tively shut off her voice. 

“Keep still. I’d rather Suke 
didn’t know your sex,” he said amaz¬ 
ingly, and Lilybet relaxed, sick with 
relief. He wasn’t going to harm her, 
and he wasn’t going to let Suke 
guess she was a girl. 

In the light, now tinted with crim¬ 
son, Lilybet could see Suke ambling 
off up the sea wall. When he be¬ 
came a blur, the man called “Lon¬ 
don,” relaxed his fierce hold and 
looked curiously down at Lilybet. 

“Will you tell me why, in the 
name of the seven idols of Fangtoo, 
you were roaming about in the dark, 
a kid like you?” There was a trace 
of laughter in the crisp voice, and 
Lilybet could see a smile edging the 
stem young mouth of her captor. 

“Put me down and I’ll tell you,” 
Lilybet promised, frightened be¬ 
cause he was making her breath, 
come so fast. 
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“Tell me this way.” The amuse¬ 
ment was plain now. “I assure you 
you might as well, because you are 
my prisoner until you do explain, 
and if you give me any such pro¬ 
saic reason as crabbing. I’ll break 
down and cry.” 

Lilybet chuckled, because you 
couldn’t very well be afraid of a man 
who talked this way. 

“I came out to see if I couldn’t 
change our luck. There’s two of us 
who don’t know how to do a thing, 
and no home of our own. We 
haven’t a relative in the world out¬ 
side a silly aunt who has just mar¬ 
ried again. I read in a book if you 
saw a red fox at dawn-” 

There was a delighted shout of 
laughter that 
shut off the 


“You don’t believe me!” 

“The queerest thing about it is 
that I do. I know that old saying. 
It goes like this, Tf a red fox crosses 
your path at sunrise, all that you 
see that day will be unreal.’ ” 

“Do you believe it.?” Lilybet 
rather fiercely demanded. 

“Of course.” Now his voice was 
solemn. “You could make any old 
saying come true. Now tell me 
where you live, and I’ll take you 


rest. 

“Why, you 
precious thing! 
I didn’t be¬ 
lieve they 
made them 
like you any 
more.” 


Lilybet shrieked faintly as a band closed over bet arm. “Wbat you 
doing here, kid? Snooping?" It viras a tough voice, and Lilybet looked 
up to see a dark shape towering over her. 
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home. This is still, red fox or no, 
no place for a kid like you.” 

“I’m not a baby. I’m going on 
nineteen, and grown up, if I don’t 
act it. I’ve been a fool. Methile 
said I was, anyway. I’ll be glad to 
go home. I’ll have to try Methile’s 
way now, because you’ve shown me 
how silly mine was. But I did see 
a red fox before that awful man 
grabbed me.” 

“Of course you did, and it 
wouldn’t surprise me at all if you 
find your luck has changed.” The 
man put Lilybet beside him in the 
seat and started the car, which 
leaped forward with a silken pur. 
Down the hard white beach, up a 
roadway to the pavement. 

“Where to, little fox girl?” Lon¬ 
don asked, stopping the car at the 
edge of the pavement. 

“That way a mile. I’ll show you. 
There’s a big white box on the gate 
with ‘Rose Bank’ on it.” 

The man, started just a little, but 
it might have been because he was 
doing things to the gadgets on the 
instrument board. The car took up 
its musical song. 

Lilybet was sorry to see the white 
box loom against the hedge, but it 
was evident from the way her com¬ 
panion drove that he was in a hurry 
to get her home and be about his 
business. 

He turned the car in at the gate 
without any prompting from her, 
and so to the side door. Honey¬ 
suckle, brushed in their passing, 
filled the air with pungent fragrance 
and sifted yellow blossoms into Lily- 
bet’s curly hair. 

“You haven’t told me your name, 
or what you’ll do if the red fox fails 
you,” London remarked, shutting off 
the motor. 

‘T’ll have to let Methile have her 
way,” Lilybet said with a sigh. “My 
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name is Elizabeth Bonnet, but they 
call me Lilybet.” 

“I should think they would. Well, 
sit tight, Lilybet, I assure you your 
luck is going to change. This will 
be a different day, and to make sure 
we will start it right.” 

He had left the wheel, and now he 
was at her side, lifting her out of the 
seat. He held her high, looking up 
at her, and she could see, so fight 
had it become, every feature of his 
handsome face. 

Lilybet knew what he planned to 
do, and she was mad and bad 
enough to let him, because she’d 
never see him again. Handsome 
Englishmen in smart foreign cars 
came but once in the fives of the 
Lilybets. 

His firm cool lips were on her own 
just as she’d known they’d be, and 
it wasn’t unpleasant at all, not even 
when the coolness went away and 
something not unlike flame seared 
her mouth. 

“Keep that until I come again,” 
London commanded, in a voice not 
quite so crisp and sure as it had 
been. He sprang into the car, and 
it slid sleekly away just as the sun 
came up in blazing glory. 

“Lilybet, is that you? Where 
have you been? Here’s a special de¬ 
livery just come for you, and one 
for me. Mine was from Aunt Angel- 
ette. She sent me a thousand dol¬ 
lars. Count ’em.” Methile’s voice 
had lost its fretfulness. 

Lilybet started, and brushed her 
hand over her mouth to make sure 
it had really happened—^that kiss of 
ice and flame. Her mouth felt 
bruised, so it wasn’t a mad dream. 

“Coming, Methile. A thousand 
dollars! What a windfall!” But she 
wasn’t thinking about the thousand 
as she joined her sister. She was 
still moonstruck over her own ad¬ 
venture. 
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“Well, it means I can go to Vel¬ 
ma’s house party at Pontchartrain, 
after all, and have decent clothes to 
do it with. She’s asked me for all 
summer, you know, and I had to 
turn her down. By then I assure 
you something will have happened 
to take care of me.” 

“But—but me,” stammered Lily- 
bet, coming out of her trance. “She 
asked me, too. Couldn’t I go 
along?” 

“Don’t be silly. A thousand will 
just buy clothes enough for one, and 
you do cramp my style awfully. Be 
a good girl and help me pack the 
little I’ll take from this dump. It’s 
New Orleans few me right off, and 
the shops, then Velma’s. They have 
a yacht, and she hinted we might 
start for the Bermudas. If I don’t 
nab little Methile a rich husband 

with that chance-” Methile’s 

voice died away. 

It wasn’t until Methile was gone 
in a flurry of orchid silks and hand 
baggage iJiat Lilybet remembered 
her own letter and tore it open. It 
was from Uncle Doc’s lawyer, and 
stated tersely that the heirs would 
be glad if she could arrange to stay 
on for another month, or six weeks, 
until affairs could be settled. 

Lilybet sank into the striped 
swing, her’relief great. There wasn’t 
a penny in the whole house, and she 
and Mammy Posy had to eat, but 
they at least had a roof over their 
heads. 

The telephone rang when Lilybet 
was halfway through her dusting. 

“This is the Morning Star. We 
are looking for rooms in private 
homes for some of our convention 
men, and wondered if you couldn’t 
rent two and give the men the neces¬ 
sary meals. They’ll pay fifty a week 
in advance, and would want the 
rooms for two weeks.” 


Lilybet clung to the telephone and 
secretly pinched herself, and the 
man at the other end was very pa¬ 
tient while she found her voice. 

“I’d—^I’d be glad to accommodate 
you,” she managed at last, and with 
tha^s the man hung up. 

“Don’t tell me everything isn’t 
changed,” Lilybet gasped to a big 
picture of Methile as queen of one 
of the carnival balls. “You would 
laugh, would you? Well, the red fox 
got you a thousand dollars and me 
six weeks’ grace and a hundred dol¬ 
lars.' Laugh that off!” 

Lilybet did more than gasp when 
the doorbell rang and she saw her 
future tenants standing on the door¬ 
step, surrounded by a sea of bag¬ 
gage. London, and a meek-looking 
person who undoubtedly was his 
valet. 

“We were told”—and London’s 
eyes twinkled, and Lilybet thought 
they were quite the blackest eyes she 
had ever seen—“that you were help¬ 
ing out the overcrowded hotels by 
taking in conventioners. They di¬ 
rected me here.” 

Lilybet looked at him suspi¬ 
ciously, but he merely fitted a mono¬ 
cle in his eye and stared back at her 
very blandly. 

“Yes, of course. Will you come 
in and look at the rooms? I don’t 
beUeve they will suit you at all,” 
Lilybet said frigidly. 

“Madam, the kitchen quarters 
would be quite all right, there is such 
a dearth of rooms,” London said sol- 
enmly, and followed her in. 

Oh, surely this wasn’t the man 
who had held her and kissed her 
while the sun rose and the scent of 
honeysuckle drenched them! Of 
course, it was a frame-up to help 
her, but she couldn’t turn on him 
like a little shrew and drive him 
from the door; but there’d be no 
more kisses, she’d tell him that. 
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“The name is St. Ives, and this 
is Ponsonby, my man,” London con¬ 
tinued, approving the guest room 
Lilybet showed him. “Here is the 
money for two weeks, and if it isn’t 
enough, I could pay more.” 

Lilybet watched him count ten 
tens into her hand, her lashes veil¬ 
ing the dawn-grayness of her eyes, 
every dimple tucked from sight. She 
was quite sure she was doing a Mc- 
thile trick in taking his money, but 
if he did need rooms, they could 
make him very comfortable, and 
Mammy Posy was the best cook on 
the coast; every <Mie said so. He’d 
get food and shelter for his money, 
but not the society of his landlady. 

“It is a beautif^ home, isn’t it?” 
L(mdon asked sincerely, looking 
about at the gradous room with its 
ruffled organdy curtains of honey 
color at the long windows, the soft 
gray rugs underfoot. The curtains 
were the color of Lilybet’s hair, and 
the rugs were the exact shade of her 
eyes, and Uncle Doc had known 
that when he furnished his home 
new for Lilybet’s homecoming after 
graduation. That had been before 
he knew anything about his bad 
heart. 

“Very beautiful,” was all Lilybet 
said, but her lips were unsteady, be¬ 
cause it was breaking her heart that 
after six weeks Rose Bank would be 
closed to her forever. 

“You are alone?” London asked, 
joining her at the window that 
looked out of a frame of yellow roses 
into the garden. 

“Mammy Posy is with me. My 
sister has gcme to Lake Pontchar- 
train to visit a friend for the sum¬ 
mer.” 

“They didn’t ask you?” London 
asked. 

“Yes, but some one had to stay 
here,” lied Lilybet. “I must go tell 
Mammy Posy there will be guests 
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for lunch. It will be served on the 
gallery outside the French doors of 
yoiu room.” Lilybet went quickly 
away, yellow head high. 

It might be a Methile trick to pre¬ 
tend not to see through his manner 
of helping her, but she wouldn’t go 
further and fawn over him as Me¬ 
thile would have done. 

After telling the delighted 
Mammy Posy the news, Lilybet 
swung herself up on the broad win¬ 
dow sill to think things over. Men 
didn’t invade strange kitchens, so 
she was safe. There was that to 
wonder about. Why he was down 
on the beach before dawn with a 
creature like Suke. Where was 
Suke? Why was the meek-looking 
Ponsonby here instead of Suke? 

London was as English as his 
nickname, yet he was tanned until 
his skin was bronze, and he had an 
outdocw look. Lilybet’s experience 
with English people had been with 
the pink-cheeked, white-skinned 
kind. London’s eyes were black, 
and his hair a rich brown with red 
lights. No, he wasn’t the typical 
Englishman, for all his speech and 
clothes and monocle. 

There was something mysterious 
about London, or was it because the 
red fox made everything unreal, just 
as the old Oriental saying had 
prophesied? 

Lilybet went up the back stairs 
to her room, and did not come down 
until Mammy Posy had played a 
tune twice on the chimes Uncle 
Doc’s wife’s people had brought 
from India, and even then she 
waited, to be sure London was 
seated so she could escape to the 
breakfast room for her own meal. 
As she hesitated, another tune came 
floating up the stairs. It wasn’t 
Mammy Posy this time. Mammy 
Posy only knew one refrain for the 
chimes that hung at the foot of the 
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Metbile took in bis expensive clothes, his handsome face, and her most 
radiant smile came into being. She turned the full battery of big blue 
eyes upon him. "I’m sure you are going to be most interesting to 
know,” she breathed. 


stairs, but a master hand was play¬ 
ing them now, and Lilybet ran to 
the head of the stairs to look down 
as the intriguing notes came up. 

London stood there with the ham¬ 
mers in his hands, sending out Ori¬ 
ental music on the prosaic chimes 
that had hung there so long. 


“About time you came. Are you 
always late for your meals?” London 
demanded as she came reluctantly 
down the stairs. “You are having 
lunch with me. It was so mentioned 
in the bond. A pretty hostess for 
each fifty dollars.” 

“Then you’ve been cheated, be- 
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cause there’s only one of me, and 
you paid two fifty dollarses. Do you 
want your money back?” Lilybet 
asked. “I did not agree to eat with 
—with the transients I took in.” 



table set for two, and, with Pon- 
sonby waiting on them, Lilyl^t was 
forced to eat opposite him. 


She did learn a few things about 
him as they ate. He was from Cal¬ 
cutta, and had spent most his life 
there, but he had come here to live 
the rest of his life because he was 
used to heat, and the chill of Lon¬ 
don went straight through him. By 
and by he would have a look for 
rooms, or a house. 

“I knew you weren’t here for any 
convention,” Lilybet said compos¬ 
edly, “but I also knew you would 
get your money’s worth. Hotels 
charge from ten dollars a day up, 
and here you get the same accommo¬ 
dations for much less.” 

“Exactly,” London agreed, his 
voice solemn, but his black eyes 
dancing. “Which makes me think, 
I won’t be here for dinner this eve¬ 
ning. I have been buying a boat. 
To-morrow I will have you look it 
over and tell me whether it is a good 
buy or not. I hope you like boats.” 

“I love them,” Lilybet exclaimed 
enthusiastically. “However, Methile 
doesn’t. She says they make her 
ill.” 

“I shall have to convert this 
Methile; I can see that,” London 
said soberly. He rose politely as 
Lilybet finished and walked down 
the gallery with her. At the end of 
it they both stopped and stared, for, 
coming up the steps was Methile. 
She had been crying, but Methile 
cried prettily so it put stars in her 
blue eyes, and made spears of her 
black lashes, and added a quiver to 
her lovely red mouth. 

“Methile!” gasped Lilybet. 

“Oh, Lilybet, my pocket was 
picked,” wailed Methile. “I went to 
the bank and cashed Aunt Angel- 
ette’s check, and not five minutes 
later I found my purse open and the 
money gone.” 

“Never mind,” Lilybet said sooth¬ 
ingly. “We’ll manage. This is Mr. 
St. Ives; my sister, Methile Bonnet.” 
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It was the hardest thing Lilybet had 
had to do, introduce her sister to the 
man the red fox had brought her at 
sunrise. 

Methile’s eyes took in the ex¬ 
pensive Bond Street clothes, the 
handsome, inscrutable face, and 
fathomless dark eyes, and her most 
radiant smile came into being. Lily- 
bet had been stiff because she had 
known London had deliberately 
planned all this to help her, and she 
resented it while she was forced to 
accept, but Methile had no such in¬ 
hibitions, so she turned the full bat¬ 
tery of big blue eyes and dimples 
upon the tall man beside Lilybet. 

“I’m glad I lost my money,” she 
breathed. “I’m sure you are going 
to be most interesting to know.” 

Lilybet muttered something about 
Mammy Posy getting some lunch 
for Methile, and fled. She couldn’t 
stand by and watch Methile work 
on London, he was so peculiarly 
hers. Not any more. Methile had 
already set her mark on him. Even 
when Methile didn’t want a man, 
she took them for the pure joy of 
conquest, but Methile would want 
London. He was the type she had 
hoped to catch at Velma’s party. 

Men were wax in Methile’s lovely 
hands. Truly the red fox had 
changed everything, and Lilybet 
wasn’t sure she liked all the changes. 
He might have stopped at Methile’s 
being robbed. 

“I didn’t believe you had brains 
enough to get him,” Methile said, 
appearing an hour later. “I was 
sick when I found my money all 
gone, but it was fate. Kismet, he 
would say. He’s a darling, so re¬ 
served and mysterious, and so ut¬ 
terly just what I need in a husband. 
We’ll do something nice for you, too, 
Lilybet, after we are married. I’m 
not going to lose any time. I’d 
marry him in an hour if he said the 


word, and he’ll say it; maybe not 
that soon, though.” 

Lilybet kept her eyes on her work, 
but under her breath she said some¬ 
thing it was quite certain she had 
not been taught in school. 

“Methile St. Ives,” Methile went 
on, disregarding Lilybet’s lack of en¬ 
thusiasm. “He’s thrilling. Such 
wicked, dark eyes.” 

Lilybet yawned, and Methile 
flounced out of the chair and rustled 
away to dress. 

Lilybet rubbed her head. Only 
one day, and all this had happened! 

“Yo’ gwine git me some aigs, 
honey chile?” wheedled Mammy 
Posy, lumbering in. 

Lilybet nodded obediently and 
found her purse. When she went 
out the side door she found London’s 
car gone, though Ponsonby was 
brushing clothes and hanging them 
away. For a moment she paused 
under the honeysuckle, then broke 
off a sprig of it and ran down the 
path, her cheeks red. 

She found the store, and bought 
Mammy Posy’s eggs with more of 
London’s money, then wandered 
down the dock to look at the fishing 
boats tied there. Oyster boats that 
would soon be taken around to Back 
Bay for summer anchorage. Pleas¬ 
ure boats. A sloop, very shabby, 
and not too clean, was at the end of 
the dock as Lilybet was about to 
turn away and return home. She 
paused, for it was a boat foreign to 
coastal waters. 

Even as she looked curiously at 
it, a young man came out from 
around the jib. and stared at her ad¬ 
miringly, smilingly. It was London, 
for all Ws khaki trousers and soiled, 
white cotton sweater. 

“Why, London,” she faltered, 
then stopped at his look of blank 
amazement, quickly followed by a 
wide grin and slashing bow. 
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"I wasn’t looking for you here,” 
he said. “What are you doing down 
here?” He sprang to the dock be¬ 
side her. 

“I thought I might buy some 
speckled trout, my lord, for dinner 
at Rose Bank,” laughed lilybet, 
wdldly happy all of a sudden. 

“Going to cook it on board here 
for me?” he demanded. “Or can’t 
anything as ornamental as you cook 
plebeian trout?” 

Lilybet hesitated, and was lost. 
What a good joke on Methile, 
primping for the dinner London had 
no intention of partaking of. 

“Shall I?” 

“Of course. Come aboard, and 
what are you called this evening, 
pretty bit? Surely you have a name 
for the sea as well as one for shore?” 

“Still Lilybet,” laughed the girl- 
happily. He was full of nonsense, 
this man the red fox had brought 
her. Just the kind of playmate a 
silly girl brought up by Mammy 
Posy should have. 

He picked her up and tossed her 
on board. “Clear out, Suke, the 
lady is going to cook my dinner.” 

At the wOTds, the gorilla of lily- 
bet’s morning adventure thrust his 
shaggy head around the mast, 
grinned, and leaped to the dock. 
London turned smilingly to Lilybet. 

“We’ll cast off and anchor out, 
shall we? It won’t be so public as 
this.” 

Lilybet was all ready to excitedly 
acquiesce when her glance fell on the 
hands grasping the ropes. Slender, 
brown hands they were, but the 
nails were black and broken. She 
was remembering those same hands 
at lunch, and seeing the shining, 
almond-shaped nails. Something 
was wrong. Even an inexperienced 
sailor could not get his nails in such 
condition in the short time since she 
had lunched with London. 


“I forgot. I promised Mammy 
Posy these eggs. I’ll be back.” She 
had, with the words, scranibled to 
the dock, and was gone, ranning, 
London’s shout following her. 

Looking back, she saw him leap 
to the dock, and it lent wings to her 
feet, because she had seen something 
else. He needed a haircut, and Lon¬ 
don’s hair had been just the right 
length, and every wave laid just so. 

Lilybet was fairly sobbing as she 
reached the sea wall, and it was 
more of a mad day to have a car 
slide to a stop beside the wall, and 
the door of it swing open, and Lon¬ 
don’s voice command; 

“Get in and tell me why you look 
so hunted!” 

Lilybet tried to get her breath, 
but to her utter horror, her fright¬ 
ened gasps turned to sobs that 
weren’t to be checked until London 
brought the car to a stop in shaded 
coolness. Lilybet, trying to dry her 
tears, noticed at once it was the 
place she had seen that morning at 
sunup. 

“Tell me,” he commanded, and 
put his hands over hers, and they 
were as soft and well cared for as 
she had remembered, the nails per¬ 
fect and unbroken. 

“It’s silly of me, but I reckon I’m 
going crazy. You were in the boat, 
talking to me with your voice, and 
you sent Suke away and asked me 
to cook your dinner on board, and 
when you started to cast off to go 
out from the shore there were your 
hands on the ropes, and they weren’t 
your hands, but the face was yours, 
and so was the voice.” 

London’s eyes flashed, and his 
mouth became a grim line. “Go 
back and start over, and tell me 
exactly what happened.” 

Lilybet meekly obeyed, and when 
she had flnished, London nodded. 

“You aren’t the first to confuse us. 
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He’s a cousin, a wanderer and a ras¬ 
cal. Suke is his man. More than 
that I can’t explain, but I heard he 
was due here, bound on more rascal¬ 
ity, so I came to head him off. I 
was waiting to board his boat when 
you came along at dawn. I had 
picked Suke up and forced him to 
take me to their rendezvous. He 
was too canny, and stopped farther 
up, but by then, getting you safely 
home was more impOTtant than see¬ 
ing my cousin.” He hesitated, as 
though he would tell her more, then 
shook his head. “Be a good girl and 
forget it, and promise not to tell any 
one I have a double around here.” 

“Of course not,” Lilybet agreed 
gladly. “Now, seeing you close like 
this, I can tell you aren’t alike at 
all.” 

“Of course, he’d leap at a chance 
to get you on board. Don’t run such 
a risk again, even if you are sure it 
is me. Promise.” 

“I’ll look at his hands first,” 
promised Lilybet. 

London put his hand under her 
chin and tilted her face upward, and, 
stooping, put his mouth on hers and 
held it there until Lilybet’s world 
wheeled crazily, and she felt her lips 
move under his. 

“Of course, you know I love you, 
Lilybet. I have ever since Suke 
dropped you into my arms. Do you 
care?” 

“I’m glad,” Lilybet whispered, 
and gave him her lips again and felt 
the excited thud of his heart against 
hers as he held her strained close. 

He put her away with a sigh. “No 
more of that, my sweet. Not until 
I learn what deviltry brou^t my 
cousin to this side. Vandal follows 
him as night follows day, and you’re 
not going to be mixed up in it.” 

“I don’t mind,” Lilybet said very 
low, and he kissed her again, hard, 
then put her to one side and turned 


the car about and headed it for 
Rose Bank. 

He stopped the car at the gate. 
“I’m not going to drive you to the 
door. Will you tell me this, Lily¬ 
bet? When your guardian’s estate 
is settled, will you and Methile be 
very ^at heiresses? I understand 
you inherited everything except 
Rose Bank itself.” 

Lilybet laughed softly. “Uncle 
Doc left us his money, yes, but, poor 
dear, it was just enough to bury him. 
That was why I let you make me 
believe you really wanted rooms 
here. I needed the money.” 

“And Methile hasn’t any, either?” 
he persisted, smiling a little wryly. 

“Not a cent. People think she’s 
Aunt Angelette’s heiress, but aunt 
married again. Why?” 

London laughed shortly. “Per¬ 
haps it won’t stick, that marriage,” 
and with that he drove quickly 
away, leaving Lilybet staring after 
him. 

He actually sounded disap¬ 
pointed; not about Uncle Doc not 
leaving money, but about Methile 
not having any. 

So much had happened that Lily¬ 
bet felt old and beaten, so she took 
the eggs to Mammy Posy and went 
up the bade way to take a shower, 
and curl up on the huge bed in the 
room she had moved into with the 
return of Methile. 

Methile trailed in as Lilybet was 
dozing off. “I’ve found out who he 
is,” she said excitedly. “I pumped 
Ponsonby. St. Ives has a title, 
though he seldom uses it, and loads 
of money. He came here to marry 
and settle down. Well, little Me¬ 
thile will be his girl scout and help 
him. He’s the first man I ever 
really wanted, so it’s hands off. I’m 
going down to the beauty shop and 
get fixed up to slay him, and to¬ 
night watch my dust!” 


"Red Fox At Dawn" 


Lilybet knew, after Methile went 
away, that she should think it over. 
There was so much that was confus¬ 
ing, nothing more so than London’s 
last questions when he had left her 
at the gate, but it had been a long 
day since the red fox had crossed 
her path, so instead of thinking, 
Lilybet yawned and went to sleep, 
London’s kisses burning on her lips. 

She did not waken until she heard 
a tray slammed down on the table 
beside the bed, and Mammy Posy 
turned on lights and rumbled, grum¬ 
bling, about the room. 

“Yo’ missed yo’ dinnah, and Me¬ 
thile say not call yo’. She’s out in 
the garding telling Mister London 
sweet things, what yo’ ought to be 
doin’. Yo’ better go out and strut 
yo’ stuff, or she gwine git him.” 

Lilybet laughed happily. “He 
loves me. Mammy Posy. Isn’t that 
wonderful?” 

Mammy Posy looked queer and 
hurried out of the room, but Lily¬ 
bet, unsuspectingly, ate every bite 
of her excellent dinner. Her long 
sleep had saved her having to watch 
Methile set her net for London. He 
must have changed his mind about 
having dinner with them. 

Lilybet finished and wandered to 
the window, postponing happily her 
meeting with her lover while she de¬ 
cided which was her prettiest dress. 
As she stood there dreaming, the 
garden spread itself before her in 
white moonlight, showing her Me¬ 
thile, in white satin, there below. 
London was there,, too, and Lilybet 
swayed forward, sick to the heart. 
He was holding Methile in his arms 
and kissing her as that afternoon he 
had kissed Lilybet. Harder, becaui* 
Methile was not too shy to respond. 
He was in cream flannels, and every 
wave of his rich brown hair was in 
lace. The moonlight glimmered on 
is monocle swinging from the black 


ribbon. Shaken to the very soul, 
Lilybet stood chained to the spot. 

Something was terribly wrong. 
Probably Ponsonby had lied about 
his master having plenty of money. 
Money must be important to Lon¬ 
don, or he would not have been so 
anxious to prove Methile a potential 
heiress. He took Aunt Angelette’s 
marriage lightly indeed, but that 
didn’t matter. 

There was only one thing in the 
wOTld that stood out in this mad 
day and madder night. He had 
made love to Lilybet and made her 
love him, then had gone away to 
make even more ardent love to Me¬ 
thile, who haxl beauty and possible 
prospects. 

Lilybet put her face down on her 
hands and sobbed until the garden 
was deserted and Methile’s impa¬ 
tient voice was in the doorway. 

“What do you want?” Lilybet 
asked in a hard voice she had never 
used before. 

Methile stared, but the room was 
in darkness, so Lilybet was a blur of 
white robe and whiter face in the 
darkness. 

Methile was in smart traveling 
clothes. “I’m leaving you.” Her 
voice was a scmg of triumph. “St. 
Ives and I are running off in his car. 
We’ll be married across the line, 
where yon don’t need to wait, and 
then Ml to India. St. Ives called 
the minister in a town he knows, and 
told him we’d be there at eleven. 
’By, Lilybet, and don’t miss me too 
much.” 

Lilybet gasped and tried to find 
words, but before she could, Methile 
was gone in a flutter of scented 
skirts. She heard the silken hum of 
the foreign car, then silence, and 
even then Lilybet couldn’t cry, be¬ 
cause there weren’t any tears left, 
just dry, leaden ache where her 
heart had been, the heart that had 
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London looked down into the soft gray eyes, then almost roughly drew 
her close and kissed her with eager breathlessness, as though be could 
never have enough. 


beat so hard against London’s only 
a few hours before. 

A long time afterward Lilybet 
turned on a light and opened the old 


bode that had belonged to Uncle 
Doc. “If a red fox crosses your path 
at sunrise, all that you see that day 
will be unreal.” 





"Red Fox At Dawn*’ 
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“I’m glad this day is almost over,” 
Lilybet said drearily, and sat down, 
her eyes on the clock. 

Ten, eleven, twelve. The day was 
done. 

The rising wind banged a door 
somewhere, and Lilybet remembered 
she hadn’t locked up after the elop¬ 
ers. She tied the silk cord around 
the severe white robe she wore, 
though there wasn’t any one in the 
big house except herself. Mammy 
Posy long ago had retired to the 
shack at the back. Ponsonby—had 
they taken him.? What did London 
think about the girl he had treated 
so cruelly? Was he laughing with 
Methile now about it? 

The house below was a blaze of 
lights, and the front door stood 
open, the chain dangling. Lilybet 
went down past the chimes on which 
at noon of that day—no, the day be¬ 
fore—^London had beaten a weird 
little tune to call her to him. She 
put the chain on the door. She still 
had six weeks before the rightful 
heirs to Rose Bank came to take 
possession. Well, she could go out 
as a lady’s maid. 

She went into the living room to 
shut off the lights and close the win¬ 
dows, and the scent of honeysuckle 
almost overpowered her. She saw 
that it had come from inside as well 
as out, for a huge brown bowl held 
masses of it, and it hadn’t been 
picked by her. 

She reached across it to pull off 
the floor lamp, and a hand caught 
hers, and in the big chair sat the 
man she had supposed was safely 
married to her sister and on his way 
north. 

“I wondered if you weren’t com¬ 
ing down to shut up the house,” 
London said, and drew her down 
into the chair with him. 

“But you and Methile-” 

“Darling, I haven’t seen Methile 


since lunch time. I had a wire to 
take the train to Mobile and bring 
back my boat, so Ponsonby and I 
went. He’s a good sailor, even if he 
doesn’t look it. We just got back, 
not half an hour ago. The wire was 
a fake, as I should have known. I 
roused Manuny Posy to make sure 
you were safe here. Now what is it 
about Methile?” 

The room was going around in cir¬ 
cles, and Lilybet saw London’s face 
through a haze. She dug her fingers 
into the sleeve that was around her 
so securely, and found it was a white 
mess jacket. 

“You weren’t here for dinner?” 
she asked in a faint voice. 

“No, I just said so,” he returned 
patiently. “Did Methile borrow my 
car? It was gone from where I 
parked it at the docks." 

“But I saw you in the garden; you 
had on white flannels,” persisted 
Lilybet, then grew still and knew 
the answer before London explained. 

“I haven’t any white flannels, dar- 
lin’. One can’t wear them in Cal¬ 
cutta. Too hot. I’ll get some, 
though, if you like them.” 

Lilybet shook her head. “Don’t, 
ever”—remembering white flannel- 
clad arms wrapped about Methile’s 
body. “Oh, London, Methile has 
eloped, and she thinks she has 
eloped with you. They were to be 
married somewhere across the line at 
eleven and sail for Calcutta, she 
said.” 

London nodded, and leaned his 
forehead against Lilybet’s hair, his 
arms tightening. 

“I was afraid of it. He heard 
about you girls inheriting your un¬ 
cle’s money, and the amount was 
magnified greatly. He also knew 
aunt had left Rose Bank to me 
whenever Unde Doc should die. It 
was her people’s and mine before she 
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married him. He admitted this 
when I saw him in the morning, and 
boasted he would marry one of you, 
preferably Methile, since she was 
her aunt’s logical heir, too. He 
hasn’t a penny of his own except 
what he and Suke make dishonestly, 
cards, gambling, and worse, and the 
boat. I thought I could save Me¬ 
thile by telling him the truth I had 
learned from you, but his boat was 
gone, and I supposed he was, too, 
and there was the wire. He sent 
that to get me away from Rose 
Bank so he could take my place.” 

“How awful for Methile. She 
hates boats so, and being poor.” 

London’s mouth tightened, and so 
did his arms. “She’s the sweet, gen¬ 
erous sister who left here with a 
thousand dollars, and you without 
a penny. Mammy Posy told me all 
about it. Then she came back after 
she was robbed, to rob you further 
if she could. Darlin’, she may be 
your sister, but I could see to the 
shallows of her mean little soul, and 
she and Deb, my cousin, will make 
a fine pair. Let’s forget them and 
talk about us.” London’s voice lost 
its grimness, and softened to such 
tenderness as Lilybet had not 
dreamed. 

“I’m glad you have Rose Bank,” 
Lilybet said hastily, because she was 


suddenly shy before the look in Lon¬ 
don’s eyes. 

“You won’t mind sharing it with 
me, darlin’?” London asked softly. 
He looked down into the soft gray 
eyes until the lashes drifted oyer 
them, then almost roughly drew her 
close and kissed her with eager 
breathlessness, as though he could 
never get enough. 

Lilybet remembered the scene in 
the garden, and how she had 
thought it had been her, shyness that 
had driven London to Methile’s 
arms. She would never be afraid of 
that again, she fiercely vowed to 
herself, and returned his kisses with 
sweet abandon. 

“Now I’m quite sure it was a fox,” 
Lilybet said dreamily by and by, 
yellow head snuggled against Lon¬ 
don’s shoulder. “You don’t think 
I’m a silly little fool, do you? Me¬ 
thile says so.” 

London, remembering the small 
dog he had seen streaking across the 
road a minute before Lilybet had 
been put into his arms, shook his 
head. “Methile had better be care¬ 
ful after this what she calls my Lady 
Lilybet. Of course it was a fox, dar¬ 
lin’. Didn’t it change everything 
for us?” 

And, his lips on hers, Lilybet 
agreed. 














T he Gonzales bleachers were 
in an uproar. Everybody 
was standing, shouting, wav¬ 
ing red pompons, tossing mega¬ 
phones, whooping it up. It was like 
bedlam. Captain Gary Rollins had 
just completed one of his spectacu¬ 
lar end runs for the winning touch¬ 
down. And Captain Gary was this 
year’s favorite son of football. 

Jeff Hayes, big full back, made 
the extra point; booted tlte ball 
squarely between the goal posts, but 
he drew only a mild cheer. They 


were chortling over that run. A 
touchdown ahead, now, and only 
four minutes left to play! Wasn’t 
Gary the playin’ fool? 

In spite of her best efforts, Susan 
Enderly found herself thrilling to 
Gary’s ovation, although the thrill 
was probably just habit, like Gary, 
himself. He’d been the boy friend 
for a long time; so long, it wasn’t 
going to be easy to shake him off. 
But she could do it; she would! 
She’d had her eyes opened lately to 
a thing or two, and she wasn’t going 
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to keep on being a goof like every¬ 
body else. 

That’s the reason she didn’t leap 
to her feet with the crowd when 
Gary made his run. She had herself 
in training. And, anyhow, she knew 
what was happening out there 
without watching. She even knew 
Jeff would make the try-for-point. 
He always did. And little thanks 
he got for it! He cleared the way 
for Gary’s touchdowns, too, but no 
one knew it. No wonder Jeff was 
bitter at the school, at the team, at 
the whole world! And Susan’s 
brown eyes were almost as bright 
as her coppery hair as she watched 
the white-clad contortionists out in 
front entreat the rooting section to 
“make ’em big!’’ 

And big they were! The “rahs” 
and the “Captain Garys” were al¬ 
most ear-splitting. Susan choked 
wrathfully and crumpled the pre¬ 
cious program with the “names and 
numbers of each and every player” 
into a tight wad. Then she hurled 
it, viciously, and was glad when it 
hit a capering fat man on his shiny 
bald head. Served him right! Let 
him act his age! Couldn’t they see 
who was the real player? 

They were yelling for Gary again. 
He’d shot behind the line and nailed 
the ball carrier for a loss, so now 
the enemy would have to kick, and 
Gonzales would have the ball again. 

More “rahs” and more “Captain 
Garys.” And, like as not, Jeff paved 
the way for that tackle, ojiened up 
a hole, and Gary got the ball car¬ 
rier and the cheers. That’s how it 
usually was. She hadn’t learned to 
see the inside workings of football 
yet, although Jeff was doing his best 
to teach her. So far, the plays 
looked mostly like a jumble. 

The pile untangled, and Jeff got 
up, limping. His jersey was ripped; 
he was drenched with mud, and ut¬ 


terly disheveled. Some contrast to 
Gary! Gary was laughing, running 
back to position, patting fellows on 
the back, talking it up. 

“Hayes must be hurt!” a man be¬ 
side her exclaimed. “Walks like it!” 

His companion chuckled, and Su¬ 
san recognized one of the team’s 
linemen, now in civics, who had been 
injured early in the season and 
wasn’t back in the game yet. 

“He’s all right!” he exclaimed. 
“That limp is old Jeff’s alibi when 
he muffs a play. He makes up for 
it, though. No one minds his pet 
limp.” 

Susan seethed anew. They dared 
to talk that way about poor Jeff, 
who was out there winning their 
game for them! 

“That’s a slick play when Jeff 
doesn’t ball it up!” the ex-lineman 
continued, as the gun fired, ending 
the game. “If Gary hadn’t got in 
there fast, that ball carrier would 
have got away! Sometimes Jeff 
plays like lard!” 

Susan’s coppery hair almost stood 
on end. 

“You—you big ham!” she seethed, 
facing him. “A lot you know about 
it!” Then she raced down the steps 
and through the crowd, wasting not 
a single backward glance on the be¬ 
wildered, blinking object of her 
wrath. 

“Idiots!” She dashed the stinging 
tears from her eyes. “Blind fools! 
I’m going to give that glory hunter 
the works! Getting so he doesn’t 
even ask me for dates; just comes 
and drags me places! He’s too 
darned sure of himself!” 

Then she added, half defiantly. 
“Poor old Jeff! They don’t even 
know he exists, till they want a 
goat!” 

The band was playing trium¬ 
phantly. Frenzied young Gonzale- 
sians were forming the serpentine. 
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and, at the head of the line, rode 
Captain Gary Rollins, laughing, 
waving, carried on the shoulders of 
loyal sons of the school. But Susan 
turned away, her red hair blazing in 
the last, lingering rays of the sink¬ 
ing sun. Determin^ly, she raced 
after a big, gloomy figure, who 
stalked alone toward the dressing 
room, limping slightly. 

“Jeff!” she called. “Oh, Jeff!” 

He turned, his wide shoulders 
drooping. It was pitiful to see how 
tired he looked. And so despond¬ 
ent! 

“That dance our sorority is giving 
for the team to-night,” she began, 
the words coming with a little rush. 
“Are—are you coming, Jeff?” 

Jeff’s gray eyes were gloomy. 
“No,” he replied fiatly, “there’s only 
one girl I’d take, and she’s the cap¬ 
tain’s woman!” 

“H—if you mean me, Jeff, why 
I’m not dated!” 

Jeff stared, stupidly. “Honest? 
Is that straight? That he—Gary 
Rollins isn’t takin’ you to-night?” 

“He thinks he is!” She held her 
small, bright head very high. “He 
thinks it so hard that he hasn’t even 
troubled to make sure! So if some 
one else should ask me-” 

She waited, smiling demurely. 

“So that’s it! He’s takin’ you for 
granted, too; like he does his 
cheers!” Jeff grated. “Well, I’m 
glad you’re wakin’ up, Susan! Sure, 
I’ll take you! Be tickled to! And 
—hot socks! Wouldn’t I like to see 
that guy’s face when he tumbles to 
it! That’ll be worth seein’!” 

“Yes.” She swallowed desper¬ 
ately. “That’ll be pretty grand!” 

Susan couldn’t help being the 
most sought-after girl in school. 
Nor did she try to help it. After 
all, she was but woman. She liked 
fiowers, and dances, and candy, and 


split dates, and good-looking young 
men. Not too good-looking; like 
Gary Rollins, for instance. He gave 
her a supreme pain, with all the girls 
running after him, and the football 
fans going ga-ga over him. And to 
think, up till lately, she’d been 
Gary-crazy, too. She’d been so 
proud of being the football cap¬ 
tain’s woman; it had even seemed 
nice to have him take dates for 
granted—more as if she belonged to 
him. But now her eyes were opened; 
thanks to Jeff. Big, substantial Jeff; 
a tower of strength to the team; the 
real reason for Gonzales leading the 
conference. And no one ever gave 
him so much as a secmid thought! 

“Jeff, you’ve taught me such a 
lot about football!” She snuggled 
up to him, to the tune of “You’re 
My Little Heart Beat!” and tried 
not to think too tenderly about the 
small silver-slippered foot he had 
just trod heavily on. “I could see 
things to-day I never dreamed of! 
And how marvelously you played!” 

Jeff laughed bitterly, and stepped 
on her other foot. Susan winced 
but smiled on. One had to make 
sacrifices for men of real worth, 
didn’t one? 

“A lot of good it does me to play, 
at all!” he gloomed. “Not that I 
want the credit! That’s a pain in 
the neck to me! But no one even 
knew I was there!” 

“I did, Jeff! You were wonder¬ 
ful!” The pathos in Susan’s voice 
was not assumed. Jeff vms a lousy 
dancer. 

“Yeah!” he muttered, almost trip¬ 
ping her. “Say, let’s go off some¬ 
where and talk. I’m fed up on danc¬ 
in’. My leg got an awful wrench in 
that last pile-up. And I’m dog- 
goned tired!” 

“Of course you are! It’s a shame, 
Jeff! I should have realized it 
sooner. Where shall we-” 
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The question trailed off, uncer¬ 
tainly. She’d just seen Gaijy com¬ 
ing toward them. He was going to 
cut in, and it would be a situation. 
She wished devoutly Jeff would 
smash her instep again; it would 
help her disdain to be more convinc¬ 
ing. If only Gary wouldn’t smile 
that little-boy way—eager, and 
apologetic. She’d better not look 
at him; she’d stare up into Jeff’s 
face, breathlessly, hoping she was 
registering heart interest. 

“As soon as I dispose of Gary,” 
she murmured, “we’ll fade. You’re 
so tired!” 

“I sure am!” he nodded. 
“How’r’ya, Gary?” 

Gary ran his hands through his 
fair hair, tousling it ridiculously. 
Gary always did that when he was 
excited. It seemed to Susan that 
she’d been scolding him for it and 
fixing it right again, practically all 
her life. 

“I swore I wouldn’t do it, Susan; 
ask you to dance, I mean,” he 
blurted. “But I can’t hold out. I’m 
plenty squelched, honey, if that 
helps. Next time. I’ll make my 
dates a month in advance.” 

“There’ll be no next time, Gary!” 
Her laugh was shaky, but at least it 
was a laugh! “You see, I’ve mis¬ 
laid my ‘Oh, you great big hero’ 
complex, and you wouldn’t like me 
without that!” 

“I guess I’m dumb,” he muttered. 
“I recognize the loganberries, but 
they-” 

“They’re out of season,” she hur¬ 
ried on. “This is the fish course, 
only your dish is apple sauce! You 
—pulling spectacular stuff! Calling 
your own signal all the time, for the 
benefit of the grand stand! Grab¬ 
bing for the other fellow’s cheers! 
You’ve fallen in a big way for Cap¬ 
tain Gary, and you’re stealing the 
spot from the only real performer on 


the team!” Her voice broke, crazily. 

“You—^you- Oh, just the sight 

of you gives me the jitters!” 

She grasped Jeff’s big arm, started 
hauling him away. 

“Come on! Quick!” she choked. 
“I’m going home!” 

Gary Rollins stood still, watching 
them hurry away, while with vigor¬ 
ous hands he did appalling things to 
his hair. 

“Fish course!” he mumbled. 
“Fish! Sure! And I’m the old boy 
with the wide mouth!” 

They were sitting in Jeff’s road¬ 
ster. Susan was trying, hard, to lis¬ 
ten to Jeff’s inside account of that 
day’s game. It should have been 
terribly interesting. One got all 
those fine points one missed from 
the grand stand. If only one wasn’t 
a soft little simp! Stopping to 
think about Gary’s eyes; how blue 
they looked when he was hurt, and 
the way his mouth drew tight, like 
a kid’s when he wants to cry and 
knows he's a big boy, now! 

“It was on that triple reverse 
play,” Jeff was saying, “when I 
smacked down their husky lineman, 
and Big Hero Gary comes tearip’ 
through the hole I made, and mikes 
the tackle, and draws the cheers! 
He can have the cheers! I don’t 
want ’em!” 

There was a far-away look in Su¬ 
san’s eyes, and her smile was a trifle 
vague. 

“I know!” she murmured. “It’s 
really beautiful when it’s combed. 
All sort of smooth and fair and 
shiny-” 

“For cripes sakes!” Jeff scram¬ 
bled out of the car. His gaze was 
uneasy, half alarmed; his attitude 
that of a man hoping for the best, 
but not expecting it. “You’d bet¬ 
ter get some rest! You been work- 
in’ too hard. You go in and relax. 
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and breathe real deep! 

That’s what to do 
when you’re tired!” 

Susan should have 
been happy, but she 
wasn’t. She had put Gary in his 
place, and he was staying there; too 
well. She had befriended JefiF, and 
his stock was soaring. The girls 
were getting all hopped up over Jeff. 
He was so big and brutal-looking. 


•‘There’ll 
be no next 
time, Gary! 
You see. I’ve 
mislaid my ‘Ob, 
you great big hero’ 
complex, and you 
wouldn’t like me witb- 
tbat!” 


you know! And if 
Susan Enderly saw 
something in a man, 
it was there! 

Jeff was getting 
more of the cheers, too; the papers, 
the fans were giving him a tumble 

at last. But Gary- 

Sport writers said he had 
slumped, that he was stale, that he 
had lost his nerve. No longer did 
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he flash around the ends for long 
gains; never did he take daring 
chances. Again and again he sent 
Jeff with the ball into stone-wall 
lines. Short gains; safe gains. Oc¬ 
casionally, he called his own signal; 
but he seemed uncertain, pepless. 

Jeff got pretty peeved about it. 

You couldn’t blame him; Jeff tried 
to be broadminded. 

“It’s hard on all of us,” he ex¬ 
plained. “Havin’ a weak captain 
is bad for the mor—for the morale! 
Sump’n better break, or we’re sunk 
when we meet State.” 

But Gary still smiled, and carried 
on, just as if nothing was wrong. It 
didn’t matter that he’d lost her 
friendship, Susan reflected, bitterly. 

Nor did he act as if he minded let¬ 
ting the team down. Coach 
benched him a few times, and he’d 
just sit there, grinning, uncaring. 

She hated happy-go-lucky people 
who couldn’t feel deeply! 

Each game, Susan sat up in the 
grand stands, watching Gary, seeth¬ 
ing with anger at herself for not 
being able to forget him. He was a 
habit, all right; a bromide. She 
kept thinking of the things he used 
to say; about her eyes, the tiny dim¬ 
ples at the corners of her mouth, 
her funny, tip-tilted little nose, with 
its sprinkle of freckles. Gary adored 
freckles, he always vowed, and her 
hair; hair which was exactly the 
color of new copper pennies. Prob¬ 
ably he was saying the same things 
to a lot of other girls, now. If only 
she weren’t such a little idiot; re¬ 
membering his foolish talk, wanting 
to hear it again. She was an addict, 
all right, to a pernicious habit. And 
that habit was Gary. 

Jeff was different, even in his love- 
making. He was practical. Some¬ 
times when he seemed just on the 
verge of a beautiful moment, he’d 
stop to explain some technical phase 
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of football to her—which showed 
how much things, real things, meant 
to him. For instance, if she’d stand 
him up as she had Gary, he’d be 
plenty mad! Catch him grinning 
about it! 

Jeff wasn’t at all fussy about the 
color of a girl’s hair, either. Red 
was as good as any other color, he 
said, as long as there was some gray 
matter under the hair. She ought 
to be proud he had chosen her. 

“Susan,” he said, as they came 
out of math class one day, “are you 
going to let me hang my fraternity 
pin on you? I’d like to do it, now!” 

It was just like that; Jeff’s pro¬ 
posal. Brief, broad daylight, folks 
hurrying to and from classes. But 
why not? A daylight proposal 
wasn’t all cluttered up with moon¬ 
light, and roses, and glamour, and 
sticky sentiment, so a girl couldn’t 
think straight! 

“There’s no use in stalling 
around,” Jeff continued. “Here— 
hold still, and I’ll pin it on you!” 

Susan caught the glitter of blue 
sapphires as Jeff unfastened the pin 
from his sweater. It was a beautiful 
pin. Blue—the color of- 

“No, Jeff, please!” She caught 
his big hand. “Not just yet! It 
would be so final!” 

“Final? Why not?” Jeff’s eyes 
narrowed. “I know! You’re s till 
sugary over that egg of a captain! 
Can’t you see, even yet, Susan, 
what a flop he is? A few hard 
smacks, and he folds up! You told 
him a few facts about himself, and 
what happened? Tell me that, Su¬ 
san! What happened?” 

She stood very still, almost hold¬ 
ing her breath. 

“What happened, Jeff?” she 
asked, in a small voice. 

“He folded up, like I said. No 
fight! He lets a woman’s gaff knock 
him for a loop!” 
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“You mean”—she clutched his 
arm fiercely—“you mean he cared? 
About what I said?” 

“Cared!” Jeff chuckled. “Sure 
he did! He’s been takin’ it out on 
me. Makin’ me pack the ball, tryin’ 
to show me up. Talkin’ about me to 
the others. I’ve caught him at it.” 
He eyed her, possessively. “That’s 
why I want to hang my pin, now! 
I’m goin’ to show him up, to-mor¬ 
row!” 

“You—^you’ll not!” she panted. 
“He can outplay you! He will!” 

“Think so? He’s not even in the 
startin’ line-up!” 

“I don’t care!” she laughed hys¬ 
terically. “That doesn’t mean a 
thing! He’ll play to-morrow. He’ll 
do it his old way and he’ll win the 
game!” 

“You don’t know what you’re 
talkin’ about. We haven’t a chance 
to win from State. Not a chance!” 
He fastened his fraternity pin back 
on his sweater, taking infinite pains 
with the safety catch. “I’ll bet, if 
he gets in at all, he plays a lousy 
game to-morrow! And that we lose 
by a lop-sided score!” 

“I’ll take you!” she flared, blink¬ 
ing back the tears. “If Gary doesn’t 
play the game of his life and if we 
don’t beat State then you can hang 
your old pin on me, for keeps! But 
if he does”—she was tearing her 
handkerchief slowly to tiny shreds— 
“and we do win, then—then ” 

“Then?” Jeff’s gray eyes were 
steely. 

“Then I’ll—I’ll- Oh, shut 

up!” And Susan, very unsensibly, 
turned and raced up the path, her 
hair bobbing in a most undignified 
manner about her small, angry face. 

Gary wouldn’t look at Susan. He 
was smiling, and polite, and friendly. 
But he was a lot thinner, his face 
looked almost hollow, and he didn’t 
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rumple his hair once. Sleek, it was, 
and very orderly. 

“It’s nice of you to take such an 
interest in the team, Susan,” he said. 
“I wish I could promise a win to¬ 
morrow!” 

“Oh, it isn’t that!” Why was he 
making it so hard? “It’s you, 
Gary! Coach hasn’t any right not 
to start you! You’re captain!” 

“That doesn’t matter,” he said 
quietly. “The team does better 
without me. Coach is quite right.” 

“But, Gary, don’t you care?” 

His eyes met hers, and Susan 
knew she had made a dreadful mis¬ 
take. Care! Why, Gary’s eyes 
made her want to cry, and cry, for¬ 
ever. Then he looked away, and be¬ 
gan whistling, off tune. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that!” she 
gasped. “And, Gary, I was such a 
beast to you, that night! I—I was 
crazy, I guess! You deserved all 
the credit you were getting—and 
more! You’ve got to play like that 
again, Gary! Daring—like you 
used to!” 

He shook his head, smiling. 

“You were exactly right, darlin’,” 
he said wearily. “I was a four- 
flusher, getting by on luck. I needed 
to know. But thank you for being 
sorry, redhead! Old Jeff’s a lucky 
guy! You’re pretty sweet.” 

“Please, Gary, I can’t stand it!” 
She was crying, openly, now. “Hav¬ 
ing you so beaten! So-” 

“Not beaten, honey! Just a hunk 
o’ cheese, who got a close-up of him¬ 
self!” he grinned carelessly. “Now 
cheer up, Susan! You’re going to 
be plenty proud of Jeff to-morrow!” 

Just before game time, Susan had 
a telephone call. It sounded like 
Jeff’s voice at the other end of the 
line, and yet it couldn’t be! Jeff 
was always cool, collected. And this 
person, whoever he was, shouted and 
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“Now you get out of here, and leave me alone. I don’t want your pity! 
And don’t you come butting into my affairs any more, or I’ll give you 
the spanking you’ve bad coming to you all your life, and never got!” 


hesitated until she could scarcely 
understand him. 

“I—I’ve been a chump, I say! A 
mutt! You’ve got to do it, Susan! 
You can! It’s the only sensible 
thing to do!” That was Jeff, all 
right! “Here he’s been talkin’ me 
up to the guys, instead o’ what I 


said! I had him all wrong! The 
coach frizzled me over it, my crab- 
bin’ and all! And here he was, 
framin’ it for me! It’s our only 
chance, Susan! I know you’re mad 
at me, but you can make him snap 
out of it! Say you will!” 

“For goodness’ sake, get hold of 
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yourself!” she begged. “Tell me 
what’s happened. In a few words!” 

“Why—why, I’m captain!” he 
choked. “Next year’s captain. 
They elected me at the breakfast 
the coach gave the team! And we’ve 
got-” 

“Just what am I to do?” she broke 
in. “Make it snappy, JeflF!” 

“I want you to get hold of Gary, 
and pep him up! Make him call lus 
own signal! He’s got to pack the 
ball! He’s shifty, and fast. He’s 
our only chance! We’ve got to win, 
Susan! I’m captain and he’s play¬ 
in’!” 


“Being captain does make a dif¬ 
ference, doesn’t it?” she said softly. 
“Well, I’ve already talked to him, 
and it’s no use. Gary is beaten. 
We’ve done a good job between us, 
Jeff; you and I!” 

“Do it again!” Jeff’s voice was 
almost a croak. “It means every¬ 
thing! Listen! He wasn’t foolin’! 
He was just sure of himself! And he 
has to be! He’s that sort! Coach 
says that’s what’s wrong! And no 
one else has his speed, his nerve! 
When he goes good, the team goes! 
Susan, please, for Heaven’s sake 
try-” 
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“I don’t guess Heaven knows 
much about us!” she choked. “We’d 
better either leave Gary alone or 
apologize on our knees!” 

The first half of that game was 
a nightmare to Susan. Gary had 
slumped; Jeff had slumped; the 
whole team had slumped. They 
were nervous, too anxious. They 
fumbled; they dropped the ball at 
important moments, and all mo¬ 
ments are important when a- player 
starts dropping balls around. They 
couldn’t tackle, and they couldn’t 
block. And their lack of teamwork 
was appalling. 

Susan wanted to run, or scream, 
or put her fingers in her ears, tight, 
so she couldn’t hear the bitter com¬ 
ments all around. 

Of course. State was good! But 
no team should have shoved the 
Gonzales crowd around as they were 
doing. It was heartbreaking. Jeff 
was pleading, shouting hoarsely; 
but he was discouraged, his wide 
shoulders asag. And he was fright¬ 
ened! All of them were frightened. 
They looked panicky—all but Gary. 
And Gary didn’t seem to care; he 
~played listlessly, as if he were ter¬ 
ribly tired. 

“The yellow bums!” some one 
shrieked. “Send in some foot warm¬ 
ers!” 

The score was only thirteen to 
zero at the end of the half. It 
should have been many times that. 
But twice Gary woke up and made 
tackles which averted touchdowns; 
and a few times Captain-elect Jeff 
forgot to stumble over his feet and 
smeared dangerous plays. 

The cheers from the rooting sec¬ 
tion were forced, mechanical. The 
slaughter was only half finished. 
Thousands of angry, humiliated 
eyes followed them as the beaten, 
dirty, disheveled little army—some 


of them openly sobbing—^trudged 
toward the dressing rooms. 

Suddenly, Susan started down the 
steps. She didn’t know where she 
was going, nor why. Just one thing 
of which she was conscious. A slen¬ 
der, drooping figure who trailed the 
scattered players, slowly, his head 
bent, while with one hand he swung 
his scarlet helmet, listlessly. 

“Gary!” she called. “Wait!” 

Gary turned. He looked old and 
tired. His face was a queer, gray¬ 
ing color. 

“It’s no use, Susan,” he chided 
wearily. “We’re plain lousy!” 

“You can say that!” she choked. 
“You dare to even think it! Just 
because a girl idiot calls you names, 
you believe her! Haven’t you a Uck 
of sense? Don’t you care about the 
team? About the school and me? 
We want to be proud of you, to 
cheer for you, and you’re throwing 
us all down—for a little red-headed 
simp! You big ham!” she choked. 
“You—^you ” 

“Susan, you hush!” Gary’s blue 
eyes were getting a funny black, and 
his voice was suddenly deep and 
growling. “I’ve taken a lot from 
you, but not this! You can’t call 
me yellow!” 

“Oh, can’t I?” she panted. “I 
will, and you’ll take it, just like you 
took the other! You’ll believe it! 
Because you’re a quitter! Because 
you are yellow! You can’t fight! 

You- Oh, Gary, don’t—please 

—^you’re hurting me!” Her voice 
was a frightened wail. 

“Did you hear me say to hush?” 
He caught her wrist in a crushing 
grasp, and she blinked, bewildered. 
This wasn’t Gary—with his care¬ 
less smile and winning ways. His 
face, passion-distorted, white-hot 
with anger, swam before her blurred 
vision; his eyes were blazing, even 
his voice was seething with rage. 
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“Now you get out of here, back 
where you belong, and leave me 
alone. D’ye hear?” He shook her, 
slightly, and she began whimpering. 
She couldn’t stop. “You want some 
one to pity and some one to cheer 
for, do you? Well, I don’t want your 
pity! And you can get up there and 
cheer for whoever you please and 
whenever you get damned good and 
ready! D’ye get that? And don’t 
you come butting into my affairs 
any more, or I’ll give you the spank¬ 
ing you’ve had coming to you all 
your life, and never got!” 

“Gary! Oh—oh-” 

He stopped, suddenly, and stared 
down at her as if he were just com¬ 
ing out of a horrible trance. Then 
he looked down at the slender wrist, 
red and twisted. 

“Susan! I—I’m a beast!” he 
gasped. “I didn’t know—but, oh, 
darlin’, how could you say that?” 

“Because, you big simp,” she 
sobbed, “I 1-1-love you!” 

Then she started running back to¬ 
ward the grand stand, where every¬ 
body was watching the spectacle of 
colored cards the State rooting sec¬ 
tion was displaying; spelling mes¬ 
sages, forming weird pictures. She 
couldn’t see very well—her eyes 
were so dimmed with tears—and she 
couldn’t think, and she was utterly 
weary. Gary hated her; he would 
always hate her; she deserved to be 
hated. And all because she was a 
red-headed, rattle-brained little im¬ 
becile. Blindly, she groped her way 
to her seat. 

After a few hundred hours of end¬ 
less waiting, the team trotted back 
on the field. Gary’s attitude was 
not that of lounging carelessness. 
He was stalking around, defiantly, 
an earnest, do-or-get-slaughtered 
expression in the very slant of his 
shoulders. 


Susan watched, her hands knotted 
into tight fists, while Jeff booted the 
ball over the goal line. It was 
brought back to the twenty-yard 
line, then she saw Jeff plunge in, 
knocking interference men every 
which way. She saw Gary flash 
forward; like the Gary of old, saw 
him cross the scrimmage line, swoop¬ 
ing relentlessly upon the ball car¬ 
rier, and jerking him to earth with 
a thud. 

“They’re wakin’ up!” chanted 
voices all around. “Now watch ’em 
go!” “That’s the stuff!” 

Gary was racing up and down the 
line, whacking players on the back, 
talking it up. The line held—held 
again. State kicked—and Gonzales 
had the ball! 

Susan leaned forward, her eyes 
haunted, her breath coming in queer 
little gasps. The team was rushing 
into the huddle, pressing forward, 
eager to get Gary’s signals. They 
were alert, on their toes. 

Once more Gary was captain; 
leader of the team. Once more the 
team was made of championship 
stuff. 

Suddenly Susan saw a little-used 
formation. It could mean just two 
things; a triple reverse, with Gary 
finally going around left end, or a 
forward pass—Jeff to Gary—down 
the left side of the field. She waited, 
breathless. The ball was snapped; 
a mass of players, thinning out, 
spreading, grim, determined. 

She saw Gary slipping swiftly 
down the left side line. And Jeff 
was angling back, the ball tightly 
grasped in his big right hand. He 
stopped, his long arm swung high, 
snapped forward, and the ball sped 
like a rocket, boring swiftly through 
the air, while Gary raced to meet it. 

Susan closed her eyes. Her lips 
moved. “Please, God—^please, 
God.” 



A deafening roar rose in mighty 
unison from thousands of throats. 
Everybody was yelling, shrieking, 
pounding each other on the back. 
iBedlam was out-bedlamed. Gary 
was racing toward the State ^al 
line, tightly grasping that precious 


ball; racing as jf life, itself, depended 
upon that touchdown. 

Susan laughed and cried, both to¬ 
gether. The game went on; a spec¬ 
tacular, stupendous affair that 
thrilled and awed that vast throng. 
They had never seen anything like 
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it; they knew they would never see 
anything like it again. 

Captain Gary was playing with 
an earnestness, a savage intensity, 
he had never displayed before. And 
the team caught his spirit. They 
played like inspired beings. They 
put over touchdowns, and kicked 
goals, and did it again. 

Faster they played, and faster, 
scoring, running away with the 
game. And, in the grand stand, the 
cheers mounted, mounted, until the 
spectators were in a frenzy, scream¬ 
ing, shouting to Gary, begging for 
more touchdowns. The game was 
won, but the cheers went on; cheers 
for Captain Gary, who had played 
the most marvelous game of his ca¬ 
reer. Beautiful music—mad music 
—were those cheers. Susan could 
have listened and thrilled forever! 

Down the steps, through the vic¬ 
tory-crazed mob, she pushed her 
way. Some one blocked her path; 
some one big and wide and deadly 
serious. 

“Jeff, you were grand and per¬ 
fectly beautiful!” she laughed. “But 
you must let me go—quick! I— 
I’ve-” 

Then she stopped still, staring at 
Jeff. Those terrible things she had 
said to Gary, his blazing anger— 
she’d utterly forgotten. In the heat 
of the game, in its intensity, they 
had seemed vague, unreal. But now 
those words were gigantic, the most 
important things in all the world, 
and they stood between her and 
Gary. 

Jeff was talking about fraternity 
pins. 

“I wanted to hang it on you, Su¬ 
san, almost worse than anything,” 
he was saying, “but I’ve lost our 
bet, and-” 

“It wouldn’t have done, Jeff,” she 
put in quietly. “Can’t you see? I— 
couldn’t be engaged to you, because 


-” She paused. Some things 

were hard to say. 

“I get you!” he nodded, his face 
brightening. “And you’re right. 
With me being captain next year. 
I’ll have my hands plenty full. It 
wouldn’t have been sensible. And, 
say, there’s some one waiting to see 
you.” 

He began pulling her along to¬ 
ward the far end of the bleachers. 
“He’s a good egg. And I was a 
chump. Him—workin’ for me like 
he was, and me—^jealous! I was a 
ham, Susan.” 

“You mean—^you mean—Gary’s 
there?” she panted, trying to pull 
away. But it wasn’t any use. She 
couldn’t loosen that steady, guiding 
hand. “But, Jeff, I can’t-” 

“Sure you can! You’re doin’ it, 
ain’t you? But you’ll have to make 
it snappy. They’re huntin’ for him, 
now! Gary, here she is! Get under 
them bleachers—hurry!” Jeff was 
talking steadily, pushing her toward 
Gary, pushing the two of them into 
the space under the seats. “I’ll keep 
’em away long enough!” 

Then Jeff turned his wide, com¬ 
fortable back, and she saw just 
Gary, his blue, sweet eyes laughing 
at her, his mop of blond hair, which 
needed a lot of smoothing. 

“Redhead!” he grinned; “little 
honey darlin’. You said something 
back there pretty grand! If you 
meant it! Did you, or-” 

She didn’t answer. She didn’t 
have time. And, anyhow, he 
couldn’t have heard if she had! 

Outside, hoarse-voiced exhorters 
were pleading. 

“Let’s make ’em big! Come on, 
now! Get ready! Make ’em big!” 

“Let’s, darlin’!” Gary’s lips 
smiled, then crushed down on hers 
and she forgot the noise, the wild 
cries, forgot everything but the 
glory of Gary’s lips on hers. 



Moonstruck 


By Ellen Rand 


S YDNEY VAN LORN touched 
her horse’s flank with the heel 
of her trim riding boot and the 
beautiful gray swung forward into 
a smart trot and drew abreast of 
the sorrel. Sydney leaned sidewise 
a little as her piecing eyes sought 
the dark, angry ones of the young 
man on the other horse. 

“I wish you wouldn’t act that way 
about it, Steve. There’s no reason 
why we can’t still be friends. After 


all, it isn’t as though I were break¬ 
ing a promise. I never said I loved 
you.” 

He jerked his head around. His 
face was pale under its tan, and his 
eyes, burning with anger and pain, 
bored into her like gimlets. 

“You never said it, but you must 
have felt sometimes, as I’ve felt for 
weeks now, that we were made for 
each other. Or haven’t you.? Have 
I just been moonstruck?” 
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The horses slowed to a walk as if 
by mutual consent and Sydney 
pulled thoughtfully at a strand of 
Major’s mane. “Oh, I like you bet¬ 
ter than any one in the world, ex¬ 
cept Larry, but when it comes to a 
question of marriage-” 

“You’re going to marry him! Syd, 
I can’t believe it! We’ve known 
each other so long, meant so much 
to each other.” His eyes clung to 
her, caressed her, as if he could 
never get enough of admiring the 
exquisite contrast of her incredibly 
fair skin, dark sleek waves of hair, 
and vivid blue eyes. With his 
glance he embraced her slender, boy¬ 
ish figure in its smart riding habit, 
shirt carelessly open at the neck to 
reveal the smooth line of her white 
throat. 

Sydney colored under his scrutiny 
and her eyes strayed to the dark, 
cool pine woods bordering the dirt 
road. She thrilled suddenly to the 
pungent smell, to the sound of the 
dof-do'p of the horses’ hoofs, 
slightly muffled in little billows of 
dust that rose from the road as the 
two thoroughbreds placed each foot 
with delicate precision. 

Steve laughed suddenly, bitterly. 
“Strange that he should take from 
me the two things that meant the 
most—you, and this place.” 

“Take!” She stiffened with anger 
and her blue eyes turned to ice. 
“How can you say such things, when 
he saved you from disgrace, per¬ 
haps from jail!” 

Steve’s jaw muscles jumped out 
rigidly as he clamped his teeth to¬ 
gether. “Sometimes I wish I hadn’t 
accepted his help.” His face re¬ 
laxed and he raised his hand in a 
quick gesture of apology. “I’m 
sorry, Syd. I shouldn’t say that. 
I know I owe him more than I can 
ever repay. It’s jealousy and self- 
pity, I guess. Jealousy because 


Randolph and I have run neck to 
neck since we met in college, gradu¬ 
ating together, and then the bank. 
No, I’m wrong. We weren’t neck 
to neck; I was ahead. I had Twin 
Oaks and an income; he started 
from scratch and beat me. Funny, 
how his ship’s come in. He used to 
say jokingly that being born in pov¬ 
erty had made him ruthlessly ambi¬ 
tious for a good income, a decent 
home, and a wife to fit both. I 
don’t blame you for picking him. 
He’s a success; I’m a failure.” 

“You’re being insulting, Steve,” 
Sydney said quietly. “Larry and I 
are in love, and you know it.” 
Quick sympathy drowned the re¬ 
sentment in her eyes. “You’re not 
a failure. It was just a string of bad 
luck.” 

He said, as if to himself: “Bad 
luck. We were both in the same 
position. It was only bad luck the 
cashier tampered with my books in¬ 
stead of his, and then escaped so 
nothing could be proved.” 

Sydney looked at him with won¬ 
der, mingled with pity and a faint 
contempt. How he had changed in 
the last year! Could he ever ha»e 
been that vital, slightly arrogant, 
gay young man with the happy, 
booming laugh of one who is a 
friend of all the world? Of course, 
she mustn’t forget that his life had 
been blasted suddenly, horribly, and 
that through it all he had kept a 
stiff lip, till now. 

He went on, as if enumerating 
aloud items to be entered in a 
ledger. “But I’m apt to forget my 
good luck—Randolph’s getting a 
legacy just at that time and lending 
me part of it to square my accounts. 
If only I could have repaid him!” 

Sydney’s heart went out to him. 
So that was what rankled! How 
she had misjudged him! He could 
bear his own misfortune, but when 
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it was a matter of not being able to 
square obligations- 

“Please don’t feel badly about 
that, Steve. He wanted this place, 
and besides, he doesn’t need the 
money.’’ 

Steve looked at her strangely, 
broodingly. “I know. But I would 
have given anything to have been 
able to save Twin Oaks. I’ve often 
wondered about that legacy. Ran¬ 
dolph never spoke of his family, but 
once he told me he’d been earning 
his living since he could walk, sell¬ 
ing papers and what not. Certainly, 
if he’d had a relative as well off and 
as well disposed-’’ 

“Oh, he told me about that,” Syd¬ 
ney put in quickly. “It was some 
one he once had worked for—a 
wealthy old man with no children 
who had become very much at¬ 
tached to Larry and left him every¬ 
thing when he died. Larry said he 
was never so surprised in his life.” 

“Sounds like something you read 
about.” 

The hardness in his voice de¬ 
stroyed the remnants of her behef in 
him. He hadn’t been able to rise 
above adversity. He had become 
sullen, resentful, grudging his friend 
the one stroke of luck Larry had 
ever had, the good fortune that had 
made it possible for Larry to save 
him. 

“You shouldn’t have stayed on 
and worked for Larry,” she said 
crisply. “It’s warping you.” 

He laughed again, that short, bit¬ 
ter laugh. “What else could I do? 
I’ve no references. The bank au¬ 
thorities gave me a break allowing 
me to settle instead of putting me 
in jail. They’ll never believe it was 
a frame-up without proof. And 
there’ll never be any proof unless 
Hallam, the cashier, is caught. So 
there’s no career open to me in the 
business world. 


“Oh, I wouldn’t mind so much if 
we were still friends. But that’s 
finished since Randolph’s been pay¬ 
ing me to run the place. He’s busy 
playing master of the house. I 
might as well have been hired 
through an agency by a member of 
his staff.” 

Sydney had been poignantly 
aware of the change in attitude be¬ 
tween the two men, and it hurt her 
terribly. “Couldn’t you get this 
kind of a job somewhere else?” 

“Even that would be hard for a 
suspected criminal.” The deeply 
etched lines of suffering around his 
mouth faded, and his eyes grew soft 
as he gazed at the horses they were 
riding. “Anyway—^this probably 
sounds silly to you—I couldn’t bear 
to leave Major and Prince, unless I 
were discharged.” 

A wave of happiness and sadness 
swept over Sydney at this spark of 
the old Steve she had once known 
so well, admired so much. She 
smiled at him tenderly. “Sorry, 
Steve. I’ve been awfully mean.” 

He grinned ruefully, unable to 
conceal the longing in his eyes. 
“You’ve been nothing of the sort, 
Syd. I’m the one to apologize for 
cutting loose Uke this. It’s the first 
time. Sorry I forgot myself.” 

She dropped her eyes, feeling 
oddly shy with him all at once. 
“Shall we canter back to the sta¬ 
bles? Larry and whoever he’s 
bringing with him from town have 
probably arrived by this time.” 

As they rode along side by side, 
Sydney found herself noticing, as she 
often had before, how well he rode, 
how much a part of the horse he 
was, and how gentle and sensitive 
his strong, muscular hands were on 
the reins. It never occurred to her 
that he was admiring her own horse¬ 
manship and singling out the same 
points as proof of excellence. 


Moonstruck 


Steve made as if to turn into the 
lane that went back of the house to 
the stable, but Sydney spotted 
Larry’s big black-and-chromium 
car parked behind her own car in 
front of the big house. She cantered 
past Steve and up the main drive. 
He followed more slowly. 

Sydney reined in expertly and 
sprang to the ground. The doors 
of Larry’s car were open, disgorging 
suitcases, hatboxes, tennis rackets, 
golf clubs. It looked as though an 
army had moved in, and Sydney 
was astonished to see only two peo¬ 
ple standing beside Larry in the 
drive. 

He whirled around and strode 
over to her, looking very tall and 
dark and well-groomed in an im¬ 
peccably tailored gray suit and blue 
shirt. Sydney thought it fitted him 
almost too well, and that the color 
scheme—further enhanced by a blue 
tie, a shade darker than the shirt, 
and carefully folded blue-bordered 
handkerchief sticking out of his 
breast pocket—was almost too per¬ 
fect. 

But she forgot everything when 
he bent and kissed her. “Sorry to 
be late, darling.” He grinned into 
her eyes then looked past her at 
Steve, standing at the horses’ heads, 
and his grin faded. “At least, you 
haven’t been bored waiting for me, 
I see. Anderson, I believe I told 
you we’d want the horses this after¬ 
noon before dinner.” There was ac¬ 
cusation in his voice and his man¬ 
ner was just a tinge insulting. 

Sydney caught herself looking 
anxiously at Steve. His face was 
masklike. He rubbed Major’s fore¬ 
head gently as he said, “We only 
took a short ride. They ought to go 
out twice a day anyway.” 

Larry’s hands closed convulsively 
and he drew a deep breath. “That 
will do, Anderson. You can put 


them in now.” He waved toward 
the car. “Then take this luggage to 
the two bedrooms in the north 
wing.” He swung around and linked 
arms with Sydney. “Come on over 
and meet a couple of good eggs, Syd. 
I’m beginning to perceive that this 
is going to be one swell week-end!” 

Over her shoulder, Sydney saw 
Steve lead the horses off without a 
word, without a change in his ex¬ 
pression. It was so tragic that this 
bitter antagonism had sprung up be¬ 
tween two men who, for five years, 
had been inseparable friends. It had 
always been “Larry” and “Steve” 
in those days. 

There was a little lump in her 
throat as she glanced up at the huge, 
rambling house, and remembered 
another bright September day some¬ 
thing over a year ago. 

Steve had been master of Twin 
Oaks then. It was the day she had 
met Larry. Larry had been much 
thinner than he was now, and eager 
and intense, even a little shabby. 
Her heart had gone out to him, and 
she remembered the thrill of pleas¬ 
ure she had felt when she knew he 
was attracted to her. 

Steve had admired him intensely 
and had described to her glowingly 
how Larry had gone through col¬ 
lege by virtue of a scholarship and 
a job, and what a grand person he 
was. Steve had often said it made 
him feel useless and pampered to 
think of Larry fighting abject pov¬ 
erty all his life, and had taken his 
less fortunate friend under his wing, 
getting him into a good fraternity, 
introducing him to his friends, 
teaching him the necessary social 
graces of dancing, riding, tennis, 
golf. 

Sydney had instantly felt Lany’s 
deep appreciation for everything 
Steve had and was. He had none of 
the other’s easy, jovial, rather arro- 
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“Sorry to be late, darling.” Larry grinned into her eyes, then looked 
past her at Steve, and bis grin faded. “At least, you haven't been bored 
waiting for me, I see." 


pnt acceptance of the good things happy coincidence, for Steve was 
in life. It was ironical that the for- saved from pubhc disgrace, 
tunes of one should begin to rise Larry had repaid Steve mag- 
just as those of the other crashed— nanimously, out of all proportion, 
ironical, and at the same time a and if Steve hadn’t been utterly self- 
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ish, thought Sydney as she watched 
his retreating back, he would have 
felt grateful, at least. But Steve 
could see only the ironical side of 
it. It rankled that he should be the 
underdog now, and it was natural 
that it should hurt him to watch 
Larry’s rise to success. Larry was 
cashier now. 

Larry was making introductions, 
and Sydney roused herself from her 
reflections impatiently and tried to 
concentrate on the people she was 
meeting. 

With diflaculty, she kept the 
shocked surprise out of her eyes. 

The woman, “Bunny” Morton, 
was an artificial blonde, a little too 
plump, too made-up and swathed in 
a bizarre red-and-white sports dress 
that fitted too tightly. A1 Shard, 
her companion, was short and heavy, 
clothed in striped flannels, extremely 
pointed shoes and a rainbow tie. 
On the little finger of each pudgy 
hand was a large ring. 

Inwardly, Sydney shuddered with 
repulsion. Wlxere could Larry have 
picked up such friends? And he 
had described them as “good eggs”! 

“Nice place you’ve got here, 
Larry, if you like the country, which 
I doil’t.” The woman’s voice was 
edged with a suggestive drawl which 
Sydney soon realized was habitual 
if affected, like everything else about 
her. 

The man removed a chewed cigar 
from his mouth. “Yeah. Not bad 
at all. What do you do around 
here, Larry? Any golf?” 

Larry laughed. “The minute you 
city people get into the country, 
you’re suspicious of everything. 
There’s a golf course a little way 
down the road. I told you about it 
when you asked if you should bring 
your clubs.” 

A1 Shard’s laugh was a hoarse 
cackle. “Yeah, but I just wanted 


to be sure • it wasn’t in the next 
State. Distance means nothing to 
you farmers.” 

Bunny sidled up to Larry, and 
Sydney withdrew a step before her 
advance, jammed her hands into 
the pockets of her riding breeches 
and wondered how he could stand 
there without making some involun¬ 
tary movement away from the crea¬ 
ture. 

“Give me a cigarette,” Bunny said 
languidly to Larry. He produced 
one and lighted it for her, then, 
through a cloud of smoke: “Listen, 
I didn’t come up here so you could 
spend your time playing golf with 
Al. You’ve got to play tennis with 
me. I hate it, but I’ve got to keep 
my figure.” 

There was more meaningless ban¬ 
ter and a good deal of loud laughter 
in which Sydney took no part. 

It amazed and shocked her to see 
that Larry was evidently enjoying 
himself hugely. At length, he 
ushered them all into the house and 
put his guests in the hands of Sa¬ 
die, the maid, who was to show them 
their quarters. 

As soon as they were alone, Syd¬ 
ney turned to Larry urgently. “\Vho 
on earth are they, Larry, and how 
do you happen to know them?” 

He put his arm around her 
quickly, soothingly. “I know they’re 
sort of peculiar, darling, but we’ve 
got to be nice to them. You see. 
Shard’s one of our biggest deposi¬ 
tors. He suggested this week-end, 
bringing Bunny along and all, and I 
couldn’t very well refuse, could I?” 

He was smiling eagerly, watching 
her intently, and she gazed thought¬ 
fully into his eyes for a moment. 
Was there a hint of fear and anxiety 
in them? Determinedly she quelled 
a strange uneasiness and smiled. 
“Of course not, Larry.” 

He kissed her then—a lingering 
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kiss that increased in passion until, 
when he finally released her, she 
clung to him a moment, weak and 
limp. 

She loved Larry, but why didn’t 
she have a feeling of deep content 
and blissful security when his arms 
were around her? That would 
probably come when they were mar¬ 
ried. 

At the thought of being married 
to him, she went a little cold. Some¬ 
how it was hard to imagine her¬ 
self his wife—now. He had changed 
so in the last year. He gave an im¬ 
pression of largeness and sleekness, 
and it seemed impossible that he 
had once been the slender, alert, 
boyish creature who had captured 
her heart. 

He interrupted her reflections. 
“I’ll put A1 and Bunny on the courts 
together, then you and I can take a 
ride. How about it?” 

She was grateful to him for ar¬ 
ranging things so the four of them 
wouldn’t be thrown together. “I’d 
love it, Larry.” 

“Fine!” He glanced at a flashy, 
expensive-looking wrist watch. 
“We’ll just about have time, allow¬ 
ing an hour to dress for dinner. I’ll 
be ready in a jiffy.” 

He ran upstairs whistling, and in 
order to avoid A1 and Bunny, Syd¬ 
ney strolled out toward the stables. 
She was wondering uneasily why it 
was Larry seemed almost a stranger 
to her at times. It had struck her 
forcibly when she had seen him in 
the company of A1 and Bunny and 
noticed how intimate he had been 
with them. 

As she approached the stables, 
Steve emerged, leading Major and 
Prince. “ ’Lo, Syd.” He grinned 
and Sydney’s heart bounded with 
joy as she looked into his eyes. He 
could still be himself! He wasn’t 
completely crushed, thank Heaven! 


Walking beside him back toward 
the house she found herself thinking 
how much better she knew Steve 
than the man she was going to 
marry. Just being near him was a 
comfort and banished from her mind 
the vague forebodings that had been 
troubling her a few minutes before, 

“Syd,” he said suddenly, “I want 
you to know how ashamed I am for 
the way I behaved when we were 
out this morning. It’s just that 
whenever I think that all this hap¬ 
pened because of something I didn’t 
do, I lose control. I won’t break 
down like that again, I promise 
you.” 

He wasn’t whining; his voice was 
steady and matter-of-fact, his face 
composed and grave and strong. 
Emotion shook Sydney so deeply 
that for a moment she couldn’t 
speak. She laid her hand on his 
arm and felt him go rigid at her 
touch. “Forget it, Steve. I—I still 
think you’re a grand person.” The 
flame that leaped into his eyes made 
her avert her head, and they stood 
there silently, Sydney’s fingers 
twining themselves absently in Ma¬ 
jor’s silky mane. 

The house door opened abruptly, 
and Larry swung down the walk to¬ 
ward them, swaggering a little. His 
buff breeches were skin-tight, and 
the cut of his dark coat toppled over 
the other side of the peak of fash¬ 
ion. He took Prince’s reins. “Do 
you prefer Major, Sydney?” She 
nodded and he turned to Steve, 
“My car knocks badly, Anderson. I 
wish you’d clean the carbon out 
some time to-day,” 

Steve nodded briefly. He was 
tightening the girth on Major’s sad¬ 
dle. Then, turning to Sydney: “Do 
you mind holding Major a mon^nt? 
I think I’ll change this stirrup 
leather. It seems a bit worn.” 

Larry’s eyes glinted. “Oh, you 
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should have attended to that before 
you brought the horses out.” 

Steve detached the stirrup and 
leather without answering and 
strode off toward the stables. 

Larry led Prince aside a few paces 
and started to mount. He swung 
his leg over clumsily, accidentally 
kicking the horse on the rump. The 
high-strung animal jumped as if he 
had been lashed and started to 
prance nervously before Larry could 
find his other stirrup. Sydney 
gasped when she saw his face dis¬ 
torted with rage, and an involun¬ 
tary exclamation broke from her lips 
as he jerked viciously on the reins 
and started sawing on Prince’s sen¬ 
sitive mouth. 

The horse’s beautiful head 
snapped up as he was thrown back 
on his haunches, then he sprang for¬ 
ward, prancing and rearing, striv¬ 
ing to shake his head free from the 
cruel, cutting iron in his mouth. 

Sydney’s heart contracted in 
agony as she watched helplessly. 

“Larry, don’t! Give him his 
head, please! He’ll be all right.” 

She caught a glimpse of his face 
and knew he hadn’t heard her. It 
was the face of a demon. Without 
relaxing his strangle hold on the 
reins, he was striking at Prince’s 
head with the loose ends of leather 
in his right hand. 

Hardly aware of what she was 
doing, Sydney let go Major’s bridle 
and ran toward the stable, sobs ris¬ 
ing in her throat. “Steve!” she 
called desperately as she drew near. 
“Steve!” 

He appeared in the doorway and 
hesitated, eyes startled. Then he 
was beside her in a single stride. 
“Syd! What’s the matter.'*” 

“Oh, come quickly! Do some¬ 
thing with Larry if you can. He’s 
k-killing Prince!” 

Together they ran back and 


Steve’s fingers, gripping her arm, 
stopped her a little distance from 
the plunging, terrified horse and the 
man on its back. Steve’s face was 
white and set as he walked up to 
them quietly. “Get off, Randolph, 
at once!” 

Sydney’s nerves quivered and 
grew taut. It was the first time she 
had heard Steve address his em¬ 
ployer by name and his voice was 
deadly. 

Larry snarled something she 
couldn’t hear and struck out blindly 
at Steve’s face with the loose ends 
of the reins. 

Sydney cringed as if she had re¬ 
ceived the blow, and the next mo¬ 
ment, in a lightning move, Steve 
snatched the other’s foot from the 
stirrup and dragged him out of the 
saddle, tumbling him in a heap on 
the ground. Almost simultaneously, 
he caught Prince’s reins with his 
other hand, and suddenly everything 
was quiet, tranquil. Steve was 
standing patting and stroking the 
quivering animal, talking steadily 
and soothingly. Larry was climbing 
shakily to his feet, and Sydney could 
see that his face was white and that 
there were beads of perspiration on 
his forehead and upper lip. 

His voice, when it finally came, 
was a hoarse croak, and there were 
gaps of breath between his words 
as if he were striving for control. 
“Anderson, what the devil do you 
mean-” 

Steve interrupted him tersely. 
“No one can cut a horse’s mouth to 
ribbons when I’m around and ex¬ 
pect me to stand by and watch.” 

For the first time, Sydney saw the 
raw flesh at the corners of Prince’s 
mouth. She felt sickish and a little 
faint, but Larry’s voice brought her 
around sharply. 

“I don’t take treatment like that 
from a hired hand, Anderson. 
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You’re through. Finish up the 
things you have to do to-day, and 
get out!” He turned on his heel just 
as Sydney flung herself in front of 
him, breathless, white. 

“Larry! You can’t Are him! 
Why, what will he do.'*” 

His eyes gleamed balefully. “I 
don’t care what happens to him. 
I’ve done all one man can for an¬ 
other, and tHs sort of thing is the 
thanks I get!” 

Sydney went cold all over. Gen¬ 
tlemen didn’t remind one of obliga¬ 
tions. Larry had done a lot for 
Steve, Heaven knew, but the art 
of real giving was graciousness. She 
caught his arm desperately. “Larry, 
can’t you see, he owned Prince, and 
when you’ve known a horse for a 
long time, it’s like a human being 
and-” 

Steve’s voice cut in sharply. 
“Thanks for your intentions, Syd¬ 
ney, but under the circumstances, I 
think I’d better go.” He looked at 
her bleakly for a moment, then 
turned and lead Prince off. 

In a daze, Sydney let Larry take 
her arm and lead her into the house. 
She stopped suddenly in the hall, 
wrenched herself free and whirled to 
face him, her eyes flashing. “Larry, 
I—I never knew you could be like 
this!” 

His eyebrows lifted in surprise. 
“Like what?” 

“Oh, so cruel!” 

He took her hand quickly and 
kissed it. “Forgive me, darling. I 
lost my temper. But sometimes, 
both horses and men have to be 
shown who’s master. Come, my 
dear, let’s change our clothes, have 
a drink!” 

She let him kiss her, but only part 
of her was aware of him. A host 
of doubts assailed her. 

During the evening and dinner, 
she was silent and preoccupied, won¬ 


dering how this gay, charming, at¬ 
tentive Larry could be the enraged 
maniac who had so viciously pun¬ 
ished Prince that afternoon. There 
were so many sides of his character 
she didn’t know, and yet he was one 
of the flnest people in the world in 
so many respects, helping Steve as 
he had. At the thought of Steve 
a lump rose in her throat and a wave 
of panic swept over her. What was 
going to happen to him now? Sud¬ 
denly, she knew she couldn’t let him 
go out of her life. 

They were nearing the* end of the 
last course when she was startled 
out of her thoughts by A1 Shard’s 
harsh voice exclaiming, “Look who’s 
here!” 

All eyes went to the door that 
opened onto the porch. There was 
a moment’s tense silence in which 
Sydney looked at the newcomer, a 
little man with a bald head and 
shifty eyes. Her gaze flew to Larry 
as his chair scraped and he rose 
to his feet. His eyes were narrowed 
and his lips were compressed into 
an ugly, twisted line. “Just what 
do you want?” 

“Show-down, Randolph,” the lit¬ 
tle man said in a monotonous voice. 
“You and your gang.” He jerked 
his head to include every one at the 
table. 

“Too bad you decided you were 
through with me, because I’m not 
through with you.” 

“Now wait a minute!” Larry 
raised a hand that tremfiled visibly. 
He made a horrible attempt to 
smile. “I—I was just about to send 
you a check. It’s upstairs. I’ll get 
it now!” 

“No, you don’t!” Larry, already 
on his way out of the room, spun 
around like a roped steer, and every 
vestige of color left his face. In 
the little man’s hand was an evil- 
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' automatic. “You can’t es- For a moment, every one re- 
i easily as that, Randolph.” mained frozen in various positions 
of suspended action. Then 
suddenly the vibrating si- 
ij| ^^ lence was shattered by a 

^ bellow from the doorway 

/ <^3® at the other end of the 

room. “Hallam!” 

Sydney half rose 
in her chair. “Steve!” 

But he was staring 
fixedly at the stran¬ 
ger. Something had 
clicked in Sydney’s 



The next moment, the gun was in Steve’s hand and he was standing up. 
A trickle of blood was running down the side of his face. Sydney 
sprang forward. “Steve, my dear, you’re hurt!’’ 
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brain, and she remembered that 
Hallam was the name of the cashier 
who had absconded and framed 
Steve. 

Hallam was looking at Steve, but 
his gun still covered Larry unwaver¬ 
ingly. 

Steve yelled, “Stand clear, every¬ 
body!” In one swift move, he 
leaped forward and tipped the din¬ 
ing-room table up on end. In the 
crash of silver and china that fol¬ 
lowed, Hallam’s gun swung around 
and exploded, but Steve ducked and 
the bullet thudded harmlessly into 
the table. 

Sydney, standing against the wall 
paralyzed with numb horror, saw 
Steve’s hand dart out and snatch 
the tablecloth from the floor. Again 
the gun roared and again the bullet 
imbedded itself in the hard wood of 
the table. Almost at the same in¬ 
stant, Steve tossed the cloth, cover¬ 
ing Hallam as if with a shroud, and 
sprang across the intervening space 
after it. The two men crashed to 
the floor, struggling convulsively. 

Involuntarily, Sydney started to 
move toward them, only to find her¬ 
self snatched back and dragged 
across the room by a frantic, nerv¬ 
ous hand gripping her left arm. 
Ahead of them, A1 and Bunny were 
disappearing through the door Steve 
had just entered. 

Sydney fought wildly to free her¬ 
self. “Larry, stop! Aren’t you go¬ 
ing to help Steve?” 

In a blinding flash, she saw him 
for the cruel, craven coward that he 
was. His white, terror-stricken face 
was close to hers. “Don’t argue,” 
he panted. “We’ve got to get out 
of here!” 

She caught at the door with her 
free hand, gripped it, and held on 
frantically. “Let me go!” She 
could never leave that room while 


Steve was in there fighting for his 
life! 

Larry tugged at her furiously. 
“Don’t be an idiot!”' 

Sydney bent her head swiftly and 
clamped her small white teeth on 
his wrist with every ounce of her 
strength. 

He released her with a violent ex¬ 
clamation of pain, and she sprang 
back into the dining room. For 
just a second, they faced each other, 
then he turned and fled. Sydney 
made her way swiftly toward Steve 
and Hallam, her very soul shaking 
with fear for Steve. 

The two men on the floor were en¬ 
twined in a mass of writhing arms 
and legs, but Hallam was no match 
for his assailant. The gun clattered 
to the floor and the next moment 
it was in Steve’s hand and he was 
standing up. “All right, Hallam, 
stay where you are.” 

A trickle of blood was running 
down the side of Steve’s face, and 
Sydney’s knees seemed to turn to 
water. “Steve, my dear, you’re 
hurt!” 

He flashed a grin at her—a grin 
of amazed, incredulous joy. “Only 
a scratch. Syd, you’re a brick to 
stay here! Call the police, will 
you?” 

Suddenly she felt strong and 
capable, and her heart was glowing 
with a great happiness. 

When she returned from the hall 
telephone, Steve was talking to Hal¬ 
lam. “But what was the point of 
framing me? Why did you run off 
with most of the stuff and make it 
look as if I’d taken the rest of it?” 

Hallam’s flat, monotonous voice 
was weary. “It was Randolph’s 
idea. He’d always hated you and 
was jealous of everything you had, 
wanted to break you.” 

“So he wasn’t joking when he 
said he was ruthless in his ^bi- 
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tion.” Steve’s face was grim. “No 
wonder he had such a good time 
riding me. And I thought I was 
being unjust to resent him! His 
‘legacy,’ I suppose, was part of the 
stolen funds.” 

“Yes. He made up that sto^ so 
he could start right in living high.” 

“The two of you were in on the 
job together, huh? And he was pay¬ 
ing you to keep quiet about him so 
he could play respectable citizen.” 

“Yes, and held out on me, the 
rat!” Hate suddenly flamed in Hal- 
lam’s tiny cold eyes. “The other 
two were part of the gang, and you 
let ’em all get away! Now I’ll have 
to take the rap alone!” 

Steve’s fine mouth curved in con¬ 
tempt. “They won’t get far,” he 
said coldly. Then, without taking 
his eyes from Hallam: “Remember, 
Syd, he wanted me to clean the car¬ 
bon from his car. I just had time 
lo take the engine apart before dark. 
If they’re going anywhere to-night, 
they’ll have to walk.” 

“But, Steve!” Sydney cried, struck 
by a sudden thought. “They can 
take my car!” 

He smiled. “I put it away and 
locked it. The keys are in my 
pocket.” 

The police arrived and left, tak¬ 
ing Hallam with them and gleefully 
announcing they’d have the others 
before long. 


Steve was heartily congratulated 
for capturing Hallam with only a 
tablecloth for a weapon, and then 
peace and silence settled down over 
the old place. 

Sydney found herself strolling 
across the lawn in the clear moon¬ 
light, arm in arm with Steve. It 
was like an ecstatic dream. 

He stopped suddenly, faced her, 
gripped her shoulders. “Syd, you 
were so brave, so swell to stand by 
me to-night! I—I’m sorry about 
Larry.” His voice was hoarse, but 
his eyes sparkled. 

There were tears in her eyes, tears 
of joy and relief. “I saw what he 
really was to-night. I suspected 
after the episode with Prince.” She 
swayed toward him a little, her face 
radiant. “I had to stand by you be¬ 
cause—well, you see, darling, I love 
you!” 

With a cry of wild happiness, he 
crushed her in his arms and she 
clung to him, quivering with an 
ecstasy that was exquisite agony. 

“I—I can’t believe it!” He 
laughed shakily. “When I dreamed 
of you, us married and living here 
at Twin Oaks, I wasn’t moon¬ 
struck!’.’ 

“No,” she murmured, “but I was 
for a while, dearest.” 

Then everything was forgotten as 
his lips met hers and the bright 
flame of their love devoured them. 




Leading Man 

By Caroline Appleton 

and Bob Bohan 


D awn STANTON lingered on 
the spiral staircase that 
wound downward from the 
balcony of Carlota Mauresque’s 
triplex apartment into the Georgian 
dining room. 

Dawn had just arranged the 
flowers for the table, a prodigal heap 
of Parma violets that filled the dim, 
oak-paneled room with their wine¬ 
like fragrance. The centerpiece 
was flank^ed by tall ivory candles in 


crystal holders, and tall-stemmed 
crystal goblets seemed to float like 
opalescent bubbles above the price¬ 
less lace cloth at each of the four 
places. 

How like Carlota, Dawn thought, 
to have the table for an informal 
dinner for four dressed with flowers 
that cost a queen’s ransom at this 
season, and that would be withered 
and dead an hour afterward. There 
would be food for the gods, too— 
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hardly tasted because Carlota would 
have to rush off to the theater with 
Martin Garvey. 

jMartin Garvey! The name made 
music in Dawn’s heart. He was 
Carlota’s leading man in the play 
in which she was now starring, “The 
Vestal Virgin.” Dawn knew every 
expression, every line of Garvey’s 
face, every tone of his voice—and 
he hardly knew that she was alive! 
And it wouldn’t matter if he did, 
she thought, bitterly; no man who 
could make love to Carlota Mau- 
resque every night and twice on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, would 
ever give a thought to the dazzling 
Carlota’s mouselike secretary. Dawn 
Stanton. 

Dawn grinned to herself at the 
word “mouselike.” It was hard for 
her to keep her gay nature, her more 
than passable go^ looks subdued 
to the drab uniformity that Carlota 
demanded. The great actress would 
allow no “personality” but her own 
to appear upon the stage of her pri¬ 
vate life. And that was a stage, too. 
Everything about Carlota was 
theatrical, even her matchless 
beauty, to which Carlota was pas¬ 
sionately devoted, with the fervor 
of a pagan goddess whose altar is a 
mirror and whose deity is herself. 
And everybody else in Carlota’s vi¬ 
cinity had to worship at the same 
shrine. 

Dawn loved that, really. She 
thought Carlota was gorgeous. But 
deep in her heart there wasn’t much 
room for admiration for any one but 
Vlartin Garvey. 

There was a soft flush in Dawn’s 
oval cheeks, and a luminous glory in 
her hazel eyes as she pictur^ him 
seated there in that tall carved 
chair, his powerful, lean body erect 
in the tuxedo he wore as casually 
as if it were a smoking jacket. The 
candlelight. Dawn thought, breath¬ 


lessly, would gleam on his closely 
waved fair hair that shone like a 
knightly helmet above his perfect 
features. 

“The goodliest knight,” she quoted 
softly, “that ever sate in hall among 
ladies.” And that reminded her 
that she didn’t know who the fourth 
guest was to be to-night! The third 
was Byron Archer, the dramatic 
critic. But who was the other 
woman? No one very exciting, she 
knew. Carlota didn’t go in for ex¬ 
citing female guests. “Some little 
sap,” thought Dawn, “from the 
company. Somebody who won’t 
dare open her mouth except to say, 
‘Oh, Miss Mauresque, how too sim¬ 
ply divine’—blah!” 

Then she sighed. She remembered 
that she had three check books to 
balance to-night, six notes to write 
telling people who begged for help 
that Miss Mauresque was not, as 
they supposed, a rich woman, and 
about sixty clippings to paste in the 
scrapbook. A swell night’s work, 
but she would have the whole night 
free to do it in, for Carlota and Gar¬ 
vey were going on, after the show, 
to a costume party at Mrs. Burke 
Carteret’s, where they were going 
to give the last scene of their play 
for charity. 

But as Dawn passed Carlota’s 
door, a meteor descended upon her 
unsuspecting head, while it wrapped 
her in roseate clouds of glory. For 
Carlota said: 

“Dawn! Put something on, will 
you, and hurry up! You’re coming 
down to dinner to-night. Byron 
Archer won’t even eat with the girl 
I picked for him, but he says he 
doesn’t mind you. Hurry! He and 
Garvey will be here any moment!” 

“Who—me?” gasped Dawn, halt¬ 
ing in the door. 

Carlota turned from the taffeta- 
draped dressing table. Her lovely 
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brow was black as a thundercloud. 

“ ‘Who—me?’ ” she mimicked, so 
venomously that Dawn longed to 
slap her petulant face. “Why am I 
cursed with a secretary who says 
‘Who—me?’ ” 

“When I’m struck by lightning, I 
lose all sense of grammar,” said 
Dawn, cheerfully. “But I can’t 
come down to dinner. I haven’t a 
rag to wear except the dress I con¬ 
cocted out of that old gray costume 
of yours.” 

“You’ll be charming in that,” 
Carlota murmured abstractedly. 
“Where the devil is Hermine? I 
can’t find my stockings.” 

“Hermine has gone to sit up with 
a sick aunt,” Dawn told her glibly, 
well knowing that Hermine had a 
date with Wilbur, the chauffeur, 
who wasn’t needed to-night because 
Martin Garvey drove Carlota’s 
roadster to the theater. “But I’m 
sure you have stockings. I matched 
up thirty-seven pairs, myself, this 
morning, and a dozen more arrived 
from Orchidee’s by messenger this 
afternoon.” 

“Then I suppose I miust have,” 
said Carlota, vaguely. “Dig up a 
pair for me, there’s a dear. Terri¬ 
bly sheer—I’m wearing black.” 

Dawn found a pair of stockings 
of diaphanous texture and draped 
them over Carlota’s shoulder, 
paused a moment to watch Carlota 
draw a line of scarlet across her 
wide, flexible mouth with the sure, 
Swift hand of an artist, and then 
went out of the room. It’s sinful, 
she thought, bitterly, as she went to 
her own room. No woman ought 
to be as beautiful as that. 

There had been a wild tumult in 
her heart at the thought of dining 
with Martin Garvey. But she was 
depressed and blue as she took down 
the limp, dove-gray dress and laid it 
on her bed. 


If only she had something de¬ 
vastating to wear, something with 
no back to it! Something that 
swirled around her slim knees and 
broke into foam at her feet. Some¬ 
thing that would set off the pale- 
ashen-gold of her hair and the gen¬ 
uinely lovely green lights in her 
hazel eyes. Something that would 
make Martin Garvey sit up and take 
notice! 

But as she brushed the mass of 
soft, pale hair about her delicate 
face, and drew it forward to curl 
against her temples, she felt better. 
She wasn’t half bad-looking, after 
all. And gray was becoming to her. 
Perhaps Garvey was tired of so 
much beauty; perhaps he’d think 
she was nice, even if she didn’t have 
the face that launched a thousand 
ships! A subtle exhilaration claimed 
her as she dived into the bottom 
drawer of her bureau and brought 
forth a pair of cerise moire slippers 
that she had bought at a sale, and 
a length of cerise moire ribbon, fully 
eighteen inches wide, that had come 
tied around flowers for Carlota. 
Dawn couldn’t bear to throw the 
ribbon away, and now she tied it 
about the waist of the gray dress in 
a huge bow with long ends that fell 
to the floor. 

There, thought Dawn, that’s bet¬ 
ter! Then, a little dizzy with ex¬ 
citement—^because she really did 
look well—Dawn leaned against the 
bureau and stared at herself in the 
mirror. Carlota didn’t like to have 
the people who worked for her wear 
make-up, but Dawn drew a scarlet 
line across her soft lips, as Carlota 
had done to her own just now, and 
the color heightened the clarity of 
her skin and gave depth to her eyes. 
She added nothing but a touch of 
powder and a drop of perfume from 
the small atomizer. 

She could hardly believe that she 
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was going to see him on—well, cm 
terms of equality. She fancied that 
she remembered having seen him 
look at her meaningly once or twice, 
with a gleam of interest in his deep 
eyes. She fancied that she had 
heard a caressing note in his lazy, 
clever voice as he greeted her casu¬ 
ally in Carlota’s presence. That mu¬ 
sical voice with its faintly English 
accent, the voice that was such ex¬ 
tremely “good theater,” as Byron 
Archer himself had admitted in his 
column one day, when he had 
panned Carlota and her company 
thoroughly for the seventh time this 
season. 

For some obscure reason Byron 
managed to keep in Carlota’s good 
graces, although he appeared to de¬ 
test her and her art. Carlota did 
not. Archer maintained, wear half 
enough clothes in the temple scene 
in the last act of “The Vestal Vir¬ 
gin.” In this scene, Carlota and 
Garvey reached the climax of their 
powers—the scene in which the 
young priestess forgets to tend the 
Eternal Fire, and it expires while he 
is in the arms of her lover, bringing 
down upon them both the fury of 
the implacable goddess of beauty. 

The play was the work of an 
anonymous author, and Byron 
Archer maintained that the man 
had sought oblivion from the spec¬ 
tacle of a vestal virgin who looked 
as if she were on her way to the 
bathtub! 

Carlota had been livid with rage 
over that sally. Dawn, poring over 
an account book in the adjoining 
room when Carlota read the offend¬ 
ing paragraph to Garvey, had gig¬ 
gled over it rapturously. It was 
true! Carlota overdid this pagan- 
Iw'auty stunt considerably. She 
wore less and less on the stage as 
the years passed, a^d it was begin¬ 
ning to tell in her reputation as a 


serious actress. It was beginning 
to show at the box office. Audiences 
who wanted to see an attractive 
back didn’t care to wade through 
four acts of classical drama for that 
purpose. Archer pointed out, in the 
same paragraph. 

“The fool is ruining my reputa¬ 
tion,” Carlota had wailed. “Garvey, 
what shall I do? I’ll have to get 
married to prove to the world that 
I’m a good woman!” 

To which Garvey had replied, 
with lamentable lack of tact, that 
perhaps the simplest solution was to 
wear more clothes. There had been 
a coldness between Carlota and her 
leading man for a week after that. 
But Carlota had gone into a huddle 
with her dressmaker, and there were 
new costumes in process of prepara¬ 
tion. Dawn didn’t believe, however, 
that Carlota would ever really over¬ 
dress the part. Veils, perhaps, but 
they’d have to be transparent! 

With a last glance at herself in 
the mirror. Dawn went down to the 
library, where cocktails were served 
before dinner. She thought the big 
room was empty at first, but half¬ 
way down the curving stairs she 
paused, breathless, with a sharp, 
swordlike pain at her heart. 

He—Garvey was there! He stood 
in the middle of the amber-lighted 
room, his incredibly handsome face 
uplighted to her with a look of won¬ 
derment and startled admiration. 
Yes, actually admiration. Dawn 
felt the quick blood tingle in her 
finger tips. How wonderful he was 
—standing there, slender and vi¬ 
brant in the sharp black-and-white 
of impeccable evening dress, looking 
up at her as if she were Carlota! 
It was unbelievable. 

She smiled faintly and tried to de¬ 
scend the staircase as La Pompadour 
might have done; or like the picture 
of Maria Theresa, with the crescent 
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moon in her 
hair, like anybody 
but Carlota’s private 
secretary. She tried to say 
something clever. 

But all she could say when 
he took her hand was: 

“Hello, Mr. Garvey.” 

He did not answer for a 
moment. He stepped toward 
her quickly and seized both 
her hands. For a blind mo¬ 
ment Dawn thought she was 
going to faint, but that would 
be silly, she decided; she 
might miss something! She tried to the gravity of his face startled it 
grin at him, the quaint, almost away from her lips. She looked up 
boyish grin of camaraderie that was at him, wide-eyed, 
most familiar to them both. But “Dawn,” he said, in his deep, ring- 
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ing voice, modulated now to her 
nearness. “Dawn, I’ve wanted to 
see you alone. You don’t know how 
much. But I’ve had no chance.” 


Looking 
at Dawn—at 
the soft gray 
dress, the fresh, col¬ 
oring of her clear young 
face, Carlota’s eyes dared 
with a cold fire. "Realty, 
Dawn,” she said coldly, 
“aren’t you a little elaborate 
for .a family dinner.^” 


“Why, Mr. Garvey,” 
Dawn faltered, and 
hated herself for that 
idiotic exclamation. But 
he didn’t seem to think 
it was idiotic. He drew 
her toward him. 

“How lovely you are in that 
dress,” he murmured. “Gray as the 
shadows of night, with the first 
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flame of sunrise wrapping you, with 
your feet shod in sunrise, like Au¬ 
rora’s.” 

“My mother wanted to call me 
Aurora,” said Dawn. “But dad 
liked Dawn best.” 

How tall he is, she thought, 
wildly. There was a small pulse 
throbbing in her throat. I’ve never 
been so cl^'se to him before. Oh, this 
can’t be happening to me—it can’t! 
He said her name softly: 

“Dawn-” 

He’s going to kiss me, she 
thought. But the exquisite confu¬ 
sion of the moment, the magic en¬ 
chantment of it, was broken by a 
mocking, familiar voice from the 
door—Byron Archer’s voice. 

“Oh, heavens, Garvey, don’t re¬ 
cite!” Archer exclaimed. “If you 
know a poem that begins with 
‘dawn,’ don’t say it. I’m off duty.” 

Dawn whirled about, quick, bright 
color staining her cheeks. Byron 
Archer was tall and dark as Garvey 
was tall and fair. But Archer’s face 
was lean and hard, creased with 
humor about unsmiling eyes, and 
with lines of bitterness about a 
mouth that was always smiling, but 
coldly, mirthlessly. She always 
thought she saw in Archer’s eyes a 
haunted loneliness, as if he had lost 
something, or, perhaps, had never 
found something especially dear to 
him. 

“Hello, Archer,” said Garvey, 
easily. “Glad to see you. What an 
insulting person you are! Do you 
ever lay off your victims?” 

“What for? To give them a 
chance to retaliate?” replied Archer, 
bitterly. “Hello, Miss Stanton. 
What was this ham actor telling you 
about the dawn? Was it a date? 
Don’t let him fool you. He’s got 
four wives and six children-” 

“You exaggerate,” Dawn put in, 
demurely. “Miss Mauresque would 


not have him around if he were as 
married as all that!” 

“There’s something in that,” 
murmured Archer, maliciously. “But 
don’t trust him. He acts all the 
time. If he ever tried to be him¬ 
self he’d forget his lines. I can’t 
warn you sufficiently against him.” 

“I think you’re doing a very thor¬ 
ough job of it,” said Dawn. She 
raised her eyes as a faint sound on 
the stairs attracted her. “Here is 
Miss Mauresque,” she added, in a 
low voice. 

The two men revolved instantly, 
to give Carlota the eager attention 
she expected when she made an en¬ 
trance. But it was too late. She 
must have been standing there for 
half a minute. Dawn thought, a 
trifle apprehensively. Carlota could 
be a perfect devil when she did 
not get her due! Her eyes flashed 
dangerously as she looked down 
upon the gay little group below, 
furious that they were getting on so 
well without her. Then she swept 
down upon them regally, smiling her 
dazzling stage smile. She was lit- 
terally poured into a black velvet 
gown with long tight sleeves, from 
which her white hands and heavily 
powdered face with blood-red lips 
emerged like strange flowers, almost 
sinister in their beauty. 

“Exquisite,” muttered Garvey. 
Dawn glanced at him with a throb 
of surprise. His tone had been per¬ 
functory, almost sullen. And he 
was not looking at Carlota now, but 
at her—Dawn! That fact almost 
robbed her of sanity, but she heard 
Byron Archer say: 

“Stunning, Carlota. But why so 
many clothes? Am I to suppose 
that my published remarks have ef¬ 
fected a reform?” 

Carlota ignored the thrust. She 
was looking at Dawn—at the soft 
gray dress, at the flaming sash and 
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small, high-heeled slippers. At the 
fresh, almost untouched coloring of 
Dawn’s clear young face. Carlota’s 
eyes flared briefly with a cold fire. 

“Really, Dawn,” she said coldly, 
“aren’t you a little elaborate for a 
family dinner.?” 

“That,” remarked Byron Archer, 
to bridge the sickening silence, 
“makes me a member of the fam¬ 
ily. And I’ve been feeling like a 
pariah pup ever since I wrote the 
bit about Car lota and the bathtub. 
I’m relieved.” 

But nothing could ' soften the 
sting of that obvious rebuke, as from 
a queen to the lowliest of her vas¬ 
sals. And Carlota was not satisfied 
to leave the matter there. 

“You’ll only have to change. 
Dawn,” she added, mercilessly. “I 
want you to meet us at Mrs Burke 
Carteret’s after the show to-night, 
to help me dress. Hermine is still 
missing. You’ll have to maid me.” 
She passed Dawn by deliberately 
and laid her hands in Garvey’s with 
a dramatic little gesture of affection. 
“Garvey, we must dine at once,” 
she said. “We’re late, as it is. By¬ 
ron, will you take Dawn in?” 

“You bet,” said Archer inele¬ 
gantly. He looked at Dawn with 
curious concern. She was so white. 
After the dark flush Carlota’s words 
had brought, her cheeks were 
deathly pale. She had caught her 
trembling lip between her teeth. 
Her eyes, dark with pain, were fixed 
on Garvey in mute appeal. But 
Garvey was smiling uneasily. 

Over and over, in her sick heart. 
Dawn was saying: “Was that why 
she brought me down to-night? To 
hurt me, to insult me before him?” 
She meant Garvey. But it was By¬ 
ron Archer who was beside her, 
drawing her cold hand through his 
arm. Carlota was leading the way 
toward the dining room, her black 


velvet-clad body swaying beside 
Garvey’s tall, urbane form with con¬ 
scious ^ace, her white hand linked 
possessively through his arm. 

This left Dawn to follow with 
Archer. For a wild moment she 
wanted to run. To rush up to her 
room and hide her face in the cool 
pillows of her bed and never lift her 
head again. But she let Archer lead 
her toward the dining room. And 
as they passed through the wide 
doorway into the soft flame of can¬ 
dlelight and the violet-scented haze 
surrounding the lovely table that 
she, herself, had arranged. Dawn’s 
head snapped up and her cheeks 
flamed scarlet. 

“Claws,” Byron Archer mur¬ 
mured, close to her ear, “are the 
chief attribute of a tigress, half her 
charm! I shouldn’t mind so much, 
if I were you. Miss Stanton.” 

Dawn said nothing. She wanted 
to snap back at him: “Tigress! 
She’s just plain cat!” Her head was 
high and she was smiling faintly as 
Archer seated her and took his own 
place. She tried to avoid Garvey’s 
eyes now, but presently she saw him 
smiling at her across the table and 
something shook her anew, from 
head to foot, with a kind of sick 
pain that was half ecstasy. It’s be¬ 
cause I love him, she thought mis¬ 
erably, with utter frankness. That’s 
what makes me all trembly and 
dumb like this! If I didn’t love 
him, if I didn’t care what he 
thought of me, it wouldn’t matter. 

The dinner was a strange, dream¬ 
like affair, yet himried because Car¬ 
lota and Garvey were late for the 
theater. The two men were rather 
silent, and Carlota, sensing some 
disapproval of her attitude, tried to 
make amends by being charming to 
Dawn. But the girl was coldly re¬ 
sentful. Dawn was coiuteous, but 
no more 
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“I’ll leave this house to-morrow,” 
Dawn was promising herself furi¬ 
ously, when she looked up and saw 
Garvey’s eyes fixed upon her with 
an almost mournful intensity. He 
was turning his wine glass between 
long, sensitive fingers. He looked 
depressed, sad. Dawn’s heart sank. 
If she left Carlota’s employ it meant 
leaving him. It meant that she 
would never see him again, perhaps, 
except across the footlights. She 
couldn’t go, then. She couldn’t. 
She let her gaze rest upon his until 
a sensation of drowning rose to en¬ 
gulf her. She felt as if she were 
sinking down, down into that deep, 
magnetic gaze. Why is he looking 
at me like this?—she wondered 
faintly. Is he trying to tell me 
something? Trying to tell me that 
he cares, too? 

Once more Archer’s crisp, satirical 
voice cleft the enchanted moment, 
“Bravo,” he said. “Bravo, Garvey! 
You look like the unwilling bride¬ 
groom in that tremendous drama, 
‘The Shotgun Wedding’—the part 
where he says: ‘Little gurl, this 
hurts me more’n dew-yew.’ ” 

With a crimson tide over his 
handsome face, Garvey half rose 
from his chair. “Say, Archer, is 
that supposed to be witty?” he said 
hoarsely. 

“Not particularly,” Archer replied 
shortly. 

Carlota put her hand on Garvey’s 
arm. 

“Sit down, Garvey,” she said petu¬ 
lantly. “And stop acting. Archer, 
I think you’re horribly rude. Dawn 
doesn’t know what you’re talking 
about.” 

“Somebody ought to tell her,” said 
Archer. “It’s only polite.” Dawn 
stared at him. “This tainted pair,” 
said Archer, with a wave of his hand, 
“will be married to-morrow at three, 
at the Municipal Building. It will 


silence a lot of talk, let me tell 
you!” 

“Archer, you’re simply detesta¬ 
ble,” Carlota murmured calmly. 
“Dawn believes implicitly in my 
moral character. Why must you 
disillusion her?” But her careless 
face belied the words. Plainly, she 
didn’t care what Dawn thought 
about her. 

Dawn heard no more. A strange, 
horrible thing was happening to her. 
She felt as if all the blood in her 
body had poured into her heart, 
with a sudden, tearing pain. She 
felt as if she would die, as if she 
wanted to die, now, at this moment. 

The tall, white candles wavered 
before her eyes. The scent of the 
violets sickened her. She put her 
head down upon a cool palm, her el¬ 
bow propped on the table, and look¬ 
ing down saw Archer’s hand pushing 
his own wine glass toward her. She 
took it hastily and drained the white 
wine from it. A quick warmth re¬ 
vived her. 

She heard her own voice, mur¬ 
muring correct felicitations, and saw 
Garvey bow stiffly, formally, his face 
still flushed and angry. She saw 
Carlota’s satisfied smirk, but her 
lips were smiling gallantly. 

“Good girl,” she heard Archer 
say softly. “Come on, they’ve gone.” 
And she looked up to see that Car¬ 
lota and Garvey had left the table 
and that she was still sitting there, 
staring at the dying violets, that 
were already withered. She rose 
unsteadily. 

“If you’ll excuse me,” she mur¬ 
mured to Archer. She left him 
there. She didn’t go back into the 
library. She turned and ran up the 
stairs that led out of the dining 
room to the balcony and so into the 
hall that led to her own room. 

She closed her door behind her 
and stood for a moment in darkness, 
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her arms outspread against the pan¬ 
els of the door, her eyes closed. She 
was breathing hard, as if she had 
run a long way. “I’ll pack now, 
and go—to-night,” she was telling 
herself brokenly. “To-night!” She 
reached for the light switch beside 
the door and snapped it. The room 
filled with soft rose-shaded light. 
And before her, like a figment of 
her disordered imagination, stood 
Ivlartin Garvey. 

“Hush,” he said quickly. “Be 
careful. Carlota is getting her 
vTaps—I have only a moment. 
Dawn, come here.” 

“What do you mean by coming 
here.?” she gasped. “What do you 
think I am?” 

“Oh, don’t be silly,” he said 
brusquely. “You love me. It’s 
vritten in your eyes, on your lips. 
I know it. I can read! And I love 
you. Come here, I say.” 

She didn’t. But he came and 
took her in his arms masterfully, 
with a sort of rough tenderness, and 
kissed her. His lips were not quite 
as she had thought they would be, 
and she hated herself for having 
thought about them at all. She 
struggled away from him, icy with 
shock, glancing apprehensively over 
her shoulder at the door. If Carlota 
came in and found him here, what 
would she say? What insult would 
she not fling at them, and justly, 
too? 

“Go—please go,” Dawn gasped. 
“You’re absurd, Mr. Garvey. I 
don’t love you!” But his lips were 
on hers once more, lingeringly, with 
inescapable tenderness; a long kiss 
that deadened her anger and stirred 
her to the depths. But she still 
fought him furiously. “Let me go,” 
she panted. 

“Listen to me,” he said sternly. 
“This marriage means nothing. 


Archer was right. It’s what he 
called it—a shotgun wedding!” 

“You cad! You utter cad!” cried 
Dawn. 

He shrugged. “Give me a chance 
to tell you about it. I tell you that 
you love me, and that I love you. 
Try to trust me, at least for a few 
hours. Go to the Burke Carteret 
affair. I’ll find a way to see you 
there alone, if only for an hour. 
Will you give me that. Dawn—just 
one hour?” 

She stared at him. She wanted, 
she wanted to believe him! 

“Yes,” she said dully. “Yes. 
That can’t hurt any one but me.” 
She did not realize how completely 
that admission betrayed her love 
until after he was gone and she 
stood alone in her room, her palms 
pressed to her burning eyes. 

She waited until she was sure that 
they had left the apartment; then, 
mechanically, not daring to think of 
Garvey at all, she gathered up Car- 
lota’s check books and accounts and 
took them down to the library. She 
found Byron Archer there, smoking 
quietly in a corner of a big divan. 
He rose, smiling at her quizzically. 

“Why didn’t you go with them?” 
she asked abruptly. But somehow 
she was glad to see him there. It 
made her feel less frightened, less 
as if she were caught in a whirling 
wheel of misery. 

“I’ve seen the play,” he said dryly. 
“It’s terrible.” 

“It isn’t!” she said quickly. “It’s 
wonderful!” She meant it. All that 
spoiled it for her, really, was the 
false accent that Carlota put on the 
love scene at the end. But Dawn 
didn’t propose to criticize her em¬ 
ployer to Archer, no matter how she 
felt about Carlota, herself. 

“I think you’re a wretched critic,” 
Dawn went on, sinking into a deep 
chair with Carlota’s check books in 
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her lap. “You stick pins in people 
just to see them squirm. I don’t 
believe you could write one of the 
scenes you love to pan!” 

Archer rose abruptly and went 
over to the book cases that lined the 
wall. There he turned and faced 
her suddenly. His face was a trifle 
haggard. She was shocked to see 
that her words had gone deeply. “Is 
that what you think, really?” he 
asked. 

“I think,” said Dawn resolutely, 
“that you were born rich and bad- 
tempered. You must have been an 
awfully spoiled kid. You aren’t 
serious about anything, even your 
writing. And it’s a pity because 
you have ability.” 

He came toward her slowly and to 
her intense surprise dropped down 
on one knee beside her and put his 
arms about her. Not with the fierce 
demand that had been in Garvey’s 
embrace, but with a boyish appeal 
that disarmed her utterly. He looked 
so unlike the sardonic Archer she 
knew—this young, sensitive face 
raised to hers; the dark eyes hurt, 
yet smiling. 

“Would it surprise you very 
much,” he said softly, “to know that 
I wrote that play? And that I 
didn’t write it for Carlota, I wrote it 
for you?” 

“For me? Why, I’m not an 
actress,” she gasped. 

“I didn’t write it for an actress,” 
he said whimsically. “I wrote it be¬ 
cause it was in my heart. I’ve 
dreamed all my life of a girl who 
would count the world well lost to 
spend an hour with me. A girl like 
the girl in my play—a girl like you.” 

He drew his arms from about her 
and rose, turning aside as if to hide 
the emotion in his face. He pawed 
the table for the silver cigarette box. 
“May I smoke?” he asked huskily. 

“Of course,” she murmured. She 


looked at him, with a curious ex¬ 
citement. It was rather wonderful 
to be told that you had inspired a 
play like that. 

“Is that why you don’t like Car- 
Iota in the part?” she asked, in spite 
of herself. “Because of the way she 
plays it at the end?” 

“Exactly,” he replied ^imly. 
“But I sold the play before it was 
cast, and Carlota was under con¬ 
tract with the pr''clucer. She had 
to be the one to play the part. And 
she does so—as nearly naked as she 
can manage to be without having 
the play closed. And now this ab¬ 
surd marriage ceremony with Gar¬ 
vey. It’s a publicity stunt. It’s the 
bunk.” 

Dawn started to her feet. Her 
face, her eyes, glowing. 

“But how unfair to him!” she 
cried. Her heart was singing. 

Garvey had told her the truth! 
The marriage meant nothing—noth¬ 
ing! 

She forgot what Archer had just 
said—that she was the girl he had 
dreamed of all his life. That he had 
written a play about her. All she 
thought of now was that Martin 
Garvey had told her the truth, and 
that he loved her! 

“Say,” said Archer, gazing at her, 
"I believe you’re in love with that 
trained ape!” 

Dawn laughed aloud. 

“Oh, I am, I am!” she cried. “And 
now that you’ve told me, I’m going 
to pretend that you’re my friend 
and ask you to help me!” A wild 
scheme was milling in her brain. 
She was dizzy with it. 

“I am your friend,” he told her, 
but he was frowning. “I’d do any¬ 
thing for you. But don’t tell me 
you’re serious about Garvey.” 

“Yes, yes!” she cried impatiently. 
“Of course, I am. I’m mad about 
him. And I’m going to fight her 
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for him. Do you hear me? Fight!” 

“Splendid spirit,” said Archer 
gloomily. “But I can’t approve.” 

“You mean that you think I’ll 
lose?” she demanded. “Because she’s 
so beautiful?” 

“She isn’t,” said Archer impa¬ 
tiently. “I mean,” he added, al¬ 
most unwillingly, “that I’m afraid 
Garvey knows which side his bread 
is buttered on. Carlota is pretty 
powerful in the profession, you 
know, and Garvey is a newcomer.” 

“What a perfectly vile thing to 
say,” said Dawn, with icy contempt. 

“I know—I’m sorry,” he replied, 
hastily. “I’m jealous. That’s all.” 

“Jealous?” She looked puzzled. 

“Because I’m in love with you, 
myself,” Archer told her, simply. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Dawn, 
rudely. But she couldn’t help be¬ 
ing thrilled. If she hadn’t been so 
utterly mad about Martin Garvey, 
she admitted to herself, she would 
have found Byron Archer terribly 
attractive, with his dark, haunted 
look of having lost something, or, 
perhaps, of not having found some¬ 
thing that he wanted desperately. 

“I—I want to go to the Burke 
Carteret party to-night,” she said, 
lamely. “But not to ‘maid’ Carlota, 
as she so attractively expressed it.” 
Dawn made a wry face. “I want 
to go as a guest and I want to wear 
the swankiest costume we can break 
out of a theatrical costumers at this 
time of night!” But then her face 
fell. “I forgot,” she faltered. “I 
haven’t got an invitation. If I 
crashed it like that Carlota would 
be so mad she’d have me thrown out 
on my ear!” 

“Bunk,” Archer snorted. “I have 
an invitation. I know old Burke 
Carteret. But do you really mean 
it?” 

“Absolutely,” said Dawn, firmly. 
“I’ve never had any patience with 


Cinderella, who sat around getting 
dusty while she waited for a fairy 
godmother to come along and snap 
her out of it. I’ve always had to 
fight my own battles. And I’m go¬ 
ing to win this one!” 

“What part am I supposed to 
play?” inquired Archer. “Am I the 
pumpkin, or the six mice?” 

“You’re wonderful,” said Dawn, 
warmly. “You can pretend you’re 
my—my brother.” 

“Ye gods,” said Arche^j. dis¬ 
gustedly. “Well, since we’re related, 
we may as well go over to my 
shack. I have a costume ready to 
wear myself to-night. And I can 
fix you up beautifully, if you’ll let 
me. I have a trunk of gorgeous 
Spanish stuff that the dancer. 
La Violetera, asked me to take care 
of for her while she’s on tour. You 
won’t find anything half so nice in 
a theatrical costume place. And 
we’ll match. I”—he grinned—“I’m 
going as Don Juan. Ain’t that a 
laimh?” 

Dawn did not answer that. She 
was looking at him curiously. She 
was thinking of La Violetera. Dawn 
had seen her dance and she was 
marvelous. Her beauty, her infinite 
allure, made Carlota Mauresque 
seem pale and drab, by comparison. 

That sad, almost morbid look of 
Byron Archer’s. Was that La Vio- 
letera’s doing?—Dawn wondered. 
Did he love this Spanish woman 
who was notoriously fickle, the 
toast of Spain and of South 
America? 

Wondering, Dawn stood quite 
still, staring at him with wide, child¬ 
like eyes, from which her long lashes 
curved back in startling loveliness, 
unwinking, amazingly dark against 
her clear, fair skin. Suddenly, with 
a queer sound like a groan. Archer 
caught her in his arms and kissed 
her. His mouth burned briefly upon 
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When she left the dressing room to join Archer at the door of the ball¬ 
room, he whitened a little and took her hand. “You’re too lovely for me. 
Dawn,’’ he said. 


hers and a strange flame swept her 
from head to foot. But only for an 
instant. He patted her shoulder re¬ 
assuringly. “Forget that,” he said, 
curtly. “Just a moment of literary 
insanity. Critics are queer birds, 


you know. Come on, get your hat.” 

“I don’t think,” said Dawn, sud¬ 
denly, “that you’ll be especially 
funny, as Don Juan.” 

“You fill me with the wine of 
hope,” said Archer, dryly. 

LS-5C 
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He wasn’t funny, as Don Juan. 
In dull-black silk, laced with silver, 
with high boots of soft Spanish 
leather and a cape and sword, Byron 
Archer was rather startling. Dawn 
was delirious with joy at the array 
of beautiful things he spread before 
her to choose from, but she felt 
rather inadequate when she looked 
at him. 

It was depressing to try to wear 
clothes that had known the lithe, 
magnetic loveliness of the Spanish 
dancer. But Archer was nice. He 
said she looked marvelous in the 
gown she chose. She wasn’t sure 
until she got to the Burke Carterets. 
But the moment she dropped her 
cloak in the dressing room and saw 
the wildfire of envy sweep through 
the room, filled with lovely women, 
she knew that she was something 
rather rare, herself. 

She wore a gown of silver bro¬ 
caded pink taffeta, with the enor¬ 
mous flat hooped skirts of the court 
of Spain in Velasquez’s day. Her 
pale hair lay like banded gold 
against her temples and cheeks and 
high above it towered a fantastic 
carved comb, shaped and patterned 
like a peacock’s tail, studded with 
brilliants and seed pearls. Her 
small ears were weighted with giant 
earrings of hundreds of seed pearls, 
set in quaint old-fashioned gold, and 
broad bracelets and a massive collar 
to match made her white wrists, her 
slender white throat, seem too frail 
to bear them. 

When she left the dressing room 
to join Archer at the door of the 
ballroom, he whitened a little and 
took her hand. “I’m sorry I 
brought you,” he said, gloomily. “I 
shall never know a moment’s rest 
again, as long as I live.” 

What a strange thing to say, 
thought Dawn, looking for Martin 
Garvey. But Garvey and Carlota 
LS-6C 


had not arrived. And when they did 
Dawn was sitting out a dance in the 
conservatory with Byron Archer, 
peculiarly absorbed in his explana¬ 
tion of why his future rest would be 
disturbed. 

He told her little in words, but his 
dark eyes were burning and his 
mouth was set in hard lines of self- 
control. She didn’t need to be told 
words. She felt like a queen. But 
she lost something of that sensation 
when Archer began to tell her how 
truly great an artist was La Vio- 
letera, whose gown she wore. 
Never, Archer said, had there been 
such a dancer, and hardly ever such 
a woman. That fan, for instance, 
in her hands became a weapon of 
merciless allure. He showed Dawn 
a sign or two in the language of the 
fan, and Dawn watched him, again 
wide-eyed as a child, and again he 
caught her to him, gorgeousness and 
all, and kissed her. 

“I can’t help it,” he muttered, 
“you’re too lovely for me. Dawn. 
But don’t worry. I won’t rumple 
your grand clothes! I won’t even 
disturb one golden hair. But could 
you kiss me. Dawn—^just once?” 
His dark face was close to her fair 
one. His eyes were blazing now, 
blinding her with their intensity. 
Then she saw a smile on his lips— 
faintly mocking, and she slapped 
him. 

“You’re awfully smart,” she said, 
with a dry sob, “about kissing peo¬ 
ple without mussing them up! I 
suppose your Spanish woman taught 
you that, too!” And with a swish 
of her vast skirts she turned and ran 
from him, like a dainty ship under 
full sail in the pink light of early 
morning. 

She went straight into the ball¬ 
room. There her heart failed her. 
They were already on the impro¬ 
vised stage—Carlota and Martin 
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Ganrey—and the glittering crowd 
was silent, gathered to see the 
famous pair in the love scene that 
was the talk of the town this season. 

It was the temple scene, draped 
in white gauze, with the Eternal Fire 
blazing high in an um that stood on 
a marble column. Before it stood 
Carlota, and Dawn glanced over her 
shoulder instinctively to see if Byron 
had followed her, and was there to 
witness the astounding fact that 
Carlota was swathed from head to 
foot in draperies! They dripped 
from her long, slender arms like tree 
moss, waving in the faint draft that 
rocked the Eternal Fire. She was 
chanting an incantation, and Garvey 
stood in the shadows, watching her, 
superb in his Roman toga, his arms 
f<dded across his chest. Dawn’s 
eyes dwelled upon him. 

“Confound these private the¬ 
atricals,” she heard Byron mutter, 
at her elbow; he had woven through 
the crowd to her side. “That flame 
is too high—^it’s dangerous! Look at 
those sleeves.” 

“Who induced her to dress up like 
a cocoon, anyway.?” snapped Dawn. 
“You did! I’m going up to the side 
entrance to the stage. Garvey is 
coming off now, and he won’t have 
another cue for several minutes and 
there’s no point in my being all 
dressed up, too, unless he sees me, is 
there?” she added, sweetly. 

“No,” said Archer. His eyes were 
blank and hard and she knew that 
her thrust had gone deeply. Why 
did she want to hurt him.?—she 
wondered. She hesitated. She 
could see Garvey afterward. It 
would be rather brazen to go to him 
now. 

“Go ahead,” said Archer, harshly. 
“What are you waiting for? I’m go¬ 
ing-to look up Burke Carteret and 
get that lamp fixed befwe something 


happens.” He turned on his heel 
and left her. 

She went to the side of the stage, 
skirting the crowd, which was ab¬ 
sorbed in Carlota. She told herself 
that she was frantic to see Garvey, 
to know if he had arranged to see 
her alone, as he had told her that 
he would. One hour! How in the 
world was he going to manage a 
whole hour?—she wondered with 
some irritation. It wouldn’t take 
fifteen minutes to tell her that he 
loved her and that he had t(fld Car¬ 
lota that he loved her. Dawn, and 
that he wasn’t going to be married 
to-morrow, after all—unless it was 
to Dawn! It was very simple. Dawn 
thought. It wouldn’t take a whole 
hour! She came to the two car¬ 
peted steps that led to the side en¬ 
trance of the stage, curtained to 
make an anteroom. She went in. 

Garvey stood looking out at the 
stage. He did not see her, or hear 
her. 

“I’m here,” said Dawn, in a low 
voice. But still he did not turn. 
Instead he started violently, then 
fell back with a gasp, his arm up¬ 
raised, as if to shield his eyes from 
some horror. And at that moment 
Dawn heard a wild, hysterical 
shriek, “Fire! Fire!” There was an 
instant of frozen silence, then pan¬ 
demonium broke loose in the 
crowded ballroom. 

“Byron!” Dawn screamed. “By¬ 
ron, where are you?” She flew to 
Garvey’s side and looked over his 
shoulder. It was Carlota who had 
shrieked and was running toward 
the wings, her airy garments ablaze. 

Dawn clutched Garvey’s arm. 
“That curtain—the velvet one,” she 
cried. “Quick—catch her, wrap her 
in it! She’ll burn to death!” Then 
she fell back from him, sick with 
horror. For Martin Garvey was 
paralyzed with fear. His handsome 
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like him any more. But you—I love you,’’ Dawn murmured. 

face was gray. His eyes were glassy, draped and holding it wide ran 
“I—I can’t!” he gasped. “It’s swiftly toward Carlota who was 

fire- I can’t!” He buried his fluttering, screaming, gyrating like 

face in his hands. a moth with flaming wings. But 

With a low cry. Dawn tore the Dawn closed with her at last, trying 
velvet curtain from the thing it to smother the flames that licked 
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out like small, venomous serpents 
that would not be subdued. 

She heard herself sobbing Byron 
Archer’s name, and her own choked 
scream as the unspeakable atrocity 
of flame scorched her throat and, it 
seemed, her lungs. Then she felt 
Carlota clawing, struggling to be 
free of her. 

“You’re hurting me!’’ waited Car- 
Iota. “Do you have to tear the 
clothes off my back?” 

The fire was out then. Dawn 
thought, dully, and stumbled for¬ 
ward. She caught her heel in the 
immense skirt of the pink taffeta 
gown and fell heavily. Her head 
struck the comer of the marble col¬ 
umn above which the Eternal Fire 
still burned, tall and wavering in 
the draft. But Dawn lay still. 

The awakening was fragrant with 
flowers, and her dazed eyes looked 
upon a cool, darkened room richly 
furnished in a mannish fashion— 
vaguely familiar. Then she knew. 
Byron Archer’s apartment where she 
had dressed last night for the ball— 
last night? Dawn wondered. She 
put her hand to her aching head 
where a bandage served to hold her 
reeling thoughts together. Her 
hands were bandaged, too. Sud¬ 
denly sick with terror she sat erect 
with a low cry, but Archer materi¬ 
alized from the shadows that 
wrapped her and took her in his 
arms. 

“You’re not hurt badly, my dar¬ 
ling,” he whispered. “There won’t 
even be a scar. But what courage! 
Dawn, Dawn!” 

“Is she burned?” asked Dawn, 
faintly. “Her lovely face?” 

“No. Only her arm. It will heal, 
the doctor says. And Garvey—you 


haven’t inquired for Garvey?” He 
smiled down at her. 

“That’s so,” said Dawn. “But I 
don’t think I want to hear anything 
about Garvey. Anything at all.” 
She closed her eyes. 

Byron moved restlessly. “Per¬ 
haps you’re too hard on him,” he 
said, gamely. “Fire is a horrible 
thing. Dawn. A brave man may be 
afraid of fire-” 

“I don’t care how brave he is,” 
Dawn broke in. “I don’t like him. 
Is that clear?” 

“Perfectly,” Archer replied, with 
a low, exultant laugh. “And me? 
Do you like me?” 

“You? I love you,” Dawn mur¬ 
mured. “And I’ve ruined that Span¬ 
ish woman’s dress. I’m glad of 
that. I’m sick and tired of famous 
beauties. Byron, what are your in¬ 
tentions? Are you going to-” 

She paused. Her color rose hotly, 
swiftly. She was going to be bold 
as brass about it and say “marry 
me,” but she couldn’t. 

He gathered her close. “I have 
to,” he said. “You’re in my home, 
in my arms! Dawn, we’re going to 
Spain! We’re going to have our 
honeymoon at the Alhambra, and 
I’m going to buy you every shawl 
in Cadiz, every comb in Seville, 
every crown jewel left in Madrid! I 
love you—love you, my darling.” 

“Don’t talk so much,” said Dawn 
softly. “Just kiss me.” 

With a low cry he gathered her 
close and in a second his mouth 
found the soft eagerness of hers and 
the haunted, hurt look left his eyes 
and there was only a look of su¬ 
preme contentment there. But 
Dawn did not see. Her heart was 
too filled with the ecstasy of By¬ 
ron’s kiss. 





R oy martin needn’t think he 

owns me, just because he was 
engaged to me once,” Merry 
Lent pouted, looking up at Arthur 
Bingham as they danced together at 
the Silver Turtle. 

“What was the big fight about?” 
Arthur wanted to know, putting his 
smooth-shaven cheek close to 
Merry’s pink-and-white one. 

“You’ll never guess—^it was about 
you!” 

“Me?” Arthur peered down into 
her big blue eyes, unable to believe 
what he was hearing. “But what 
on earth would make you and your 
fiance fight about me?” 


“Don’t call him my fiance!” Merry 
cried, and her lips curled adorably. 
“If I never see Roy Martin again 
it will be too soon.” 

“But I can’t figure out—he cer¬ 
tainly couldn’t have known I’d call 
you up and ask you to go out with 
me this evening. I didn’t know it 
myself, for it was just an accident. 
So how could you possibly have 
quarreled about me?” 

Merry’s lips pouted again, and she 
made a defiant move with her head. 

“Roy Martin needn’t think he 
owns me! I’ll do as I please! Every¬ 
thing is over between us, anyhow. 
I gave him back his ring.” 
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“But see here”—Arthur Bing¬ 
ham’s good-looking, dark face was 
filled with concern—“if you two 
really mean a lot to each other, I 
don’t want to butt in.” 

“We don’t mean a thing, not any 
more,” Merry confessed. “Roy has 
the crazy idea that just because a 
girl says she’ll marry a man, that 
means she’s never to look at another 
soul.” 

“But isn’t that just about right? 
If you’re pledged to some one, 
doesn’t that automatically cut off all 
others?” 

“Not to me!” Merry shook her 
blond head defiantly again. “I’m 
much too independent to allow any 
man to rule my life! And last night, 
when Roy got so fresh, I told him 
where to get off.” 

“And I had to call you up and 
ask you to go out with me, just 
when you’d ended things with him. 
Just my luck. Merry. You know 
it’s ages that I’ve been trying to 
date you.” 

“Roy knew it, too. That’s what 
always made him so furiously jeal¬ 
ous. He told me I wasn’t even to 
talk to you if I met you on the 
street.” 

“The village bad boy, that’s what 
I’m supposed to be.” Arthur smiled 
wryly. 

“Well, your reputation is rather 
like that.” Merry grinned up at 
him. “You do drink and gamble, 
and run around with women.” 

“So what? Would you want me 
to sit around and twiddle my 
thumbs? What’s there to do in this 
town but to drink and gamble to 
pass the time? And why shouldn’t 
I run afound with women if they 
throw themselves at my head?” 

Merry had the grace to blush, and 
the rich color suffusing her fair skin 
only made her look lovelier than 
ever. 


“I—I didn’t mean exactly to 
throw myself at you,” she mur¬ 
mured. 

“Not that I mind,” Arthur has¬ 
tened to say. “To have the prettiest 
girl in town willing to go out dancing 
with you is something to boast 
about.” 

“Oh, there’s Roy!” Merry called 
out in panic as a tall, red-haired 
young man in Tuxedo entered. 
“And he’s alone! I’ll bet he’s come 
to look for me!” 

“Now, don’t be scared. I’m just 
as big as he is. Merry, and if you 
don’t want to pay any attention to 
him you needn’t.” 

“But he lodks furious!” Merry 
panted. “Oh, Arthur, try not to 
fight with him, will you? Roy has 
a terrible temper. Once it’s roused 
there-” 

“Don’t worry, baby, I have, too! 
And I’m well able to take care of 
myself.” 

“Let’s sit down, shall we?” Merry 
begged, trembling with fear. 

They sat down at their table, and 
a moment later Roy approached, 
belligerent chips almost visible on 
both broad shoulders. 

“Look here, Mr. Bingham, I sup¬ 
pose you know you’re out with my 
girl,” he began. 

“Your girl?” Arthur repeated, in 
feigned surprise. “I didn’t know 
Merry was any one’s girl, particu¬ 
larly.” 

“Oh, you didn’t? Well, that’s a 
lie, and you’re a big-” 

“Roy, don’t say it!” Merry put in, 
frightened and trembling. 

“You keep out of this!” Roy or¬ 
dered furiously. 

“That’s no way to talk to a lady, 
and especially the lady I’m escort¬ 
ing,” Arthur blustered. 

“Oh, yeah? Well, who told you 
to escort her? You know she’s en¬ 
gaged to me!” 
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Coffee 

“I am not! I gave you back your 
ring last night.” 

“I’m not talking to you, Merry 
Lent,” Roy growled. 

“I’m not a sack of meal, to be 
fought over without having a word 
to say!” she protested vigorously. 

“Sh- People are beginning to 

notice us,” Arthur put in. 

“I don’t give a darn who notices 
us!” Roy shouted. “I want my girl, 
and I won’t stand for her running 
around to places like this with a 
man like you.” 

“You can’t stop me!” Merry cried 
boldly. 

“Oh, can’t 1?” 

Roy came closer to her, and in an 
instant his hand closed down on hers 
like steel bands, sending a violent 
thrill through her, in spite of her 
anger. For all night she had wept, 
fearing that Roy would never touch 
her again. 

“Let me go, Roy Martin! Arthur, 
make him release me!” 

The two men stared at each other. 
Arthur, so dark and handsome, and 
a perfect man of the world; Roy, 
red-haired and boyish, his hazel eyes 
filled with the desire for a fight. 

Arthur made one move toward 
Roy, and Roy lunged out at him 
with a fist that caught at the older 
man’s chin and sent him sprawling 
to the floor. People came rushing 
from every table, but Roy caught 
at Merry’s hand and dragged her to 
a side door. 

Once outside, Merry’s anger 
cooled, but Roy was still flaming. 

“The idea!” he sputtered, as he 
flung her into his tiny coupe. “Go¬ 
ing out with the worst fellow in 
town.” 

“You think you did me a lot of 
good, don’t you, fighting about me 
in a public place, getting me talked 
about!” Merry fumed. 

“That just goes to show you I 


For Two 

mean what I say! I won’t stand for 
your running around with men like 
Arthur Bingham, and that’s all there 
is to it!” 

“Says you! Well, I won’t have 
you telling me what to do! Maybe 
you think you’ve won out because 
you got there first with your punch! 
But you just wait. Arthur’s not 
the kind to call quits after a thing 
like this.” 

“I’ll break his neck if he takes you 
out again!” Roy shouted. “And if 
you go out with him, you’ll get the 
worst spanking-” 

“Indeed?” Merry put in coldly. 
“Now I’m to be spanked, am I? 
Swell way you have of getting a girl 
to love you.” 

“Love’s out of this for the present, 
young lady! But let me tell you 
this—^just because you handed me 
back my ring last night doesn’t say 
I agree to release you. No girl can 
keep me running after her for three 
years and then kick me aside like 
an old shoe.” 

“And no man can tell me how to 
run my life.” 

“Even your mother says I’d be a 
good influence on you, that you’re 
always trying to run things in a 
crazy way.” 

“Oh, yeah? Well, just because 
you’ve got mother on your side 
doesn’t mean a thing! I was twenty- 
one the other day, and I can do as 
I please.” 

“You just think you can!” But in 
an instant, as they approached 
Merry’s street, his tone changed to 
a more gentle one. “Aw, Merry, 
let’s cut out the fighting. I like 
you, kid, and I-” 

“Oh, you do?” Having him give 
in like that was the worst insult of 
all. Merry thought, and her anger 
rose once more. “If that’s the way 
you act when you like me, I’d hate 
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to see how you’d act if you hated 
me.” 

“Don’t be like that. Merry, You 
know as well as I do that no girl 
can run around with Arthur Bing¬ 
ham and not get herself talked 
about.” 

“I’ll run around with any one I 
please, and you can’t say a word 
about it!” Merry said through 
clenched teeth. Let me out here, 
and I don’t want to ever see you 
again.” 

He stopped the car, but before 
Merry could pull the door open he 
had reached out and gathered her 
tight against him and pressed his 
lips hard to hers. Merry hated him 
and was ashamed of herself because 
the kiss stirred her so, but with an 
angry murmur she pulled herself 
away, got the door open and ran 
up the path to the porch steps. 

Trembling uncontrollably, she 
opened her door and climbed the 
stairs to her room. 

Undressing, she stared at her re¬ 
flection in the mirror and wondered 
why she should be such a little devil 
with Roy. She loved him—she 
didn’t deny that, even to herself, but 
what right had he to order her about 
that way.? 

She had a will of her own, and she 
wouldn’t stand for his trying to boss 
her! If she stood for it before they 
were married, she’d never be able 
to call her soul her own afterward. 
Better to clear things up while there 
was still a chance, than to wait till 
it was too late! 

“I’ll go out again with Arthur to¬ 
morrow!” she vowed, before her 
head touched the pillow. 

Next day at the office she rang 
Arthur up. He was angry, as she 
had known he would be, but she 
tried her sweetest to get him to for¬ 
get the blow of the night before. 


Roy came straight up to their table. 
“Look here, Mr. Bingham, Merry is en¬ 
gaged to me! I want my girl, and I 
won’t stand for her running around to 
places like this with a man like you.” 

your car,” she insisted. “Roy 
needn’t know. I’d like to apologize 
for the way he acted last night, and 
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“Oh, all right,” he grunted. “We 
can drive out to Murray’s, on the 
River Road.” 

Murray’s was one of the places 
where Roy had said no decent fel¬ 
low would take a girl. But that 


only made Merry, in her present 
mood, all the more eager to go there, 
and to be seen there with Arthur. 
She’d even try to see to it that word 
drifted back to Roy that she had 
been at Murray’s with the town’^ 
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bad man. That ought to hold him 
for a while, and show she meant 
what she said. 

Just the same, when she got to 
Murray’s with Arthur, dressed in 
her sea-green chiffon and silver slip¬ 
pers, and wearing her white bunny 
jacket. Merry was a little afraid. 
The people who were at Murray’s 
might be having a good time, but 
they looked furtive and there was 
too much drinking, and she didn’t 
like the way couples went up to the 
second floor. Merry knew an awful 
fear that Arthur would suggest her 
going up there with him, too. 

She didn’t have very long to wait 
for Arthur to make the suggestion, 
and in a way, she didn’t blame him. 
She had brought it on her own head. 

“No, Arthur,” she tried to say 
gently, though her heart was quak¬ 
ing. “You know I’m not that kind 
of girl.” 

“You’re kidding, IMerry! Any 
girl’s that kind of girl! You asked 
me to take you out, didn’t you? I 
didn’t call you up—you called me.” 

“But, Arthur, you don’t under¬ 
stand!” She looked into his slightly 
bloodshot eyes, noted the trembling 
of his hand as he held his glass, saw 
the way a few drops spilled on the 
table. “I’m so sorry, Arthur, but, 
really, you’ve made a mistake! And 
I’d like it a lot if you’d take me 
home now.” 

“Evening’s just beginning!” he 
grunted. “Don’t feel like taking 
you home.” 

“Then I’ll have to go myself,” she 
announced, and stood up. 

Just then Merry espied a familiar 
red head entering at the door, and 
all her anger at Roy returned a hun¬ 
dredfold. So he thought he could 
continue to spy on her, did he? 

“All right, Arthur,” she mur¬ 
mured quickly. “I’ll go upstairs 
with you.” 


But she had only reached the foot 
of the stairs before Roy caught up 
with them. 

“I came to take you home!” Roy 
gritted. 

“Oh, you did? Well, I’m not go¬ 
ing home with you!” 

“Oh, yes, you are! Come along, 
before I give you the spanking I 
promised!” 

“You wouldn’t dare!” she flamed. 

“Wouldn’t I?” 

He reached out quickly and 
caught at her hand. She slapped 
him, and with one vigorous move 
he caught and held her as he sat 
down on the step. He pulled her 
over his lap, held her firmly in place, 
and administered three sound slaps. 
Still retaining his hold on her—for 
she was too stunned to offer any 
further resistance—he dragged her 
down the hall, under the astonished, 
drunken gaze of Arthur Bingham, 
and in another instant they were 
out the door and in his car. 

“I’m taking you home!” he ejacu¬ 
lated through white lips. “And if 
I ever see you out with that man 
again-” 

“What’ll you do?” 

Her heart was pounding, and an¬ 
gry tears were streaming out of her 
eyes, but she had to know what new 
monstrosities Roy would think up 
to get her to do his bidding. 

“I’ll drag you to a minister and 
marry you!” 

That settled it for Merry. She 
didn’t have her temper for nothing! 
She sat, silent and weeping a little, 
while he drove her home. Even 
when he reached out and kissed her, 
as the car stopped before her door, 
she was still crying, but she wouldn’t 
say she was sorry, and she wouldn’t 
give in. 

Marry her, would he? Just to 
show he was the boss? She’d show 
him! 
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Merry happened to meet Arthur 
Bingham next day at noon, as she 
was hurrying out of the restaurant 
where she had had lunch alone. In 
the good old days lunch with Roy 
had been a matter of course, but 
since their quarrel there had been 
no Roy’s bright red head at the en¬ 
trance to her office building, no tiny 
coupe to take her out toward the 
river for a half hour’s breath of air 
after lunch. 

“Sorry I was drunk last night,” 
Arthur apologized at once. “I 
should have known better. I don’t 
blame your boy friend for being sore 
and dragging you out the way he 
did.” 

“Did you see what he did.!*” Merry 
questioned, tears of mortification 
filling her eyes at the memory. 

“Sure I did, and I don’t blame 
him much. I’d have done the same 
thing if it was my girl.” 

Merry thought quickly. She’d 
have to prove a couple of things, 
and there was nobody better to 
prove them with than the same good 
old bone of contention, Arthur 
Bingham. She’d already made a 
mess of things with him, and gotten 
people to talking about her, so why 
not have a final show-down, just to 
prove she was right and Roy was 
wrong? 

“I’d like to go somewhere this eve¬ 
ning—some nice place, and we don’t 
need to drink or pet or anything,” 
she floundered. 

“0. K. with me,” he grinned, 
“though I’m about dead for sleep.” 

“Let’s make it the Stantler 
Hotel,” Merry suggested. “Nobody 
can say that’s not respectable and 
everything.” 

“The Stantler, then,” Arthur 
grinned again. “I’ll call for you at 
eight.” 

But at eight a stern-jawed young 
man with red hair drove up and 


alighted at Merry’s door, and just 
as she entered the car of Arthur 
Bingham she was whisked out the 
door and placed in a rather battered 
little coupe. 

“Now, young lady. I’ll show you 
who’s boss!” she heard Roy exclaim, 
and not another word did he say 
before they drew up at a minister’s. 
Worst of all, it was the same minis¬ 
ter Merry had been going to ever 
since she was a little girl, and she 
wouldn’t have acted nastily before 
him for anything. 

In spite of everything, she had to 
admit that she was thrilled at Roy’s 
masterfulness. Maybe she had been 
wrong. Maybe, after all, it only 
proved he loved her when he didn’t 
want her to run around with ques¬ 
tionable men to questionable places. 
Maybe, after all, getting married 
and settling down was the best thing 
that could happen to her. Maybe 
what she really needed was not just 
running around with Roy, but get¬ 
ting into a home of their own, where 
they could settle their little diffi¬ 
culties in each other’s arms with no 
one else to see. 

“Do you take this man to be your 
wedded husband?” 

“I do,” Merry whispered. She 
was saying little prayers to herself, 
prayers of hope that everything 
would be all right. 

The next thing she knew Merry 
was sitting in the coupe again, Roy 
beside her, more grim-lipped than 
ever. Without a word he drove 
back to her house and opened the 
car door to let her out. 

“But—but-” Merry gasped. 

“Go home! You’re my wife ac¬ 
cording to law, but—well, I don’t 
want you. I just married you to 
keep my word with you.” 

He started the car and left her, 
still gasping, in front of the house. 
Tears began to stream down her face 
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as she saw his car disappear into the 
darkness. Haltingly and still weep¬ 
ing, Merry made her way inside the 
house and up to her own room. 

There she fell on her bed and 
wept uncontrollably. To be left like 
that! Still wearing Roy’s wedding 
ring, his engagement ring, too—and 
he didn’t want her! He’d only mar¬ 
ried her to get his way! 

She put the hand that wore his 
rings against her trembling mouth 
to still her sobs, and fell asleep, fully 
clothed, with that 
hand still against 
her lips. Hours 
later she av/oke, 
stiff and cold, and 
undressed, shocked 
at first to see the 
rings, and then 
queerly thrilled. 

She cried again as 
she donned a dim¬ 
ity nightgown and 
thought of the 
trousseau things 
in her bureau, and 
knew that this was 
her wedding night 
and the man she 
had married 
didn’t want her. 

In the morning she was filled with 
dismay and misgiving. Should she 
tell her mother or any one about last 
night’s wedding.? No, better put the 
rings away and say nothing. She 
would go to her office, and call up 
Roy and ask his forgiveness, saying 
she would turn over a new leaf and 
try to be what he wanted her to be. 

But Roy was not at his office, and 
she was filled with despair when 
they told her he had gone away for 
a month’s trip. 

“He said he was going to get mar¬ 
ried and go on his honeymoon,” the 
man told her. “I think he went to 
California.” 



Merry almost died at that. No 
other girl had ever been treated like 
that before! A wife, and yet not 
a wife! What was her status? She 
was married to Roy, all right—she 
had made no objection in front of 
the minister, and they had been 
married with the license they had 
gotten almost five months l^fore, 
when Merry, in one of her perverse 
moods, had said she’d changed her 
mind. 

“I’m the most awful girl that ever 
lived!” she told her¬ 
self. “I don’t de¬ 
serve to be happily 
married, and now I 
know I never will 
be! Oh, I wish I 
were dead! Oh, 
Roy, if only I had 
another chance, I’d 
show you I didn’t 
mean it all! I’d 
show you I could be 
the kind of a wife 
you want me to 
be.” 

Considerably 
chastened, she went 
home that evening 
after work, and, 
pleading that she 
wasn’t hungry and needed sleep, 
she went straight to bed. 

Merry lay on her bed, wide-eyed, 
unable even to cry, and thought it 
all out. She had been too sure of 
Roy, that was it. She had led him 
an awful time, ever since they had 
first known each other. He had 
been sincere and straightforward al¬ 
ways, making no bones about the 
fact that they both had tempers and 
would have to learn to control them. 
He had always made an effort to 
control his, up to the night she had 
flung his ring at him and told him 
she’d do as she pleased about run¬ 
ning around with other men. 
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“It’s all my fault,” she thought, 
miserable and repentant. “Oh, if 
only I had another chance! If only 
he’d come back!” 

But it was too late. Knowing 
Roy, she was sure he would stay 
away for a month, and then get an 
annulment. 

Merry wept at the 
death of her hopes and 
dreams. Roy had been 
everything to her. Only 
that vicious temper of 
hers had interfered to 
spoil their happineess. 

He still was the sun 
and the moon and the 
stars to her. No other 
man’s kisses could thrill 
her the way his did. 

She fell asleep at 
last, having taken out 


the wedding and engagement rings 
and put them on. She even put on 
the nightgown she had expected to 
wear on the night she was married. 
It clung to her figure tenderly, and 
she thought, with infinite pathos, 
that Roy would never know how 



Roy sat there on the bed, not touching her. "I came back because I 
couldn’t bear to live without you," he said. "Nothing matters any more, 
dear, if you’ll only let me love you." 
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sweet she had looked in it. Roy 
weuld never even see her again. 

She had heard her mother and 
father go to the movies before she 
fell asleep. Even in her sleep she 
seemed to hear the sound of their car 
returning, and when she drowsily 
heard steps climbing the stairs and 
stopping at the door of her room, 
she tried not to breathe so her 
mother wouldn’t open the door and 
come in, to find out how silly she 
had been. Donning her wedding 
nightgown. Putting on her wedding 
ring. 

But the door opened, and even 
in the pale moonlight that entered 
the room Merry could see it wasn’t 
either her mother, or her father. The 
terrible lurch at her heart told her 
it could be only one man in all the 
world who could make her thrill 
like that! 

He catne closer and sat down on 
the edge of the bed. 

“Merry?” Roy whispered softly. 
“I came back. There wasn’t any 
one downstairs, and I came up here 
to look for you. I thought at first 
maybe I was sort of bold, coming 
straight to your room, and then I 
remembered it was all right because 
we’re married.” 

He sat there on the bed, not 
touching her. Merry saw, even in 
the half light, that his cheeks were 


gaunt and there were big shadows 
under the eyes she loved. 

“We’re married,” she whispered, 
too. “But you said you didn’t want 
me, Roy.” 

At that he reached out and gath¬ 
ered her against him. His hands 
were big and strong and hard, and 
his heart was pewnding against hers. 
Then he was kissing her trembling 
lips over and over, as though he 
could never have enough of her. 

“Oh, my darling! I want you so! 
I came back because I couldn’t bear 
to live without you! Nothing mat¬ 
ters any more, dear, if you’ll only 
let me love you. I don’t care about 
your temper or anything.” 

Merry turned on the small bed 
light, so she could see his dear face 
better. She saw him gasp at the 
way she looked in the wedding 
nightgown, and she nestled closer 
against him as she said: 

“You won’t ever need to be afraid 
of my temper again, darling. I’ve 
learned my lesson. I need some one 
to boss me, and—oh, honey, say 
you’re willing to tackle the job!” 

With a single move, he turned out 
the light again and gathered her 
tight in his arms. Their lips met in 
a long, clinging kiss that was the 
beginning of everything, and that 
swept them into a timeless dream of 
ecstasy. 




Pay For Your Kisses 

By Ruth Lyons 

A SERIAL-Part II. 


CHAPTER III. 

A fter Peter had gone, Carlotta 
sat for a long time, tearing a 
handkerchief to shreds, her 
eyes bright and smarting with un¬ 
shed tears. So this was what life 
did to one. Snared you into love 
and then dropped you without warn¬ 
ing, crushing you, killing you. 

She went to bed and tried to 
sleep, but her body was racked with 
long, shuddering sobs, and still the 
tears wouldn’t come. She heard 
Lily come quietly in and get into 


bed, and she forced herself to calm 
the shaking of her body, control her 
convulsive sobs. 

She went to her work the next 
day, dull, leaden, her feet dragging. 
She felt there was a great aching 
wound where her heart had been, 
and she had to bite her lips to keep 
from crying aloud. Lily was too en¬ 
grossed in her own thoughts, too 
happy in her own love to notice, and 
so Carlotta was spared her questions. 

At three thirty Miss Mary Gavin 
came in, and because Miss Gavin 
was perhaps the only patron of the 
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tea room to whom Carlotta was 
genuinely sweet, she tried to be her 
usual self. But Miss Gavin noticed 
the difference immediately. 

She had been coming to the tea 
room for almost a year, and from the 
first Carlotta had felt a mixture of 
pity and liking for the old woman. 
For she was quite old, in her sixties, 
and she wore the most amazing 
clothes—Queen Mary hats, and 
frumpy, rusty black dresses. She 
was tall and verj'^ thin, and for all 
her years carried herself straight 
as a rod. She had 
piercing eyes and 
a formidable-look¬ 
ing nose, and the 
waitresses all called 
her “an old freak 
That was perhaps 
what had started 
Charlotta’s liking 
for her; some bit of 
perversity because 
every one else had 
made fun of her. 

And feeling that 
touch of pity for 
the gaunt, queer old 
woman, she had 
been particularly 
sweet and helpful to 
her, had done all to please her. 

At first Miss Gavin had given the 
appearance of an old crank. She 
had wanted the fan turned off and 
although it was a hot day, Carlotta 
had immediately complied with her 
request. She could see that the old 
woman was surprised at that; she 
had evidently expected at least po¬ 
lite opposition. She had made sev¬ 
eral other unreasonable demands, 
and when she finally realized that 
Carlotta’s smile would not wear off, 
and that she was sincerely anxious 
to make her comfortable, the old 
lady had relaxed. 

She had said, her fierce old eyes 


on Carlotta’s, “Don’t mind me. I’m 
an old crank.” 

And Carlotta had laughed, her 
rippling, gay laugh. “That’s a lot 
of eyewash,” she had said inele¬ 
gantly. “You’re no more an old 
crank than I am. And you can bet 
your last nickel if I was in a position 
to, I’d make folks hop for me, too.” 
Then she had stopped, aghast at her 
manner of speech. “Oh, golly. Miss 
Granville would boil me in oil if she 
heard me using slang to the cus¬ 
tomers. I guess I forgot myself.” 

Old Miss Gavin 
had laughed, say¬ 
ing, “That’s the 
first laugh I’ve had 
in a long time.” 

And from then 
on she became a 
regular customer of 
the Green Oak, 
coming in at tea 
time when the tea 
room was not very 
grpwded, and al¬ 
ways Carlotta 
would say or do 
something to amuse 
her. Carlotta knew 
nothing about her 
except that she had 
never married, and lived alone, and 
was probably quite poor, because 
she wore the same clothes season 
after season. 

On this day, although Carlotta 
gave her her most friendly smile, 
and hovered attentively over her, 
the old lady’s sharp eyes noted the 
difference in her manner, the hurt 
that shadowed her eyes. She said 
sharply to Carlotta, her piercing 
eyes raking over the young face, 
“What’s the matter with you? 
Sick?” 

Carlotta started. “Why—why 
no. I’m all right.” 

“Well, what’s bothering you?” 
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T he story so far: Car¬ 
lotta Andrews, tired of the 
constant quarreling with her 
stepfather, leaves home and 
rents an apartment with Lily 
Reed, whom she works with. 
Her experience with her step¬ 
father makes her prejudiced 
against men, and her creed is 
to take everything and give 
nothing. She is quite success¬ 
ful and content until she meets 
Peter Dunlap. One night he 
kisses her-and -she -confesses 
her love for him, but he tells 
her he is engaged to be married 
to Virginia Davenport, who, 
unlike Carlotta, is not a play- 
girl. 
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“Why, nothing, Miss Gavin— 
really nothing.” 

Old Miss Gavin said, “Hm-m-m,” 
and went back to her tea, and later 
Carlotta said good-by to her a little 
abstractedly. The old woman went 
out, shaking her head and mumbling 
to herself. 

Each minute of that interminable 
day Carlotta thought, “I can’t stand 
it any longer. If this day would 
only end.” But when the time came 
finally for her to leave, it seemed 
worse than ever, for now she would 
have nothing to keep her busy and 
occupied, now she would be a prey 
to all the haunting, agonizing mem¬ 
ories of Peter. 

As the days slowly wore away she 
slipped back a little into her old 
ways. She would think, “What is 
the good of being kind and consid¬ 
erate and trusting? You love a man 
and he breaks your heart. I 
shouldn’t have let myself go soft; 
I should have been hard and mean. 
Perhaps he would have loved me 
then. Anyway, that’s the last of 
love for me.” 

But she knew it wasn’t true. She 
knew she couldn’t tear her love from 
her heart, and she faced each day 
with the frightening thought that 
she must go through life with this 
aching load in her heart. 

She tried to keep herself busy all 
the time, making a great many 
dates, but now when she played her 
little tricks it was no longer with 
that young, chuckling mischievous¬ 
ness but with a bitter desire to hurt 
men as she had been hurt. But her 
zest for the game was gone, and the 
days rolled by, dull and disappoint¬ 
ing and stupidly alike. 

It hurt her to see Lily and Ken¬ 
neth so obviously in love, and she 
was often tempted to warn Lily not 
to expect happiness from love. 
LS—7C 


One day Lily told her that Ken¬ 
neth and Bud were giving a party 
and wanted Carlotta to go. She 
froze up for a moment, but as Lily 
continued to persuade her she made 
a quick decision. And feeling like 
a murderer who returns to the scene 
of his crime, she went. 

When they arrived at the boys’ 
apartment Carlotta thought it was 
all so like that summer evening 
when she had first met Peter here— 
the same people, the same chatter, 
the same punch—the only difference 
being that this was September and 
the evening cooler. 

Her palms were damp with nerv¬ 
ousness, and there was a frightened 
shiver running through her as she 
looked around the room, and then 
she saw Peter’s profile, the curve of 
his cheek, and her heart thumped 
madly against her ribs. She looked 
away quickly. She couldn’t bear to 
meet his eyes at that moment. 

She swallowed hard and smiled 
flirtatiously up at Bud and chat¬ 
tered away about things she had 
been doing since she last saw him. 

A middle-aged man, with gray 
showing at his temples, and a full, 
ruddy face, came up to Bud and 
patted him on the back. Then he 
looked at Carlotta. 

“Won’t you introduce me?” he 
said to Bud. 

Bud said, “Oh, I’m sorry. Miss 
Andrews, Mr. Mathews.” 

Sam Mathews beamed down on 
Carlotta while she stared at him, 
her breath catching in her throat. 
She managed a sweet smile and said, 
“Oh, are you Mr. Mathews of the 
Dunlap-Mathews Agency?” 

He smiled and nodded. “Smart 
girl,” he said. 

Carlotta’s mind was racing wildly. 
Peter’s partner. He was interested 
in her. He was a weapon in her 
hand. How she could use him, she 
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didn’t quite know. But somehow 
she would. And she would hurt 
Peter through him, somehow. 

She cooed up at Sam Mathews, 
“You weren’t at Ken’s last party, 
were you.^ I certainly would have 
noticed you.” 

His face flushed a deeper red. 
“No, I wasn’t,” he said. “You see, 
I’m married, and I don’t get much 
chance to run around,” and he 
winked at her. 

She thought, “What a hateful per¬ 
son! And he’s married. But I’m 
not going to let that stop me.” 

She walked around the room with 
Sam Mathews tagging after her. 
Virginia Davenport wasn’t there. 
Probably, Carlotta thought with a 
curl of her lip, Virginia was being 
very self-sacrificing and staying at 
home with her mother. 

She knew she would have to speak 
to Peter before long, and she steeled 
herself for the encounter, but when 
he turned and saw her and their 
eyes met, her heart turned over and 
her nails dug painfully into her 
palms. 

He said, “Well, hello, Carlotta.” 

She clung more tightly to Sam 
Mathews’s arm, gave Peter a cool 
smile, and walked on. 

The rest of that evening was al¬ 
ways to remain a little hazy to Car¬ 
lotta. She couldn’t afterward re¬ 
member all that had happened. But 
she did remember that she didn’t 
speak again to Peter, and that she 
flirted outrageously with Sam Math¬ 
ews, and she had a very distinct 
memory of catching Peter’s eyes on 
her many times during the evening. 
Cold eyes, they were now, and a 
little puzzled and contemptuous. 

Before she left the party she had 
made a date to meet Sam Mathews 
the next afternoon, and at five 
thirty on the following day she and 
Sam were on their way to the Ritz 


Bar. She was sorry now that she 
had made the appointment with 
him. She didn’t like him at all, and 
he kept squeezing her arm, pinching 
her cheeks. But she played up and 
was bright and amusing, and all the 
time she wanted to cry and have 
Peter’s arms around her, holding her 
tight. 

After they left the Ritz they 
walked along Madison Avenue for 
a while, deciding where to have din¬ 
ner, and then Carlotta stopped be¬ 
fore a shop window with a cry of 
delight. The window was decorated 
to represent a penthouse terrace, the 
furnishings of wicker in a red-white- 
andiblue color scheme. There were 
chairs, an attractive low table, and 
a couch piled with striped cushions. 

Carlotta said, “Isn’t that lovely? 
It’s just what 1 want for our ter¬ 
race.” She sighed. “It’s horrible 
to see something you want and not 
be able to have it. Just imagine, 
I could sleep on that couch out on 
the terrace.” She turned away with 
another sigh. 

Sam Mathews squeezed her arm 
again. His face was very red. 
“Would you really like that, my 
dear?” 

“Don’t ask foolish questions,” she 
answered. 

“Well, you go in and order it to¬ 
morrow. I have an account there. 
Just charge it to me.” 

Her eyes danced. Here was a way 
to show Peter, perhaps hurt him. 
And Sam Mathews deserved it. He 
had no right to be running after her. 
She clapped her hands together. 
“Do you really mean it? Oh, you 
darling!” 

They reached her apartment at 
ten thirty. Sam had explained that 
he had to get home early because 
his wife thought he was at his club, 
and Carlotta had pretended great 
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So this was what life did to one! Snared you into love and then 
dropped you without warning, crushing you. Charlotta’s body was 
racked with long, shuddering sobs. 

disappointment. At her door he He said thickly, “Don’t you think 
pulled her into his arms, and kissed I deserve something in return for 
her while she strained away from my gift?” 

him. She was suddenly sickened with 
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the whole business, and she pulled 
violently away from him. He was 
angry now, and pulled her roughly 
toward him again. 

Just then Lily came up the stairs, 
and Carlotta gave a shuddering sigh 
of relief. 

The next morning she was up 
early, still shuddering with horror 
at memory of the night before. That 
hateful beast! She’d show him. 

She dressed and went up to the 
Madison Avenue shop. She ordered 
the terrace set and charged it to Sam 
Mathews. The salesman said it 
would be delivered the following 
morning. 

She went to the tea room, and 
quite a few times during the day 
forgot to be pleasant to patrons. 
There wasn’t any use living if she 
had to go around carrying this pain 
in her heart, this terrifying knowl¬ 
edge that Peter didn’t love her, 
couldn’t ever love her. 

The next morning the furniture 
arrived. First the delivery man 
came to the door and asked if the 
furniture was for her. She said, 
“Yes,” and he handed her a bill. 
“C. 0. D.,” he said. 

“But it’s charged!” she exclaimed. 

She called up the store. The 
business office said they were very 
sorry, but Mr. Mathews hadn’t 
O. K.’d the charge. 

She hung up the receiver, her 
hand shaking, and the fire of her 
temper broke loose in her, sweeping 
away reason. She said to the man, 
writing on a slip of paper, “Deliver 
the stuff to this address, and you’ll 
get paid for it there. I’ll meet you 
there.” 

She followed the delivery truck in 
a taxi, and when they got to the 
address of the Dunlap-Mathews 
Agency, she told the men to take the 
furniture right up. The girl at the 
desk in the reception looked inquir¬ 


ingly at her, and Carlotta said 
sweetly, “Some furniture Mr. Math¬ 
ews ordered.” 

The girl said hesitantly, “He 
stepped out for a moment.” 

But Carlotta was directing the 
men where to place the furniture. 
The gay red-white-and-blue wicker 
looked ridiculously out of place in 
the subdued reception room. Car- 
lotta’s cheeks were flushed, her tem¬ 
per still shooting sparks. Was Peter 
in? Suppose he came out and saw 
her? She hoped he would. She’d 
tell him a thing or two also. 

She looked up and saw Sam 
Mathews standing in the doorway, 
his face a dull red, his eyes popping. 

He sputtered, “What’s this? 
What do you mean-” 

Carlotta said much too sweetly, 
“Pay the man, Mr. Mathews. It’s 
C. O. D.” 

He blustered, “Take that stuff out 
of here!” 

Two secretaries passing through 
the reception room stopped to stare, 
and were soon joined by a man. 

Carlotta said, “You’d better pay 
the man, Mr. Mathews.” 

He roared again, and then a door 
opened and Carlotta’s heart turned 
over with a sickening thud when she 
said Peter coming out, a puzzled ex¬ 
pression creasing his forehead. 

Her temper suddenly died down, 
and she felt ill and weak. She held 
her ground for a moment longer, 
looking scornfully at Sam Mathews 
and letting her glance flicker over 
Peter’s face. Then her voice rang 
out clearly in the room. “This is 
just a little lesson for you married 
men and almost-married men who 
like to play around.” 

And then she walked out of the 
office, her head held high to keep 
the tears from spilling down her 
cheeks. She went out into the 
street, not even curious about what 
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was happening back there in the 
office, conscious of only one thought 
—Peter, Peter, how you must de¬ 
spise me. How much more than 
ever you must despise me now. 

She was late when she got to the 
tea room, and Miss Granville gave 
her a hard stare, and would have 
spoken but there were customers 
about. Carlotta went about her 
work, white-faced, sick at heart. 
Would she never be able to forget 
Peter.? Was she destined to go 
through life loving and unloved? 
She couldn’t stand it! 

Miss Gavin came in later in the 
afternoon. She gave Carlotta a 
searching look and grunted some¬ 
thing. Then she said, “I’m going 
away. Chicago.” 

Carlotta said, “Oh, no!” 

Miss Gavin nodded. “Going out 
to live with my cousin. She’s all 
alone now. Her husband died.” 

Carlotta’s eyes were wide with re¬ 
gret. She liked funny old Miss 
Gavin, and would miss seeing her. 
She said, “Oh, gosh, I don’t know 
how I’m going to stand this place if 
you won’t be coming in any more.” 

Miss Gavin said sharply, “You 
look kind of peaked. What’s the 
matter with you? You ought to go 
away somewhere.” 

Carlotta laughed shortly. She 
said, “Well, if I had time to dust off 
my yacht I might take a short 
cruise.” 

When Miss Gavin left she handed 
Carlotta an envelope, and a few 
minutes later when Carlotta had a 
chance to open it her eyes popped 
wide in surprise at what she saw. 
There was a note which read: 

Please take that trip as a gift from me. 
It’s the only way I can show you how I 
appreciate your kindness. I can afford it, 
so don’t feel backward about accepting it. 
I lost the man I loved many years ago and 
I’ve been pretty lonely ever since, and 


you’ve done a lot to cheer me, so it is a 
pleasure for me to do this. Good-by and 
good luck. 

Folded up inside the note was a 
check for one thousand dollars! 

About nine o’clock that evening 
Carlotta was sitting out on her ter¬ 
race in the cool darkness thinking of 
that amazing fact. One thousand 
dollars! She could go to Bermuda— 
that would help her to forget Peter. 
And she’d have plenty of money left 
to give her mother, perhaps even to 
induce her mother to leave John 
Lake and come to live with her. 

For the first time in days she felt 
almost light-hearted. Just to be 
able to get out of the city, not to 
have the fear of running into Peter 
somewhere—that would be some¬ 
thing. Peter, Peter, why can’t you 
love me? Why don’t you want this 
love I offer you?” 

She heard voices up on Kenneth’s 
terrace and was glad it was dark and 
they couldn’t see her. She didn’t 
want to have to talk to any one 
now. She wanted to be alone with 
her thoughts. And then the voice 
of Kenneth’s companion came 
clearly down to her, and her heart 
stopped for a beat while she clutched 
the arms of her chair. It was the 
voice of Virginia Davenport, Peter’s 
fiancee! She couldn’t mistake that 
voice, she would know it anywhere. 

She was saying, “And the doctor 
said she must have a change, a sea 
voyage if possible. Poor mother. 
I’m so worried about her, Ken.” 
Her voice broke, and when she spoke 
again she seemed to be holding back 
tears. “But we can’t afford it. I 
haven’t enough money to go ten 
miles.” 

Ken said, a little uncomfortably, 
“Gee, I’m sorry, Virginia. I wish 
I could help you in some way, but 
I’m pretty broke myself.” 
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Carlotta was frankly eavesdrop¬ 
ping now, tense, wide-eyed. 

Virginia said, “Oh, I don’t know 
what to do. I shouldn’t be bother¬ 
ing you with all this, but we’ve 
known you so long. Ken, isn’t 

there any one you know- I 

mean, do you think you could bor¬ 
row the money somewhere?’’ 

“Gosh, Virginia, I don’t think so. 
Everybody I know is in the same 
boat. Why don’t you ask Peter? 
I should think he could help you 
out.” 

She said in a shocked voice, “Oh, 
Kenneth, I couldn’t think of such a 
thing! It’s different asking you be¬ 
cause you’re an old family friend. 
And besides Peter hasn’t been draw¬ 
ing much money from the business. 
Please don’t mention it to him, Ken. 
He’d feel horribly hurt that I asked 
you, and then he might feel obliged 
to get the money somewhere .for 
me.” 

They went inside then, and Car¬ 
lotta waited a while, tensely, until 
she heard Ken come back out on the 
terrace alone. She made a sudden 
decision. She knew it was crazy, 
but i^rhaps it would work. She was 
shaking with excitement, t hinking 
of it. 

She whistled up to Kenneth. He 
leaned over the ledge, and called 
back to her. She said, “Are you 
alone?” and he answered, “Yes.” 

“Come over. I want to talk to 
you.” 

A few minutes later they were 
seated in Carlotta’s apartment, and 
she was saying, “I couldn’t help but 
overhear you and Virginia. I know 
you’ll think I’m crazy, but I want to 
give you the money for her.” 

He stared at her aghast. “Are 
you goofy?” 

“I knew you’d think that. But 
you see, I just came into some 
money—a thousand dollars—and I 


don’t need it, and I felt so sorry for 
her and her poor mother.” 

That wasn’t the truth, and she 
had difficulty uttering the words. 
She hated Virginia Davenport, hated 
her as any girl might hate the sweet¬ 
heart of the man she loves. But if 
Virginia could get the money and go 
away with her mother, she would 
leave a free field for Carlotta. If 
she could have one more chance with 
Peter, with Virginia out of the way, 
she could win him. Oh, she knew 
she could. 

Ken said, “Well, that’s darn de¬ 
cent of you. In fact, I still don’t 
believe it.” 

“Really, Ken, I mean it. Please 
take the money and give it to her. 
But I don’t want you to tell her 
where you got it. She might not 
take it. Say you borrowed it some¬ 
where, but you’ve got to promise 
you won’t tell her the truth.” 

It took quite a bit of persuading 
on her part to make Kenneth agree. 
But when she finally convinced him 
that she was being merely charitable, 
he consented. 

He left finally, and she went back 
on the terrace, thrilled, excited. 
She was going to have a chance to 
get Peter! It was an expensive 
chance, but it was worth it. She 
must have Peter. And she had a 
deep conviction that she could make 
him love her. She’d make him for¬ 
get that whining, cold-faced girl. 

She was so happy she sang to her¬ 
self, and when, in a few minutes. Bud 
Jasper dropped in to see her, she was 
pleasanter than usual. 

“I thought you had developed a 
big hate for me, or something. 
You’ve been so cold lately,” he said, 
smiling down at her. 

She laughed gayly. “Why, Bud, 
I like you lots.” 

He said, suddenly serious, “Really 
Carlotta?” He took her hands in 
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his, squeezing them hard. “I sup¬ 
pose you’ll laugh at me, but I’m 
in love with you—terribly.” 

She didn’t laugh. She felt a great 
pity, pity and gentleness. She knew 
what it was to love that way. She 
said simply, “Oh, Bud.” 

He took her in his arms, drawing 
her to him. “Can’t you love me, 
Carlotta.? Don’t you think you 
could? I can’t stand it if you 
don’t.” 

She couldn’t si>eak. She remained 
in his arms, not drawing away, look¬ 
ing at his handsome face, his plead¬ 
ing eyes. Why couldn’t she take 
him? Why must her heart be 
bound to another man, a man she 
couldp’t have? And Bud loved her 
so. It was heavenly having a man 
want only you, give you his whole 
love. 

He pressed his firm lips against 
hers, and kissed her hungril 5 ^ madly, 
and she felt an answering thrill run 
through her. She put her arms 
around his neck and clung to him. 
She was so hungry for love. Bud 
was so sweet, so gentle. 

Reason came to her finally, and 
she drew away from him slowly. He 
said, “You do love me! You do! 
Don’t you, Carlotta?” 

She drew her hand over her fore¬ 
head, her hair. Her lovely brown 
eyes gazed into his with a puzzled 
expression. He tried to draw her 
to him again, but she pushed him 
away gently. She said, “It’s all so 
puzzling. Bud. I don’t know—I 

don’t think it’s love. Perhaps- 

Oh, I don’t know, don’t ask me.” 

After he had gone she thought, 
“I’m getting so I don’t even know 
my own mind. I love Peter, only 
Peter. But if I couldn’t have him, 
I guess I’d want Bud.” 

She led a fairly quiet life for the 
next couple of weeks, seeing no one 
but Bud and Kenneth and Lily. 


Sometimes she’d think, “I’m crazy, 
giving away a thousand dollars, all 
for a silly scheme that’ll probably 
get me nowhere.” And then: “But 
it’s worth it. It’s worth anything if 
it’ll get me Peter.” 

Ken had told her that he had 
given the money to Virginia, and 
she had been overwhelmed with 
gratitude. She had told him that 
she and her mother were leaving for 
Bermuda on the 18th of October. 
The eighteenth came and went and 
Carlotta breathed a deep sigh. She 
had the field to herself now. She 
didn’t know how long Virginia 
would be away, but she would make 
good use of her absence. 

On the evening of the twentieth 
she called Peter at his apartment. 
Her hand trembled as she held the 
receiver and listened to his voice 
saying, “Well, this is a pleasant sur¬ 
prise.” 

She said, “I thought perhaps you 
might take pity on a thirsty girl and 
give her a cocktail.” 

“Fine, I’d love to. Come on up 
and I’ll have one ready for you,” he 
said at once. 

She wore a red wool suit and a 
pert red hat, and Peter’s eyes wid¬ 
ened with admiration when he saw 
her. She tried to calm the excited 
hammering of her heart when he 
took her hand in his for a moment. 
She was seeing Peter again! See¬ 
ing him, being in the same room 
with him, listening to his deep, 
thrilling voice. 

For minutes she could do nothing 
but utter banalities, look stupidly at 
him. But soon his fine, casual man¬ 
ner, his pleasant cheerful voice 
steadied her, and she was almost her 
old self. She sipped her cocktail 
slowly. She didn’t really want it. 

“You know, it’s nice seeing you 
again. I’ve missed that silly little 
laugh of yours, and those big brown 
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"Can’t you love me, Cailotta? Don’t you think you could? I can’t stand 
it if you don’t.” Carlotta remained in bis arms. Why couldn’t she 
take him? Why must her heart be bound to another man, a man she 
couldn’t have? 
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eyes,” Peter murmured, watching 
her. 

She laughed with a catch in her 
throat, her brown eyes large and 
bright. “I rather like seeing you 
again, too.” Oh, Peter, you don’t 
know what it means, seeing you 
again. You don’t know how I’ve 
ached for you, cried for you. What 
can I do to make you love me, make 
you want to keep me with you for¬ 
ever? 

She said, looking down into her 
cocktail, trying to make her voice 
casual, “How’s Virginia?” 

“She’s fine,” he replied. 

Her fingers tightened around the 
stem of her glass. Wasn’t he going 
to tell her that Virginia had gone 
away? 

There was silence for a moment 
■between them, then she said, laugh¬ 
ing a little shamefacedly, “How’s 
Mr. Mathews?” 

“Say, I meant to ask you—what 
the deuce was all that rumpus in 
the office that day? He almost went 
crazy. Had a devil of a time 
straightening things out with that 
shop.” 

“It serves him right. He prom¬ 
ised me the stuff and then tried to 
get out of it because I wouldn’t let 
him make love to me. Well, !> guess 
he won’t try that again. If he 
wants to m^e love to some one, 
why doesn’t he stay home with his 
-wife?” 

Peter laughed a little ruefully, 
shaking his head. “Carlotta, Car- 
lotta, when are you going to re¬ 
form?” 

She said nothing, sipping at her 
drink, gazing at him over the rim of 
the glass. If he would kiss her again, 
take her in his arms, she’d make him 
forget Virginia. 

She put down her glass and said 

in a soft voice, “Peter-” And 

then the phone rang. 


She sat biting her underlip while 
he answered it. She heard him say, 
“Of course, come right up,” and her 
nails bit into her palm. She wasn’t 
going to be alone with him, then. 

He came back and stood before 
her a little uncertainly. He said, 
“Well, Carlotta, we’ll have to see 
more of each other.” 

She got to her feet, pain tearing 
at her heart. She said, “Oh, you’re 
busy. You’re having company.” 

“Well, yes. You see, Virginia’s 
coming up. I’d ask you to stay, but 
we have some business matters to 
discuss.” 

She was staring at him, white¬ 
faced. “Virginia!” she cried. “I 
thought she had gone away!” 

The expression of his eyes 
changed. The jdeasantness was all 
gone from them. “What do you 
mean? What made you think 
that?” he asked, curtly. 

“Why—why, Kenneth Bowers 
told me,” she said desperately. 

His eyes were cold and angry 
now. “I don’t like your prying into 
my affairs.” He bit the words off 
sharply. 

For a moment she stood staring at 
him, aghast. And then anger 
washed over her in waves of heat. 
She tried to stem the rising tide of 
her temper, but it was out of con¬ 
trol. She continued to face him, her 
eyes flashing sparks now, her chin 
set defiantly. The force of her an¬ 
ger made her weak, and she sat 
down again in her chair. Her lovely 
curved lips were drawn into a tight 
line. “I’m staying.” 

“I must ask you to leave,” he said 
coldly. 

She didn’t answer him, and he 
made a motion toward her, when 
the doorbell rang. He glared an¬ 
grily at her, and went to the door, 
and Carlotta heard Virginia say in 
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her thin, cultured voice, “Hello, 
Peter dear.” 

She came into the room and saw 
Carlotta, and her back stiffened per¬ 
ceptibly. Her lips looked thinner 
than ever. She said to Peter, her 
haughty glance sweeping past Car¬ 
lotta, “I’m sorry. I’ll leave.” 

But Carlotta was out of her chair, 
and blocking her way to the door. 
“No, you don’t. You’re going to 
stay here for a while. I have a 
perfectly good reason for wanting to 
find out a few things, but we won’t 
go into that now. First of all, why 
are you still in town? I thought 
you were supposed to leave a few 
days ago.” 

Virginia turned to Peter, heir eye¬ 
brows lifted, her face pale with an¬ 
ger. “Is there any reason why I 
must listen to this person?” she 
asked him. 

“Carlotta-” he began angrily. 

But she interrupted him. “I’m 
having my say first.” She turned 
to Virginia. “I heard you talking to 
Kenneth Bowers about borrowing 
money to go away—^—” 

Virginia broke in wildly, “Peter! 
She’s mad. Get her out of here. 
Of all the outrageous lies!” 

Peter went over and grasped Car- 
lotta’s wrist roughly. “You seem to 
have a habit of making trouble. 
You even stoop to telling lies to gain 
your ends. I don’t know what your 
purpose is, but it seems to be mak¬ 
ing trouble between Virginia and 
me.” 

She wrenched away from him furi¬ 
ously. “All right, if that’s the way 
you’re going to be. Ask her where 
she borrowed that thousand dollars 
for her trip.” 

Peter looked at her scornfully. 
“If it will quiet you and get you out 
of here. I’ll tell you. I gave it to 
her.” 


For a moment Carlotta stared at 
him, then she broke into laughter, 
high, hysterical laughter. Then she 
looked at Virginia. “All right, you 
win,” she said wildly. “I thought I 
was clever, but my sweet sister-un- 
der-the-skin plays a better game 
than I do.” And then she was run¬ 
ning madly out of the apartment, 
slamming the door after her, running 
down the hall, while tears blinded 
her eyes, and hysteria mounted 
within her. 

CHAPTER IV. 

On the way home she managed to 
quiet her screaming nerves, and 
composed herself to a state of dull 
apathy. She wouldn’t think about 
anything. She couldn’t. It was all 
too horrible. 

When she arrived home, Lily and 
Ken and Bud were there, and she 
was grateful for their presence that 
saved her from the ordeal of think¬ 
ing. Bud was so devoted and tender 
that she felt a little of her self-assur¬ 
ance returning, a little of the pain 
and hurt dissolving. 

The next day was Sunday, and 
she got up early. She couldn’t stay 
in bed, couldn’t sleep. She looked 
up Virginia’s address in the Brook¬ 
lyn telephone book, and an hour 
later was walking down a quiet 
Brooklyn street and ringing the bell 
of the Davenport house. 

Virginia opened the door and 
gasped when she saw her. Then she 
said coldly, “Come in.” 

Carlotta followed her into a liv¬ 
ing room, her teeth clenched, hands 
balled into fists. 

Virginia turned and faced her. 
She didn’t ask her to be seated. 
She said, “You understand I’m not 
anxious to have you stay here longer 
than is necessary. I wouldn’t have 
let you in but I was afraid you 
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might make a scene, and I don’t 
want my house disturbed. What is 
it you want.?” 

Carlotta said, “I want the money 
you got from Kenneth Bowers. It 
was my money. I gave it to him for 
you. Never mind why.” 

“That’s a lie!” Virginia exclaimed. 

Carlotta shrugged wearily. “Ask 
him,” she said. 

Virginia ran from the room, and 
a minute later Carlotta heard her 
swiftly dialing the telephone. 

When she came back she stood 
inside the door, pale and shaken, her 
glance resting bitterly on Carlotta. 

“That’s a nice trick you played 
on me,” she said. 

“I want the money,” Carlotta said 
abruptly. 

“I won’t give it to you!” Virginia’s 
mouth clamped into a thin, tight 
line. “I haven’t got it, and I 
wouldn’t give it to you if I did.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” Carlotta told 
her calmly. “You’ll give it to me 
now. Unless you want Peter to 
know the truth. I’ll give him proof 
this time.” 

“You common little beast!” Vir¬ 
ginia cried and hurried from the 
room. 

When she returned, she handed 
Carlotta a roll of bills. There was 
a pinched look around her nose, and 
her mouth was a straight, grim line. 

Carlotta deliberately counted the 
money. Then she turned on her heel 
and said, “Good day. Miss Daven¬ 
port,” and left the house. 

When she was back in New York 
she called her mother, asking her to 
meet her, and a half hour later they 
were sitting on a bench on River¬ 
side Drive. 

“Mow’s everything, mom?” Car¬ 
lotta asked anxiously. “Are you all 
right?” 

Her mother nodded, patting her 
hand. “Yes, Lottie. Everything’s 


all right, only I miss you. I wish 
you’d come back.” 

“I can’t do that, mom. Listen, I 
have good news for you. A funny 
old lady who used to come into the 
tea room went away, and she gave 
me a present before she left. A thou¬ 
sand dollars! What do you think 
of that?” 

“No!” Mrs. Lake gasped. 

Carlotta nodded, showing her the 
money. “I’m going to take a little 
trip. I’m all in. Do you want to 
come with me?” 

“You know I can’t, Lottie.” 

Carlotta sighed. “No, I suppose 
you won’t. Well, look. I’ll give you 
half the money. I want you to keep 
it and use it if you need it. But 
don’t give it to him! I think I’ll go 
to Bermuda on the next boat, and 
I’ll call you as soon as I get back.” 

That evening she told Lily her 
plans, and though Lily was glad of 
her good fortune, her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“Don’t be a goose, Lily. You’d 
think I was going away for years 
the way you act. I’ll be gone only 
a couple of weeks.” 

The next morning at the tea room 
Carlotta boldly approached Miss 
Granville. The possession of the 
money gave her a feeling of confi¬ 
dence and independence. She wasn’t 
afraid of Miss Granville now. 

She said, “I’d like to take two 
weeks’ vacation, starting to-day.” 

Miss Granville raised her eye¬ 
brows. “Really?” she said. 

“I’ve been feeling sort of run 
down,” Carlotta went on. “I really 
need a change, a rest. Will it be 
all right?” 

Miss Granville shrugged her lean 
shoulders. “If you must, you must,” 
she said. “Only your position may 
not be waiting for you when you 
come back.” And she turned on her 
heel, terminating the conversation. 



Carlotta broke into laughter, high, hysterical laughter. “Alt right, you 
win," she told Virginia wildly, “I thought I was clever, hut my sweet 
sister-under-the-skin plays a better game than I do.” 


Carlotta left hurriedly, and went there was a cruise boat going to 
to a steamship agency. The next South America that stopped at Ber- 
Bermuda boat left in two days, but muda. It left the next afternoon. 
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and Carlotta said, “That will do,” 
and booked passage on it. 

Next she went shopping in the 
Fifth Avenue stores. Tkat was fun! 
It was the first time in her life she 
had been able to buy what she 
wanted, where she wanted. It was 


thrilling, and added to the exciting 
anticipation of her trip it was almost 
too much to bear. She bought two 
lovely evening dresses—one frothy 
white, and one a soft coral-pink. 
She bought lovely, fragile evening 
sandals, and a long taffeta evening 
wrap; linen and knitted dresses for 
the daytime, a wisp of a blue bath¬ 
ing suit, a large beach hat, beach 
pajamas. 

She was flushed and tired and 
]H4)py when she had completed her 
purchases. 

When she got home she was too 
excited and tired to prepare dinner, 
so she had a glass of milk and a 
sandwich. 

The stores couldn’t deliver her 
purchases until the next morning; 
therefore, there was very little pack¬ 
ing she could do now. But she got 
out her bags, and neatly folded and 
put into them what little of her old 
clothes she was taking with hw. 

In the midst of her packing the 
doorbell rang, and when she opened 
the door Bud and Ken swooped into 
the room, crying, “Surprise!” 

She laughed. “What’s up?” 

“So you were trying to sneak out 
on us without telling us you were 
going away, eh? Well, Lily broke 
the news and we came over to stage 
a little going-away celebration. Lily 
said she’d try to get off a little eariy 
this evening,” Ken told her. 

“I’m awfully glad for you, Car¬ 
lotta. But I hate seeing you go,” 
Bud put in. His eyes were large 
and sorrowful, and Carlotta felt a 
stab of pity for him. 

The boys had brought their vic- 
trola with them, and the makings 
for cocktails, and soon their gay 
laughter was riding above the waves 
of music. When Lily arrived ^e 
was greeted with shouts and hugs, 
and soon after that Bud took Car¬ 
lotta out onto the terrace. 
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He was silent for a while, holding 
her hand in his. Then he lifted it 
to his lips, kissing each finger sep¬ 
arately. He looked long into her 
eyes. “I wish I could understand 
you, Carlotta. I wish I could know 
how you really feel about me. I 
haven’t got much to offer you, but 
I’m getting more work all the time. 
Carlotta, promise you won’t forget 
me while you’re away. Won’t you 
give me some hope?” 

She pulled his face down to hers 
and kissed him gently. “You’re one 
of the nicest persons I know. Bud. 
And I’m sure I’ll miss you. But I 
can’t tell about things right now. 
I’m all very mixed up. I don’t love 
anybody else.” Something in her 
heart protested at that, but she said 
to herself fiercely, “I don’t love 
Peter any more. I hate him, hate 
him. How could I love him after 
the way he’s acted?” 

“Then there’s a chance for me?” 

“Don’t ask me now. Bud. When 
I come back—well, ask me then.” 

He pulled her into his arms and 
kissed her hungrily, and again she 
thought, “He’s sweet, he’s nice, he 
loves me. Why can’t I be content 
with this?” 

But she pushed him away, laugh¬ 
ing a little shakily, and ran back 
into the apartment. 

The next morning she was in a 
fever of excitement. Her packages 
came from the stores, and she had 
scarcely time to think between pack¬ 
ing and dressing. Her boat sailed at 
three o’clock, and at two Bud ar¬ 
rived to take her to the dock. He 
had brought her a corsage of gar¬ 
denias to wear, and her eyes filled 
with tears at his thoughtfulness. 

It was a clear, cold day, with a 
bright sun shining, and Carlotta’s 
emotions were torn between happy 
excitement, and regret at leaving her 
friends. 


She had never been on a boat be¬ 
fore, and she ran around inspecting 
everything. Bud following soberly. 
There were flowers in her stateroom 
from Lily and Ken, and Carlotta 
said, “Oh, Bud, I can’t stand it. 
You’ve all been so darn nice to me,” 
and burst into tears. 

He patted her shoulder awk¬ 
wardly, and then it was time for 
visitors to go ashore. He kissed her, 
and said, “Please think about me a 
little while you’re away, Carlotta. 
I’ll be thinking of you all the time.” 

She watched him go through a 
blur of tears, and after a while re¬ 
alized that the boat was in motion. 
She stayed in her stateroom, drying 
her eyes, powdering her face, and 
finally went up on the promenade 
deck. She stood at the rail, looking 
down into the churning water, feel¬ 
ing the wind whip against her face, 
blow tendrils of her hair out and 
whip them back into her face. 

She laughed aloud with the sheer 
joy of Hving, and the excitement of 
it all, and a man standing next to 
her at the rail said, “Tell me what’s 
so funny. I need a laugh.” 

Startled, she turned to him, a 
sharp retort on her lips, but she 
checked herself. He was young, 
dressed in loose tweeds, and his face 
was nice. There was nothing offen¬ 
sive in his glance—^just pleasant 
friendhness, so she laughed again 
and said, “I’ll tell you a secret. This 
is the first time I’ve ever been on a 
boat, and I didn’t know it would 
affect me this way. It’s so—^well, 
exciting and exhilarating.” 

He nodded. “I know how you 
feel. I guess I felt that way once, 
too. But I’ve made so many trips 
on this boat I’ve gotten over the 
thrill.” 

“I don’t see how you could. Are 
you going to Bermuda too?” 

He shook his head. “No. I’m 
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my way to South America. My 
father’s in business down there and 
I go down every year to visit the 
family.” 

She said, looking out to where the 
sparkling water met the blue sky, 
“I don’t think I’d ever get tired of 
traveling. But perhaps that’s be¬ 
cause I’ve never been anywhere out¬ 
side of New York.” 

“You’d be a swell person to take 
places. So many people are so bored 
with everything that it makes them 
quite boring too.” 

She said nothing, and after a 
while he went on, “Look here, my 
name’s Gregory Blair.” 

She said primly, “How do you do.?* 
I’m Carlotta Andrews, and don’t call 
me Lottie.” 

They walked around the deck to¬ 
gether, and then he went with her 
while she arranged for a deck chair. 
He had it placed next to his. 

He said later, “Shall we have a 
cocktail before dinner.?” and she 
said, “I think that would be very 
cozy.” 

They went to the smoking room, 
and sat in a tiny booth, and Gregory 
ordered two dry Martinis. 

“I’m glad you spoke to me,” Car¬ 
lotta told him. “I wouldn’t have 
known what to do. I’d haye been 
darn lonely if you hadn’t.” 

He smiled at her, and the admira¬ 
tion in his eyes made her warm and 
tingly. “I don’t think you’d have 
been lonely. Beautiful girls aren’t 
ever lonely on boats.” 


“You’re much too kind, sir.” 

He sipped his cocktail, his eyes on 
her face. “I would be going to South 
America, though. Just my usual 
luck.” 

She was about to answer, when 
she heard a voice in the next booth 
that, made her heart skip a beat. 
She put down her glass, spilling a 
little of the liquid. The wo(^en par¬ 
tition was just high enough to hide 
from view the occupants of the ad¬ 
joining booth, but the voice came to 
her clearly. 

It was Virginia Davenport’s voice, 
and she was saying, “I called Peter 
before the boat sailed, and told him 
I had decided to take mother on to¬ 
day’s boat instead of waiting until 
next week.” 

Carlotta was gripping her glass 
with tense fingers, and when Greg¬ 
ory started to speak she silenced him 
with a lifted hand. 

She had missed the answer of Vir¬ 
ginia’s companion, and she strained 
her ears for the next words. 

Virginia said, “He doesn’t know 
you’re on this boat, does he?” 

Then very distinctly Carlotta 
heard a man’s voice say, “Good 
heavens, no. I told him I was tak¬ 
ing a trip for a couple of weeks, but 
hadn’t decided where. He’ll just 
think it an accident that we met.” 

And Carlotta sat there listening 
to the echoes of that voice, her 
heart pounding painfully. The man 
was Sam Mathews! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 




Heavenly Arms 


By Barbara Whitmore 


C HERRY STANWOOD looked 
up from the book she was 
reading as Peter barked ex¬ 
citedly from his point of observa¬ 
tion, the window seat. 

“Hush!” But Peter would not 
hush. With all the vim and vigor 
that an excitable young wire-haired 
fox terrier contains within his com¬ 
pact body, Peter protested the pass¬ 
ing of somebody on the street. 


Cherry tossed aside her book and 
bore down menacingly upon the 
yelping dog, snowy-white with two 
black patches on his back and a 
black-tipped left ear. He simply 
must stop this awful noise when 
people went by. 

“Hush, Peter! Keep still!” she in¬ 
sisted as her hand went out to rest 
on his head, and her eyes looked out 
the window. 
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A quick stab of pain went through 
her. Her cheeks grew pale. She 
might have known! Peter always 
raised such ructions when Brian 
Cutting walked his ' Scotch terrier 
within the range of Peter’s vision, 
and Peter could see halfway across 
the park which stretched for blocks 
directly across the street from the 
tiny bungalow in which Cherry 
lived. 

Every time she saw Brian Cutting 
she felt hot and cold by swift turns. 
Only nine months ago—yes, not 
even a year, he had come often to 
the house, despite her mother’s dis¬ 
approval. He had insisted that he 
was in love with her, and she with 
him. She knew she had been in love 
with him—oh, so much. Almost 
enough to do what he asked of her, 
but not quite enough. 

But he couldn’t have loved her as 
he said he did. Otherwise he would 
not have gone away that night, gone 
in an outburst of temper that had 
never cooled to permit him to again 
smile or speak to her. Only bow 
and raise his hat—so studiously 
polite! 

He simply would not believe that 
her mother was as ill as she pro¬ 
fessed to be. That Cherry could not 
leave her to marry him, particularly 
when mother so strenuously dis¬ 
approved. Why had mother dis¬ 
approved.? Now, as Cherry looked 
back, she understood much that she 
had not, nine months ago. Mother 
had insisted that a girl of nineteen 
did not know her own mind. Not 
well enough to tie herself to a man 
for the rest of her life. 

“Mother says we may become en¬ 
gaged, but we can’t marry for a 
couple of years,” she had told Brian 
that night. Always she had obeyed 
her mother. Lonesome, widowed 
mother who had idolized her, and 
been such a marvelous companion! 
LS-8C 


“Your mother is one of those 
women who never wants to give up 
her daughter to a man!” Brian had 
retorted hotly. She remembered 
how his browm eyes had snapped. 
“She will let us become engaged. 
And then she will break the engage¬ 
ment, somehow. There will always 
be ill health for you to guard 
against; always your will must be 
bent to hers so as not to excite her. 
Cherry! I thought you had some 
sense!” 

“You must not talk about my 
mother that way!” Cherry had im¬ 
mediately and gallantly sprung to 
her defense. “I love her dearly. 
It’s not her fault that she has a 
weak heart, and that I can’t have 
all the good times here that other 
girls have at their homes. And,” 
she added thoughtfully, “there is 
the question of money.” 

“You’re just blind. Cherry, to 
what she’s doing to you,” Brian had 
insisted. “You just put your foot 
down and marry me, and you’ll see 
that her heart won’t fail her, or any¬ 
thing else.” 

“But Doctor Lenten told me that 
she was really very ill,” Cherry in¬ 
sisted in return. “You’re just 
prejudiced, Brian. If you really 
loved me, you would wait until 
mother thought I was old enough.” 

“I do love you, but I want to 
marry you now, not when we’re 
older and all the romance and thrill 
has worn off everything.” 

Even now, thinking of those 
words, a quiver of delight flowed 
through her slim little body. He 
hadn’t loved her, though. Not 
really. For when she had refused, 
when she had definitely made him 
understand that she would not elope 
with him, he had gone, throwing 
back over his shoulder the cruel, 
cutting words, “Some day when it’s 
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too late you’ll be sorry, for you’re 
going to realize that I’m right.” 

That night after he left she had 
cried herself to sleep, insisting to 
herself that she hated Brian Cutting 
and everything about him—even his 
wavy brown hair, and his broad grin 
that showed his even white teeth, 
and the tender strength of his arms. 
And his kisses! It was hard to for¬ 
get them, but she learned to. She 
knew, a few weeks later when she 
saw him with Greta Seymour, that 
she hated him. 

A sudden bad spell of her 
mother’s had taken her thoughts 
from Brian Cutting. Two months 
later Brian’s engagement to Greta 
was announced. For a few hours 
Cherry felt as though the world had 
tumbled about her ears. Her heart 
would surely never beat the same 
after that. He had loved her! And 
a couple of months after their 
quarrel he had become engaged to 
another girl. 

If that was love, mother had been 
right. Young people did not know 
enough about life and love to decide 
such an important question at her 
age. 

Yet, as the days passed, having 
been told her mother was demand¬ 
ing and selfish. Cherry found herself 
watching the development of little 
requests and big demands on her 
mother’s part. She realized that she 
was being kept from young peopk. 
She suddenly realized, too, that she 
did not want only the companion¬ 
ship of her charming mother, but 
of people her own age as well. 

And then mother was well and up 
again, as well as she would be with 
a weak heart. The doctor had in¬ 
sisted upon a trip to the South for 
the winter. Mother had complained 
about the expense, but at last they 
had gone. Just a week after they 
had been installed in the hotel 


mother had suddenly taken ill and 
passed quietly away. 

Cherry had been miserable. Her 
conscience bothered her because she 
had doubted her mother’s actions 
toward her. Suppose she had mis¬ 
judged.!* There had been so little 
time to really be sure. Had mother 
been selfish? 

Back to the tiny bungalow Cherry 
Stanwood had gone. The kindly 
lawyer, a man in his early thirties, 
came and explained many things. 
When he left that afternoon Cherry 
was stunned with the realization of 
what her life could have been. 

There was money—plenty for 
them to have had a maid, for travel 
and lovely clothes, for a car, for 
good times. Cherry could have 
gone to college. She could even 
have gone abroad for the summer, 
after she graduated from high 
school, with the other girls who had 
gone as a present from proud 
parents. Mother had said there 
wasn’t the money! Mother had not 
wanted Cherry to leave her! 

Slowly, in the weeks that passed. 
Cherry adjusted herself to her new 
life. She adjusted her thoughts to 
the realization that her mother had 
meant well, but had been selfish and 
self-centered, loving Cherry de¬ 
votedly and clinging to her. And 
the realization that she had to ad¬ 
mit that to herself made her hate 
Brian Cutting all the more. “Some 
day when it’s too late you’ll be 
sorry, for you’re going to realize that 
I’m right.” And it was too late. 
Brian was engaged to Greta Sey¬ 
mour. 

With a pang Cherry had realized 
how few friends she had. None of 
the young crowd were really her 
friends. They had been school¬ 
mates, but always she had hurried 
home to do this or that with mother 
each afternoon. 
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Dances, theatricals, the activities 
of the Community House and the 
Junior Woman’s Club. They were 
not part of her life. She longed for 
them, and did not know whom to 
go to, asking the favor of nomina¬ 
tion into their happy midst. Every¬ 
body was polite, but distant. Some¬ 
how she felt she did not fit in their 
laughing scheme of life. 

Peter had been a drastic step. 
Mother had always hated animals. 
Cherry could never have a pet. So, 
no longer under restrictions, she had 
bought Peter, put his pedigree in the 
safe deposit box, and proceeded to 
make friends with him. He was a 
darling. He was the friendliest 
thing, and so proud! He walked be¬ 
side her as snooty as the king of 
dogs. 

But he had taken an ardent dis¬ 
like to Brian Cutting and his Scotch 
terrier the first time he had seen 
them, and there was no letting up 
of that dislike. Cherry wondered if 
it were not because the sensitive 
Peter could so quickly detect her 
moods. He might have felt the 
wild, burning anger that swelled up 
within her every time she saw Brian. 
Yes, she decided, that was it. 

She hated Brian and Peter real¬ 
ized it, and that was why he barked 
so lustily when Brian passed through 
the park. For, unless Brian walked 
his dog in the park, Peter never saw 
him. Brian didn’t pass the tiny 
bungalow except in his car, on his 
way to visit Greta Seymour. 

Going back to her seat. Cherry 
took up the book and tried to con¬ 
centrate, but it was of no avail. 
Again the sight of Brian had roused 
stormy feelings within her. She 
hated him! But though she fer¬ 
vently so assured herself, she wished 
that he were not engaged to 
Greta. Then—she might speak to 
him. And if she spoke? Would he 


be glad? Would he sweep her into 
his arms, his eyes burning into hers, 
his lips assuring her that he still 
loved her and wanted her? She 
shook her golden-blond head. Sueh 
ideas! Of course, she wouldn’t 
speak to him, even if he weren’t en¬ 
gaged to Greta. Why should she? 
She didn’t love him. He didn’t love 
her. All his words of love had been 
lies, his kisses but a passing fancy. 

Ogden Rees, the lawyer, tele¬ 
phoned to invite Cherry to dinner 
at the club in the neighboring town 
where he lived with a married sister. 
Of course, she would love to go. 
Suddenly she realized that she must 
begin to determine what part Ogden 
was to play in her life. He was at¬ 
tractive. He was charming. He 
was all that any young girl would 
ask, and surely he loved her though 
he had not yet said so. 

There was something in the way 
he had looked at her the last two 
evenings, the way he had held her 
close as they danced, the way his 
lips had lingered on hers when he 
kissed her good night. The ques¬ 
tion would come—soon—and what 
would she answer? 

She hated Brian with his dancing 
brown eyes, his wavy hair that she 
loved to run her restless fingers 
through. She hated him for his 
plea that she elope, and then his de¬ 
nunciation and stony silence. She 
hated his ability to make her laugh, 
to bring the happy side of life to her. 

Married to Ogden she would for¬ 
get Brian. Ogden was taller and 
thinner than Brian, his hair a lighter 
brown, his eyes a gray-blue. He 
smiled with a queer little quirk to 
his lips that was individual and in 
no way would remind her of Brian, 
and his eyes were always serious, 
but eagerly alight when they rested 
upon her. 

Yes, Ogden would soon ask her to 
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marry him. And, because she hated 
Brian she would say “Yes,” and 
would be happy. As happy as any 
girl could be who had loved once 
as she had loved Brian, and had 
then torn out that love by the roots 
and thrown it away. You never 
loved the same after that, but the 
love that remained in her—^that 
love was Ogden’s, 

They returned from the club im¬ 
mediately after dinner. Cherry 
knew that the moment had come. 
As he stopped his car in the drive¬ 
way of the bungalow the maid 
opened the door and Peter came 
dashing out, wildly barking his de¬ 
light at her return. 

He tore to the side of the car, and 
bounced around while Ogden got 
out to open the other door and help 
Cherry out. 

There was a scream of brakes 
quickly applied. Cherry looked 
swiftly through the back window of 
the car. A car was stopped in the 
street directly in front of the bun¬ 
galow—a car she well knew, and be¬ 
side it, in the road, lay a still white 
form that was Peter. And then a 
man was bending over him, the man 
whose car had run him down. 

In the swift thoughts that came 
to her two things were apparent. 
In his wild enthusiasm Peter had 
forgotten his orders never to cross 
the street, and had dashed joyously 
across the road. Following that 
thought had come the blinding flash 
—again Brian had been the one to 
hurt her. He had run over her dog. 

Unassisted, Cherry flew from the 
car and out into the street. She 
knelt beside the still fi^re with a 
tiny trickle of blood coming from his 
mouth. Yes, he was breathing. 
But what always happened.? In¬ 
ternal injuries! You had to rush 
him to the veterinary to learn that 
there was no hope, and leave him to 


the gentle ministrations of the doc¬ 
tor. 

She looked up into the eyes of 
Brian Cutting. They were so ten¬ 
der, so pathetic. 

“I’m terribly sorry. Cherry,” she 
heard his voice say, and it did sound 
sorry. “I wouldn’t have done it for 
the world.” 

“No?” Suddenly hysterical anger 
filled her. She knew she should not 
speak, but she did, words that came 
tumbling out in a quick torrent. 
“So sorry! Of course! Sorry I sup¬ 
pose that you killed my faith in my 
mother! Sorry that you didn’t drag 
me from her side during her last 
days on earth. Sorry that, when at 
last I get a darling like Peter, you 
ruthlessly run over him! Sorry!” 

A stern voice beside her spoke 
sharply, “Cherry!” She looked up 
into the steely, gray-iblue eyes of 
Ogden Rees. She caught her lower 
lip between her teeth and struggled 
for control. His hands were on her 
shoulders now, lifting her up. 

“Come. Go back to the car. 
We’ll take Peter to the veterinary.” 

Without another word she did as 
he bade. She left Brian standing in 
the road, looking after their speed¬ 
ing car. Her breath caught in a sob. 
Brian was sorry! How funny! 
Brian had taken love from her, had 
taken everything she loved and 
cherished-r-and left her. A prayer 
rose to her lips, that she would be 
happy with Ogden. 

But Ogden did not propose that 
night. The excitement of Peter’s 
accident postponed what Cherry 
knew would have been a declaration 
of his love. He brought her back 
to the house. Peter, groggily stag¬ 
gering, had walked slowly by her 
side. Ogden had left almost im¬ 
mediately, admonishing her to get 
to bed quickly and have a good 
night’s rest. 
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His arms were about her. His Ups brushed tender kisses 
over her cheeks, her eyes, her throat. "Darling, I’ll try 
to make you forget those cruel things I said if you’ll 
forgive me and tell me you still love me,” he said. 


But how could she rest with 
Brian’s tender brown eyes forever 
coming before her, and his voice 
saying, “I’m so sorry!” 

“I hate him!” she assured herself. 


sure that nothing in¬ 
terfered when he 
came the next eve¬ 
ning, for surely, then 
he would propose. 

That kiss when he 
had taken her in his 
arms just before 
leaving—it had told 
her that there was 
more than casual 
affection in his heart 
for her. But though 
she realized it, she 
had been unable to 
respond in like vein. 
Brian. Peter. “I’m 
Tender brown eyes. 
They all had stood in the way. 

The next morning while Cherry 
was sitting at the breakfast table in 
striking black-and-gold lounging 


so sorry!” 


And then she wondered. Did she? pajamas, the doorbell rang. The 
But he was engaged to Greta. It maid opened the door, and the next 
was all over. She was silly. She moment Cherry heard Brian’s voiee 
must not even think of him. and saw him step into the Kving 
She must think of Ogden, and be room, then come quickly toward her 
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as she braced herself in her chair. 
She looked at him steadily. 

“Good morning. Cherry,” he said 
quickly. “I stopped in to see how 
bad the damage was last night.” 

There was a growl from under the 
table and Peter, still lame from the 
blow, crawled out into view. 

The relief on Brian’s face was sin¬ 
cere. 

“Gosh, I’m glad it’s no worse than 
that,” he assured Cherry, and then 
looked from her to the dog. His 
eyes grew larger as he looked. If a 
dog had a black eye, Peter had one, 
and a swollen jaw, and, as Brian 
laughed and Peter growled again, a 
broken tooth revealed itself in his 
upper jaw. 

A hot, angry flush flooded 
Cherry’s face as Brian threw back 
his head and continued to laugh. 

“I don’t see the joke,” she assured 
him in an angry voice. “I fail to 
see anything funny about almost 
killing the dog.” 

He immediately choked down his 
laughter and his eyes, filled with 
tears of amusement, met hers. 

“Cherry! He’s funny! Really, 
dear, just look at him. He looks for 
all the world like a prize fighter the 
morning after a knock-out. 

Cherry knew she should be angry, 
but she couldn’t be. That was so 
exactly what Peter looked like. 

Her eyes twinkled but she kept 
her lips firm. She could not look at 
him though, for her heart was 
softening toward him. He had al¬ 
ways had the happy faculty of mak¬ 
ing her laugh, of showing her the 
funny side of things. And here he 
was, doing that, and in a few mo¬ 
ments he would be gone—to Greta. 

“Come here, old fella,” she heard 
Brian coaxing, and knew that Peter 
was disloyal. His growls had 
ceased. He had gone to Brian and 
was accepting his petting with a tail 


wagging in delight. It would never 
be the same, not now that Peter had 
been won by Brian. 

“He’s a grand pup. Cherry,” she 
heard Brian say. “I bet he and my 
hound would have a good time to¬ 
gether. May I bring Bounce over 
some evening soon.?” 

Her eyes flew up to meet his. 
Could he bring Bounce? What 
would Greta say? Was he still en¬ 
gaged? 

For a long moment they stood 
facing each other, neither speaking. 
Then Brian shifted his gaze, and 
spoke softly. 

“I owe you an apology. Cherry. 
Something I said a long time ago. 
I’m terribly sorry. I was wrong. 
Last night when you—mentioned it, 
I realized how cruel I had been. I 
hadn’t meant to be cruel then. 
I wouldn’t hurt you for anything, 
dear. I love you too much.” 

Her blue eyes grew deeper. She 
wondered if she had heard right. 
He must have seen the doubt on 
her face for he continued, his eyes 
pleading with her to understand. 
“It’s you. Cherry, or nobody. I 
tried to kid myself that there could 
be somebody else, but—there’ll 
never be any one but you.” 

“Oh, Brian,” was all she could 
manage to whisper. He did love 
h^, after all! He had always loved 
her. And she did love him. She 
knew now that she had never really 
hated him, though she had so con¬ 
vincingly told herself so. She loved 
him! 

His arms were about her now. 
His lips brushed tender kisses over 
her cheeks, her eyes, her throat. 

“Darling, I’ll try to make you for¬ 
get those cruel things I said if you’ll 
forgive me and tell me you still love 
me.” 

“They were cruel, Brian, but 
there was some truth in them,” she 
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admitted honestly. “And I do love 
you, Brian, so very much,” she mur¬ 
mured tremulously. 

His lips were on hers then—ten¬ 
der, thrilling, rapturous, in a kiss 
that left her breathless, and that she 
found she had not forgotten at all. 
Never could she forget! 

Her arms clung about his neck 
and she strained close to him, again 


feeling that blissful strength of his 
arms about her. 

There was a heaving sigh, a 
thump, and a weight against her 
foot. Peter, quick to detect 
Cherry’s mood, had laid himself be¬ 
side them in his favorite attitude of 
contentment, with his head on her 
foot. There was really no reason 
why he should dislike Brian now. 



OF ALL THE WORLD 
QF all the world I’ve chosen you 
As fairest of the fair. 

And ask no greater boon of life 
Than just your fate to share. 

To follow gladly in your steps. 

No matter where they wend. 

And be your comrade through the years 
Unto the journey’s end. 

Of all the world you are to me 
The measure of all bliss; 

I find my rapture in your arms. 

My joy within your kiss. 

My sunshine in your radiant smiles. 
Which ray the heights of gain; 

My balm and solace and reward. 
Transcending loss and pain. 

Franklin Pierce Carrigan. 



Golden 

Moment 

By 

Genevieve 

Harris 


I LOVE you, Enid!” 
Philip Avery had 
brought his car to a 
halt where the road 
curved at the edge of 
the lake that lay like a 
sheet of silver in the 
moonlight. He gazed 
upon the rippling waves 
as he repeated, softly, 
the words he had vowed 
not to say, “I love you.” 

The eyes of the girl 
beside him were dark 
and troubled as she 
studied the clean-cut 
profile of his serious 
young face. She wasn’t 
entirely surprised at his 
declaration, but she was 
sorry he had made it. 
Their friendship had 
been so sweet. Why 
must love enter in, to de¬ 
stroy it? 

“You know I’m en¬ 
gaged to some one else,” 
Enid said gently. “You 
have known about Rod¬ 
ney since you first met 
me.” 

“Knowing that you 
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love some one else, that you’re go¬ 
ing to marry him, hasn’t kept me 
from loving you,” Philip said. His 
voice had a queer huskiness. Of 
course, I knew there was no hope 
for me, and I intended to go away 
without telling you how I felt. But 
I’m not ashamed of my love.” He 
smiled wistfully. “Just accept my 
devotion as an offering for which 
I’m asking nothing in return.” 

“I can’t bear to have you hurt,” 
Enid protested. 

“That isn’t your fault,” he as¬ 
sured her. “You must not blame 
yourself. You are the finest, most 
honorable girl in the world. It’s only 
that-” 

“That you are romantic, Philip. 
You have idealized me. I’m not at 
all what you think I am. But you 
don’t know how I prize your friend¬ 
ship. I wanted to keep it always. 
When you are a famous author. I’ll 
boast that I read your first novel 
in manuscript!” 

“You know I’ll never be a fa¬ 
mous author!” His face clouded. 
“That novel is simply drivel. The 
characters are all wooden—except 
the heroine. She’s real, because 
she’s you. I have nothing to offer 
you,” he went on, “but I had to let 
you know I adore you.” 

“I like you so much, Philip,” Enid 
said thoughtfully. Her dark eyes 
traveled over the lake to the far- 
off, lonely horizon. “You’ve given 
me a new and broader outlook on 
life, somehow. You’ve made the 
little world I’ve lived in seem so 
narrow.” She had met Philip seven 
months before in the office where she 
worked as secretary to her uncle, 
who was publisher of the Gazette, 
leading newspaper in the small city. 
Philip had joined the staff as a re¬ 
porter. He was not long out of col¬ 
lege, eager, alert, and ambitious to 


make this connection the start of a 
career as a writer. 

Enid was engaged to Rodney 
Graham, son of the president of the 
Graham Woolen Mills, a handsome 
young sportsman who was rated as 
the best “catch” among the eligible 
bachelors in the town’s society. The 
date for their wedding had not been 
definitely set, and Enid had con¬ 
tinued her work as her uncle’.s sec¬ 
retary because she enjoyed it. How 
much of that enjoyment came from 
this stimulating friendship with 
Philip Avery she did not pause to 
question. 

Their friendship had for a long 
time been quite free from any ro¬ 
mantic undercurrent. It had begun 
when Philip, who wrote movie re¬ 
views for the paper in addition to 
his other duties, had fallen into the 
habit of asking Enid to go with him 
to cover the films. Sometimes Enid 
wrote bits of gossip for his column. 
His invitations had been given 
casually, and accepted in a matter- 
of-fact way. It all seemed part of 
their work for tlie paper. 

Then Philip had told her of a 
novel he was writing, and after that 
had read to her many chapters of 
his work. 

But all this had had little to do 
with that Enid considered the more 
important phase of her life—her en¬ 
gagement to Rodney and their plans 
for a honeymoon trip and for their 
home together. They intended to 
go to Italy to visit Rodney’s sister, 
who was married to an Italian 
count. Upon their return they 
planned to live in a beautiful home 
which Rodney’s father promised to 
buy for them. 

It is probable that if Enid had 
not met Philip at the office, their 
paths would never have crossed, for 
Philip cared little for society. So¬ 
cial rank meant less than nothing to 
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him, a fact which surprised Enid, 
who had been brought up with a 
high regard for one’s position in so¬ 
ciety. Through his influence, how¬ 
ever, she was gradually coming to 
judge people by new standards. 

But now their friendship had 
taken this disturbing turn, which 
must bring it to an inevitable end. 
Enid sighed. Why couldn’t a man 
and a girl be friends without one or 
the other falling in love.? 

“You needn’t go away on my ac¬ 
count,” she said. “I’m going to re¬ 
sign my position soon.” Why 
couldn’t things have gone on se¬ 
renely until she left? 

“I couldn’t bear to stay in this 
town, knowing you belong to some 
one else.” 

“So you will go away and forget 
me.” Her voice held a note of sad¬ 
ness. “But I’ll remember you al¬ 
ways, as my friend.” 

“I’ll not be able to forget you, 
I’m afraid.” Philip leaned toward 
her, seeking to look into her eyes. 
He put his hand under her chin, lift¬ 
ing her face toward him. There was 
a breathless moment as she realized 
that he was going to kiss her. 

Their lips touched, and it seemed 
that the world stood still. They 
were caught in an ecstasy which was 
like a devouring flame. It was as if 
their friendship, the deep under¬ 
standing which had been slowly 
growing between them, suddenly 
blazed into a love which could not 
be denied. 

“Enid, beloved, we were meant 
for each other,” Philip whispered 
when the long, breathless kiss ended. 
Something in Enid’s heart cried, 
“This is your golden moment—it 
may never come again. This man 
ia your destined mate. There can 
be lio one else for you.” 

But she drew away, frightened by 
the force of her own emotion. What 


was this madness which threatened 
to upset all her bright plans? Rod¬ 
ney’s ring was on her finger. What 
kind of girl was she to let herself be 
so stirred by another man’s kisses, a 
man who could never be anything to 
her, who lived in an entirely differ¬ 
ent world? 

“Don’t!” she cried, as Philip 
sought to draw her to him again. 
“I think we’re both moonstruck.” 

He let her go at once. “Moon¬ 
struck? I thought we had shared a 
taste of heaven.” 

“Or touched an electric wire! 
Philip, where did you learn to kiss 
like that? Or have you been seeing 
too many movies?” 

She glanced at him and saw his 
face grow set and stern. If she had 
struck him, she could not have hurt 
him more deeply than she had by 
this flippant comment, she realized. 

“Did it mean so little to you?” 
he asked. Enid fought back a wild 
impulse to draw his head to hers 
again, to wipe out with her own 
kisses that hurt, baffled look. But 
she sat still, looking straight ahead. 

Philip started his car. “I think 
this moonlight is dangerous,” he 
said grimly. “Shall I take you 
home?” 

They talked only of casual things 
as they drove to Enid’s home. When 
they parted, Philip said, “Forgive 
me for being a romantic fool.” 

Enid’s eyes were filled with tears. 
She did not trust herself to answer 
him, but turned and went blindly 
into the house. 

Her mother was waiting for her. 
Enid passed her with only a word 
of greeting and went into her own 
room, where, for a few minutes, she 
struggled to regain her composure. 
When she came into the living room 
again, only the heightened color in 
her cheeks betrayed her agitation. ■ 
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“What are you reading, mummy?” 
she asked, as she stooped to kiss 
her mother’s tired face. How much 
her mother had sacrificed for her, 
and how greatly the older woman’s 
heart was set upon Enid’s marriage 
to Rodney Graham! It would en¬ 
able her to take her place again in 
the social circle to which she had 
belonged as a ^rl. 

“This magazine has just come,” 
Mrs. Evans said. “Isn’t this an ex¬ 
quisite wedding gown?” Enid 
looked over her mother’s shoulder 
at the picture of a beautiful society 
bride. Other pictures on the page 
portrayed smart people in smart 
surroundings. 

An advertisement showed the in¬ 
terior of a beautiful home. Surely 
one could be happy, living in sur¬ 
roundings like those, owning del¬ 
icate, precious things! Such things 
would be hers, when she was Rod¬ 
ney Graham’s wife. 

Wa!f she to set aside all these 
dreams, crush her 'mother’s plans, 
just for that little moment of 
strange happiness which she had ex¬ 
perienced in Philip’s arms? How 
little Philip could ever understand 
what it meant to a girl to live in 
the wrong part of town, to cling to 
the edge of a social circle to which 
she belonged by birth, but was 
barred by lack of money. 

Enid’s father. Doctor Evans, had 
died when his daughter was a baby. 
Mrs. Evans, left with a very small 
income, had endeavored to rear Enid 
according to standards which had 
been hers in her own more affluent 
girlhood. Although their home was 
humble, Enid had been as carefully 
trained and guarded as any child of 
wealth. She had been taught to re¬ 
gard herself as a small aristocrat. 
When other children on their street 
had played about in rompers, Enid 
had sat demurely on the porch to 


keep her dainty dress from being 
soiled. 

Then a few years later her mother 
had scrimped and schemed, had 
done fine sewing and given music 
lessons, to earn money to send Enid 
to a fashionable finishing school. It 
was the same school to which Louise 
Meadows, daughter of the president 
of the bank, was sent. 

Enid never told her mother nor 
let her guess what an agony it had 
been to go to a school like that with¬ 
out the money and background the 
other girls possessed. Many a time 
she had wept in secret, wishing she 
might have remained at home and 
gone to the city high school. 

After ^aduation, Enid had for 
the first time gone against her moth¬ 
er’s wishes by taking a course in 
stenography. She had begun to re¬ 
alize that her mother’s ambitions 
for her were taking too impractical 
a form. Her uncle, publisher of the 
Gazette, admired the ^rl’s spunk 
and gave her a position in his office. 

Yet Enid knew that her mother’s 
pride was hurt by the fact that she 
had gone to work when the other 
girls of her set had had formal 
debuts. 

However, Mrs. Evans’s chagrin 
was turned to triumph when Rod¬ 
ney Graham singled Enid out for at¬ 
tention. They had met at a party 
Louise Meadows gave, and since 
that evening Rodney had scarcely 
looked at another girl. Before long 
he had proposed. 

Enid realized that the greatest 
thrill of her engagement was when 
she told her mother, “Rodney has 
asked me to marry him.” How 
proud she had been to say that! 

But she did care for Rodney, she 
told herself defiantly. She was by 
no means marrying him just for 
what he could give her. 

“I’m tired, mother. I think I’ll 
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turn in early to-night,” she said. 
She felt suddenly exhausted by this 
turmoil in her mind. Yet she lay 
awake for long hours, wondering 
about many things. 

Enid did not see Philip the next 
day, and she tried not to think of 
him. In the evening Rodney came 
to take her to a dance at the coun¬ 
try club. 

“Hello, sweet!” he greeted Enid as 
he came into the living room. “Put 
on your bonnet at once. I want to 
stop at the stables and show you 
that new polo pony I’ve just bought. 
She’s a honey!” 

Rodney Graham was a tall, blond 
youth with a ready smile and blue 
eyes in which laughter lurked. 
Shielded by his father’s wealth, he 
was gayly playing his way through 
life. 

“Another new toy, Rod?” Enid 
teased. “When will you ever grow 
up?” 

“Polo’s a grown-up game,” he told 
her indignantly. 

It was sweet to go to the dance, 
secure in the assurance which be¬ 
ing Rodney’s fiancee gave her. Enid 
knew many girls there envied her. 
She noted that Louise Meadows fol¬ 
lowed Rodney with her eyes. A tall, 
pale girl with a discontented ex¬ 
pression about her mouth, she had 
always felt, Enid guessed, that she 
had iiad somehow a prior claim to 
Rodney. 

“I wonder if she cares,” she 
thought, and felt a little sorry for 
Louise. 

It was an evening like many 
others, yet to Enid it seemed differ¬ 
ent. Where was the glamour which 
had once surrounded this gay young 
set? Why did they seem a little 
trivial, a little tiresome, to-night? 

In vain she tried to recapture her 
mood of other times. She knew too 


well what had happened to her—a 
moonht night, Philip’s arms about 
her, his lips on hers! Until he held 
her again, she must be lonely. She 
wanted no other kisses but his. 

“Will you take me home early?” 
she ask^ Rodney. “You know, 
I’m a working girl.” 

She couldn’t tell him to-night. 
She must have a little, longer to 
think over this decision which meant 
so great a change in her life. But 
to-morrow, at the latest, she would 
explain, and give him back his 
ring. 

“I’ll call at your office to-morrow 
about five,” Rodney told her when 
they said good night. “We’ll drive 
out somewhere for dinner.” 

The next morning her decision 
was firmly taken. She hoped she 
would not hurt Rodney, but it was 
better to break with him than to 
pretend to care when her heart be¬ 
longed to another. 

Enid did not see Philip that day, 
and she began to thi^ he was 
avoiding her. But all would be 
well again when she was released 
from this engagement which now 
meant so little. 

Rodney called at five. He seemed 
a httle subdued, not like his usual 
exuberant self, and Enid wondered 
how to go about telling him what 
she had planned to say. 

It was after they had ridden out 
into the country and were dining at 
their favorite restaurant, that Rod¬ 
ney said: 

“Enid, it looks as if mir plans 
must be changed.” 

She looked at him, startled. 
“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Dad and I had a long talk this 
morning. You know, he’s never told 
me much about the business, and I 
guess I’ve never bothered to inquire. 
But it seems that the mill has been 
running deeper and deeper into debt. 
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She seem d to bear Philip’s voice again and looked up suddenly. And 
Philip was there! Her heart began to beat tumultuously. "You’ve come 
back?” she asked dazedly. 


Dad has a big note to renew at the 
bank, and he doesn’t think it will 
look well if we spend money on a 
trip abroad and a big house. From 
what he says, we’ll be lucky if we 
can afford a kitchenette apartment.” 

“I see,” Enid said quietly. 


How could she tell him now that 
she had decided not to marry him? 
What could he possibly think ex¬ 
cept that she had wanted to marry 
him because of his money? What 
would any one, even Philip, think 
if she broke her engagement now? 
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“It’s a frightful nuisance, isn’t 
it?” Rodney went on. “I thought 
I’d better warn you.” 

She smiled at him, and patted his 
hand across the table. 

“Don’t worry. We’ll manage, 
somehow. You know, I’ve never 
been accustomed to riches.” 

But she had a terrible sense of be¬ 
ing caught in a trap. It wasn’t the 
loss of the Graham fortune she 
minded. The money part mattered 
little, Enid realized, as she thought 
how gladly she would have faced 
poverty with Philip. 

But she must stand by Rodney 
now. He needed her, as he had not 
before. 

“You’re a brick, to take it like 
this,” he said gratefully, his hand 
closing over hers. “But I might 
have known you’d be like that.” 

Enid summoned a smile. “You 
didn’t think I was marrying you for 
your money, did you, Rodney?” 

“Of course not! But we could 
have had a lot of fun. I didn’t want 
it to be like this, for either of us.” 

“Things don’t always go the way 
we want them,” Enid said wistfully, 
putting aside her dream of happi¬ 
ness with Philip. “We’ve got to do 
what seems right.” 

“Of course, maybe dad is just try¬ 
ing to scare me.” Rodney’s face 
brightened. “He thinks I’ve been 
spending too much. Maybe things 
aren’t as bad as he says.” 

When she reached home, Enid did 
not tell her mother what Rodney 
had told her. There would be time 
enough to rearrange their plans. 

“That young man from the news¬ 
paper called,” her mother informed 
her. “He said he’d call again.” 

A few minutes later the telephone 
rang. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you so late,” 
Philip’s voice reached her. “But I 


simply had to tell you the good 
news. My novel has been accepted 
by the publishers. I just received 
the letter!” 

“Oh, Philip, that’s splendid. I’m 
so happy for you!” 

Well, that would compensate 
Philip for whatever pain he had felt 
at losing her. Though she tried to 
be happy for his sake, Enid could 
not help feeling that his success was 
putting another bar between them. 
His feet were set now upon the road 
to fame and wealth, which she was 
not to share with him. 

They lunched together the next 
day. Philip was jubilant. 

“It’s like having a dream come 
true,” he told her. “I’m still a lit¬ 
tle bewildered and afraid I’ll wake 
up. I think it might be a good idea 
to go to New York at once. I’m 
leaving here, anyway.” 

“Yes. I suppose there will be a 
contract to sign, and things like 
that. Let’s say good-by now, and 
wish each other—luck!” 

Like this, across a luncheon ta¬ 
ble, it was easier to keep him from 
knowing how she felt. She could 
not endure a more private interview, 
she knew. Philip was too engrossed 
in his new plans to realize that he 
was taking her heart away with him. 

Then he was gone, and Enid’s 
days were barren and lonely. They 
might be less so, she thought, if she 
and Rodney were married at once. 
In that new life, she might be able 
more quickly to forget Philip, or at 
least not to long for him so keenly. 

She told Rodney one night, as 
they sat on her porch, “Let’s just 
slip away and be married, and give 
our friends a real surprise.” 

Rodney cleared his throat, and 
his face grew red. 

“Enid, perhaps you’ll think me a 
cad, but I’m going to be honest with 
you. I think, under the circum- 
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stances, our engagement is a mis¬ 
take. To set up a home of our 
own is just to put an added burden 
on dad. And besides, it isn’t fair 
to you. 

“I’m still in hopes that things will 
be better soon,” he went on. “Mr. 
Meadows is trying to raise enough 
money to see dad through this 
crisis.” 

Mr. Meadows, president of the 
bank, and father of Louise! A great 
light dawned upon Enid. Suddenly 
she wanted to laugh aloud. Mr. 
Meadows would be much more 
eager to help Rodney’s father, if 
R^ney were free. Whether Rod¬ 
ney saw through the scheme or not, 
Enid did not know. And somehow, 
she didn’t greatly care. If Rodney 
had really loved her, all this would 
not have mattered. 

So she had lost them both, Rod¬ 
ney and Philip. If only she had had 
the courage to listen to the counsel 
of her heart on that night when Phil¬ 
ip’s kiss had awakened her to the 
real meaning of love. But she had 
been afraid. She had hesitated. 

Later, she had tried to play fair. 
She had acted according to her own 
code of honor in standing by Rod¬ 
ney. Now he was failing her. 

In the days which followed the 
office seemed a haven, where 
memory was bittersweet. Here she 
and Philip had met, had talked, had 
laughed together. She seemed to 
hear his voice again: 


“Want to come and see a movie 
with me?” 

She looked up, for the words were 
startlingly real. 

And Philip was there! Philip, 
laughing, repeating the old, familiar 
invitation. Her heart began to beat 
tumultuously. 

“You’ve come back?” she asked 
dazedly. 

She was alone in the office. Philip 
came over to her desk, dropping his 
playful manner. 

“I came back for you, Enid.” 
There was a new assurance about 
him, as if his success had given him 
decision and courage. “I’m not go¬ 
ing to give up so easily. I’ve thought 
of you, longed for you. Enid, that 
night—that kiss—it did mean some¬ 
thing to you! I’m sure. I shouldn’t 
have let you go!” 

She stood up, put out her left 
hand. “I’m no longer engaged,” she 
said simply. 

He took her hand, drew her into 
his arms. Again his lips spoke to 
hers, the wordless language of love 
and faith and promise. Now she 
need not draw back, need not fight 
against this rapture. 

“You’re engaged now,” he said at 
last. “You’re engaged to marry 
me.” 

He drew her to him once more, 
and again his lips on hers swept her 
into a dream of ecstasy. Golden mo¬ 
ments were too precious to be lost, 
even if golden hours lay ahead. 




Complete Understanding 


By Ruth Knight 


A PUCKER of anxiety gathered 
between Viola Benton’s blue 
eyes as she read the news item 
in the morning paper: 

LOS ANGELES POLICE PLAN CHECK¬ 
UP ON CRIMNAL ELEMENT; 
REGISTRATION WILL BEGIN 
AT ONCE 

The activities of all persons with crimi¬ 
nal records will be checked and their 
names registered at police headquarters. 
This information, once in the hands of the 
police, will peatly reduce crime in southern 
California, it is hoped. 


Viola’s hands shook and her face 
was drained of color. Twice before 
this plan to list offenders had been 
mentioned in the papers, but no defi¬ 
nite time had b^n set. This no¬ 
tice was different. It said they were 
starting at once. 

Viola sat perfectly still, her mind 
plunged into chaotic questioning by 
the news she had just read. Was 
this check-up meant to include such 
offenders as herself.?—she won¬ 
dered. The reform school where she 
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had spent eighteen months was in a 
way a prison, with its grim iron 
gates and its stem discipline, and 
the girls who were sent there left 
criminal records on the books of 
the court. 

Would the police get her name 
there, ferret her out, and warn hCT 
employer, BPb Halliday, that his 
stenographer had a criminal record? 
Viola shivered convulsively. What 
right had they to dig up her past? 
She had paid the price the law ex¬ 
acted. 

She had tried so hard to close the 
book of her memory, and had al¬ 
most succeeded in tearing out that 
first wild, dark chapter of impulsive 
love and misplaced confidence. 

Sooner or later Bob Halliday 
would ask her to marry him, she 
was sure. Little attentions, invita¬ 
tions from his young sister, Lcla, 
informal dinners at the Halliday 
home—all gave more than a hint of 
Bob’s serious interest in her, and of 
his family’s approval. 

Of course. Bob didn’t guess the 
truth about her. Bob and Lola and 
the friends to whom they had intro¬ 
duced her, all considered her as free 
of any past as they themselves 
were. Only the officer who arrested 
her and the judge who sentenced 
her knew that she had been madly 
in love with the handsome and 
debonair “Bink” Masey—who, she 
learned to her sorrow, printed coun¬ 
terfeit bills in the back of his small 
printing shop—and that she had 
been accused of being his accom¬ 
plice. 

Over and over during the eight 
months Viola had worked as stenog¬ 
rapher in Bob Halliday’s law office, 
her heart had beat out the quesrtion 
of confessing to Bob, especially after 
his interest in her had become so 
apparent. Her conscience wouldn’t 
allov/ her to manw Bob, her story 
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untold. How passionately she tried 
to believe that it wouldn’t make any 
difference in Bob’s love for her! By 
her very wish to believe, she real¬ 
ized how much Bob meant to her, 
how much more she loved him than 
she had ever loved Bink Masey, and 
how differently. 

But deep in her heart Viola 
feared that telling her story would 
make a difference in Bob’s feeling 
for her. So, week by week, instinc¬ 
tively she had held him off, keep¬ 
ing him from telling her of his love. 
Now Viola realized with a pang of 
regret that she could no longer keep 
the door closed on those yesterdays. 
Somehow, somewhere, during t^ 
police check-up, he would learn 
about her past. She had to tell him 
about it herself, and at once. 

Viola was suddenly glad that she 
hadn’t let Bob propose to her. It 
would make confession easier and 
less embarrassing for both of them. 
Knowing the world as she did, she 
was certain that no man, not even 
Bob Halliday with his strength, and 
kindness, and keen sense of justice, 
could overlook a past such as hers. 

Suddenly Bob Halliday’s luxuri¬ 
ous office became suffocatingly close 
as memories crowded in to taunt 
her. Why had she ever let a strange 
man pick her up! Of course, it h^ 
been raining, and she was wet and 
weary from tramping the streets 
looking for a job. It had been a 
long way back to her dingy room, 
and the man in the shining coupe 
had courteoxisly offered her a lift. 

If she had only let the ride end 
the matter! But she hadn’t. The 
good-looking young man had said 
that he had some extra work she 
might do in his printing shop—^just 
until she landed a better position. 
So Viola had accepted Bink Masey’s 
introduction of himself along with 
the proffered job. 
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And then one day Bink had 
pleaded: “Let’s get married, dear. 
I’m crazy about you. You’re so 
sweet, so little. I want to take care 
of you always, give you the lovely 
things you deserve.” 

Viola had welcomed his caresses 
and promised to marry him the next 
day in Tia Juana, where there was 
no tiresome three-day wait for a 
license. But the police saved her 
from that. In the city’s largest de¬ 
partment store, where she had gone 
to buy a few bits of lingerie before 
leaving with Bink, they arrested her 
for passing a counterfeit bill. 

For an hour the store detective 
shot questions at her, trying to make 
her admit that she knew the bill 
was counterfeit. 

“But I didn’t know,” Viola had 
protested indignantly. “That bill’s 
a part of my salary. Mr. Masey, 
my emploj’er, will tell you he gave 
it to me.” 

But when the officer who took 
charge of the case went with her to 
Bink’s shop, Bink had fled, leaving 
behind the copper plate on which 
the bills had been printed and a 
stack of bogus money. Upstairs, in 
the tiny room that Viola had ex¬ 
pected to share with Bink after 
their wedding, the officers found her 
clothes neatly hung beside Bink’s in 
the closet—which didn’t help her 
case any. They refused to believe 
that she had meant to marry Bink 
that very day, and that she knew 
nothing of the counterfeit bills. 

How could she be living with a 
man, working with him day after 
day, and not know he was printing 
bogus money! 

Over and over Viola had ex- 
lained that she had not lived with 
im or shared his confidence, but 
they wouldn’t listen. They tried to 
get her to give them a picture of 
Bink, but she didn’t have any. 


There seemed to be no photographs 
of the handsome Mr. Masey, just 
varying descriptions that told the 
authorities he was a good-looking 
young man with no distinguishing 
marks to identify him. Descriptions 
that fit a thousand other young men, 
so Bink escaped and Viola took the 
rap. Eighteen months in the reform 
school. She might have gone to the 
penitentiary if the judge hadn’t been 
a kindly soul and shown mercy be¬ 
cause of her youth. There hadn’t 
even been a public trial, for which 
Viola was everlastingly grateful. 

She had come out of the reform 
school a sadder and wiser girl. Bink 
Masey was lost to her forever, she 
hoped fervently. Bob Halliday 
loved her and she loved him. And 
now this terrible specter of the past 
was rearing its head to menace the 
calm security she had almost won 
for herself. 

Viola folded the paper and put it 
on her desk. It would prepare the 
way for her confession to Bob. The 
office was very still. As Viola set¬ 
tled back in her chair the door flew 
open and Lola rushed in, breathless 
with hurry and excitement. 

“Are you alone, Viola?” she 
asked in a husky whisper. 

Viola smiled wanly at Lola’s child¬ 
ish air of mystery. 

“Yes. Bob hasn’t been in this 
morning.” 

Lola didn’t bother to sit down. 
She rested both hands on the edge 
of Viola’s desk and leaned across it. 

“To-day is Bob’s birthday. I’d 
almost forgotten. I’m throwing a 
surprise party for him to-night. 
Don’t breathe a word! I’ll send the 
car for you at eight.” 

Viola didn’t want to go. She 
knew that Lola would have a dozen 
of her own young friends as well as 
Bob’s more quiet acquaintances. 
There would be noise and gayety. 
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and she would have to join in the 
fun. Fun, when she was facing 
loneliness, heartache! 

With swift, flashing impulsive¬ 
ness, Lola blurted out: “Why don’t 
you give Bob a break, Viola.? He’s 
crazy about you! Of course, T know 
it’s fun to keep a man guessing— 
but eight months. Gosh, have a 
heart!” 

Viola closed her eyes wearily, and 
when she opened them they were 
dimmed by tears. Instantly Lola’s 
arms were about her. 

“Viola, you mustn’t! Gee, I’m 
sorry, hcrney. If you don’t love Bob 
—why, it won’t make a bit of differ¬ 
ence. We’ll love you just the same. 
Just because we think Bob’s won¬ 
derful is no sign you should. For¬ 
get it. And I’m expecting you at 
the party.” 

Dear, friendly Lola telling her 
how much they loved her! Actually 
believing that she held Bob off be¬ 
cause she didn’t love him! She 
walked to the door with Lola. But 
she didn’t promise to attend the 
party. Lola seemed to take it for 
granted that she would come. How 
different things would be after she 
told Bob! There would be no more 
invitations from Lola, no more inti¬ 
mate gatherings at the Halliday 
home. 

Viola went back to her desk and 
sat down. It seemed that she had 
sat there an agonizing eternity be¬ 
fore the door opened again and Bob 
came in with his usual cheerful 
greeting. With sudden resolve, Viola 
reached for the paper on her desk. 
By the simple expedient of showing 
him the article about the police 
check-up and telling him why she 
was interested in it she would save 
herself needless hours of suspense. 

She watched him coming toward 
her, his long, slim body moving 
without haste, yet with surety, his 


steady brown eyes a bit clouded 
with some secret concern. 

“Got those notes on the Cordell 
divorce case handy, Viola?” He put 
the brief case he was carrying down 
on the desk, and his fingers were 
busy with the straps and buckles. 
“The case is set for eleven o’clock.” 

“Yes,” Viola heard herself say¬ 
ing with a semblance of naturalness. 
“I have them here. But I didn’t re¬ 
type them. You said you were ex¬ 
pecting a reconciliation.” 

“Not a chance!” Bob gruffed dis¬ 
gustedly. “Why the devil can’t 
women learn to keep their mouths 
shut about their pasts? Cordell 
loves his wife, but after she told him 
about that first flame of hers-” 

Viola found the papers and put 
them into his hand without looking 
up. “You- mean you think a wom¬ 
an’s past is distinctly her own 
affair?” she pressed, only half be¬ 
lieving him serious. “Of course, 
you’re theorizing. Bob. Doesn’t a 
man demand to know all about the 
girl he marries?” 

“Most of them do, I guess! But 
kids cry for green plums, too! 
Things are never the same after a 
woman feels it her duty to remi¬ 
nisce.” 

From under her half-lifted lashes, 
Viola caught a humorous twinkle in 
Bob’s brown eyes. 

“But tell or keep still,” he chuck¬ 
led suddenly, “the poor gal pays. If 
she keeps her mouth shut like a 
wise woman, her conscience nags 
her, and if she tells, it’s usually 
good-by, love! Gosh, I’ve got to 
step on it! Ten thirty already.” 

He reached ftw the brief case. At 
the same moment Viola put out a 
hand toward it, and their fingers 
met. He clung to hers and looked 
down into her white face. 

“You look aU in, Viola. I didn’t 
realisse that I had been such a slave 
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driver. Your hands are like ice.” 

If he only knew how cold her 
heart was at that moment! 

“It’s nothing,” she said hurriedly. 
“Just a slight headache.” 

“And you aren’t doing a thing 
for it. Here, hustle into your coat 
and hat. I’m taking you as far as 
the drug store for some headache 
tablets. Then you’re going home 
and straight to bed!” 

He waved aside all protest, linked 
his arm in hers, and hurried her to¬ 
ward the elevators down the hall. 
As he helped her into the one that 
was waiting to go down, his fingers 
closed tightly over hers, and he 
smiled down into her eyes. 

Viola looked away, suddenly un¬ 
able to meet the passionate sweet¬ 
ness of his glance. She stood watch¬ 
ing the people scurrying along the 
hall, and just before the grilled iron 
door clanged shut, she caught a 
glimpse of a figure lolling in a door¬ 
way directly opposite the elevator. 
She almost screamed her relief as the 
operator shot the crowded car down¬ 
ward with breath-taking suddenness. 
The man she had just seen was Bink 
Masey! 

Had he seen her?—she wondered. 
All the way to the drug store, walk¬ 
ing beside Bob Halliday, sbe was 
tempted to look back to make cer¬ 
tain that Bink wasn’t following her. 
With a little sob of relief, she ran 
into the drug store. Bob made his 
purchase and settled her on the 
street car, regretting that time 
wouldn’t permit him to drive her 
home himself. 

At that moment she saw Bink 
again, swinging onto the same car. 
Her heart stuck in her throat, but 
Bink made no attempt to claim ac¬ 
quaintance with her. He settled 
down behind a newspaper and never 
even looked her way until she got 
off at her street. Something told 


her that Bink would get off, too, and 
she wasn’t surprised to hear him 
saying right behind her: 

“Vi! I had to see you, to talk to 
you! Imagine bumping into you. 
I’ve wondered where you were.” 

Viola didn’t stop. The silly short¬ 
ening of her name that she had loved 
so, the same swaggering assurance, 
the same pulsing undertone in 
Bink’s voice that had once set her 
heart racing—how little he had 
changed! But it was lost magic. 
Never again would Bink have charm 
or appeal for her. 

She turned to him almost fiercely. 
“So you’ve been wondering where 
I’ve been? Well, for eighteen 
months you didn’t have to wonder. 
You knew. I might have been sent 
to the penitentiary for all you 
cared!” 

“You’re wrong, Vi! I did care. 
But it meant a long term in the big 
house for me if they got hold of me. 
If they had given you a real stretch, 
I’d have given myself up and 
cleared you, kid.” 

“You can’t make me believe 
that!” Viola declared bitterly. “Oh, 
why did you follow me? I don’t 
want to see you ever again.” 

“I’m not exactly anxious to see 
you, either. You’re dynamite to me. 
You’re the only person who could 
positively identify me to the police.” 

An idea flashed through Viola’s 
mind. Why not turn him over to 
the police, make him come clean 
and clear her of that miserable 
charge? She could marry Bob then; 
hold her head up. 

Bink seemed to read her intent 
and was quick to show her the folly 
of it. 

“Don’t get the notion you can tip 
me off to the cops, Vi! If you do, 
you’ll be wishing you hadn’t. When 
they make me talk, I won’t white¬ 
wash you. I’ll tell ’em you were 
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living with me in that room over 
my shop and knew all about me.” 

“You know that isn’t true! It’s a 
lie!” Viola declared passionately, 
white to the lips. “My things hadn’t 
been in your room a day.” 

“Sure I know it’s a lie, but I’ll tell 
it if you blow on me. And they’ll 
believe it. They didn’t fall for your 
explanation when they pinched you, 
did they? I don’t suppose you’d 
want the new boy friend to hear 
such a yarn.” 


He didn’t miss the horror in 
Viola’s face, and jn-essed his advan¬ 
tage. “I’m going straight now. I 
swear it, Vi. And I’m in love with 
a swell girl. I may marry her—if 
you lay off. Keep your mouth shut 
and your new boy friend will never 
hear a word. But if you even hint 
you knew me (before, I’ll tell that 
man of yours a story that’ll make 
you wish you’d held your tongue.” 

“He will hear enough to disgust 
him, anyway,” Viola said tiredly. 
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“This police check-up. I suppose 
you’ve read what they mean to do.” 

“Forget it,” Bink discounted 
with a wave of his hand. “Use your 
noodle! If they put every man on 
force to combing old records and 
nosing out the present address of 
every one who’s been sent up, it 
would take ten years and a mint of 
money. And then they couldn’t get 
a line on a baker’s dozen. It’s just 
a gesture. The police department 
wants to make the dear public be¬ 
lieve it’s cleaning house.” 

He leaned coaxingly closer. “Keep 
your mouth shut and they won’t 
bother you, kid! Stir up the old 
mess and they’ll be down on you 
like a swarm of hornets.” 

Viola wanted to believe Bink was 
right about the police check-up. 
Common sense told her that he was, 
that it would be difficult to list all 
former offenders. Only those picked 
up in new crimes would be listed 
and watched. She was safe. She 
could marry Bob. She needn’t con¬ 
fess. Her conscience would be clear. 
Bob had said he didn’t believe a 
girl should confess her past to the 
man she loves. 

But suppose, after she married 
Bob, Bink should be arrested. That 
would revive the old scandal and 
bring it to Bob’s attention. Yet 
Viola was ready to take a chance. 

“Well,” Bink pressed impatiently, 
“do we understand each other? If 
we should meet again, I don’t know 
you and you don’t know me. It’s 
live and let live.” 

“I—I suppose it isn’t exactly my 
business, running to the police. And 
we probably won’t meet again,” 
Viola wavered. 

His eyes held hers, and for a fleet¬ 
ing second a strange flame burned 
in their cold depths. 

“I’ve got a hunch we’re going to 
see a lot of each other,” Bink said 


shortly. “It’s a darned small world, 
after all.” 

They had reached Viola’s apart¬ 
ment house, and now she brushed 
past him, anxious to get away. Deep 
down inside her a little pulse of fear 
had begun to beat, and alone in her 
room, frightened hysteria swept over 
her. 

“What shall I do? I’m afraid— 
so afraid,” she cried in a hoarse 
whisper. 

But by eight o’clock Viola had 
gotten a grip on herself. She mustn’t 
let herself get panicky. Bink Masey 
was as much afraid of her as she 
was of him. He wouldn’t deliber¬ 
ately look her up again, and the pos¬ 
sibility of an accidental mating 
such as had occurred to-day was re¬ 
mote. 

When the Halliday chauffeur 
called for her shortly after eight, 
Viola decided to go to the party, 
after all. She dressed hurriedly, 
and was her usual sane and happy 
self again, but the minute she 
stepped into the Halliday living 
room, cold fright claimed her. 

The guests had already arrived— 
and Bink Masey was one of them! 
Viola understood then why he had 
been so anxious to talk with her. 
The meeting hadn’t been accidental 
at all, as Bink had tried to convey. 
He knew somehow—possibly from 
Lola—^that a girl named Viola Ben¬ 
ton was working for her brother, 
and had hung about the hall, hop¬ 
ing to see if she might be the same 
Viola Benton he had known in the 
past. And Lola was the new girl 
Bink had declared he loved and 
meant to marry! 

She was sure of that from Lola’s 
possessive air when she introduced 
Bink as: “My good friend. Perry 
Mason.” 

Viola nearly fainted. Her knees 
felt like rubber. It was Bob’s hand 
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on her arm that steadied her. That 
and the threatening flash in Sink’s 
blue eyes. 

Swift shame swept over Viola at 
the falsity of her position as she 
stood beside Bob, saying to Bink 
Masey—alias Perry Mason—the 
conventional things people say on 
meeting for the first time. All eve¬ 
ning, as she danced, Viola turned the 
situation over in her mind. 

This changed things entirely. It 
was her own affair if she wanted to 
risk marrying Bob Halliday without 
telling him of Bink and her past 
love for him. But it was quite an¬ 
other thing to keep still now and 
let Bink marry lovely little Lola 
Halliday. He had just the charm, 
just the appeal that a young girl 
would fall for hard. Who knew that 
better than herself! He might even 
drag Lola into some wretched affair 
just as he had involved her. Bink 
Masey couldn’t go straight if he 
tried. 

It was clearly her duty to tell 
Bob what she knew about him. She 
would be forced to choose between 
protecting Lola and losing Bob’s 
love. For Bink Masey, cornered, 
would be mighty unpleasant. And 
the things he would tell Bob- 

Viola was sitting on the daven¬ 
port at the moment, and as though 
her thoughts of him conjured him 
up. Bob sank down beside her. 

“You’ve been rather quiet to¬ 
night,” he commented. “Still feel¬ 
ing ill?” 

Viola looked (fli across the room 
to where Lola and Bink were danc¬ 
ing. Bob’s gaze followed hers. He 
turned back to her almost abruptly. 

“You’ve met Lola’s big moment 
before, haven’t you, Viola? To-day, 
when I put you on the street car— 
I’m positive he’s the man I saw 
swing tm. I never forget faces. 
You looked then as if you’d seen a 


ghost. If he isn’t all he should he, 
I’ll give him his walking papers. 
Lola never brought him here be¬ 
fore.” 

His hand slid over Viola’s where 
it rested on the damask cover of 
the couch, and somehow it gave her 
courage. Her face was drawn and 
colorless, but there was the fire of 
sacrifice in her eyes. 

“Yes, I do know him. I was en¬ 
gaged to marry him when he called 
himself ‘Bink Masey.’ ” 

She floundered helplessly at the 
pain in Bob’s dark eyes, but bit by 
bit she told her story. When she 
had finished. Bob struggled to his 
feet, his handsome features con¬ 
vulsed with rage. Viola thought for 
a second that he meant to drag Lola 
from Bink’s arms and throw Bink 
out of the house. He wavered on 
the brink of uncertainty, then drew 
Viola to her feet beside him and, 
linking her arm in his, led her si¬ 
lently across the spacious living 
room, guiding her between the danc¬ 
ers and down the hall to a small den. 

“Wait here,” he said shortly, 
whirling on his heel and stalking 
out of the room. 

Viola stood beside the reading ta¬ 
ble, thankful for its solid support. 
When Bob returned a few moments 
later, Bink Masey was with him. 
Bob locked the door. At sight of 
Viola, a sound escaped Bink’s lips 
that was almost a whimper. But 
he rallied instantly and asked with 
swaggering bravado: 

“Well, what’s the private confer¬ 
ence about?” 

“You know darned well what it’s 
about,” Bob answered grufliy. “If 
the house weren’t full of guests, I’d 
give you the beating of your life. 
You let my sister and Viola alone, 
understand! I’m ^ving you just 
one hour to get out of this city. If 
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you don’t, I’ll turn you over to the 
police at once.” 

“I guess you won’t do that,” Bink 
retorted sneeringly. “Think of the 
publicity that would bring Viola.” 

He looked straight into Viola’s 
frightened eyes, and she knew that 
he would show her no mercy now. 

He would tell Bob the horrible lie 
he had threatened to tell if she ever 
gave him away. Viola looked at 
Bob pleadingly with haunted eyes, 
begging mutely for his faith. 

Bob’s arm crept about her. 

“Don’t worry, honey,” he com¬ 
forted her. “We won’t have to re¬ 
sort to the police. Bink Masey will 
leave and he won’t talk. He knows 
when he’s well off.” Bob’s fists 
doubled up significantly. 

“You are a simp,” Bink sneered. 
“Because you’re in love with Viola 
you believe everything she’s told 
you. I suppose she painted her¬ 
self nice and white to you. Well, 
there are two sides to every story, 
and you’re going to hear my side, 
too!” 

“Bink!” Viola pleaded. “You 
can’t—you wouldn’t tell Bob that— 
that rotten lie just because I had to 
protect Lola.” 

Bink ignored her. His eyes smol¬ 
dered with hate as he turned to Bob 
Halliday. 

“I loved Viola. I was crazy about 
her. We lived up over my shop, but 
she wouldn’t marry me because I 
didn’t have enough money to give 
her the things she craved. She 
wanted expensive clothes and a 
swell apartment before she’d prom¬ 
ise to marry me, so I started mak¬ 
ing counterfeit bills to buy her 
things. I was crazy in love, see. I 
was afraid she’d leave me for some 
rich guy. If you don’t believe me, 
just look up the court records,” he 
finished triumphantly. 
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Bob’s arm dropped from Viola’s 
waist. He walked stiffly to the door 
and unlocked it. And as she 
watched the man she loved turn his 
back to her, her face was a dead, 
blank mask. But Bob came back 
much faster than he had gone. He 
caught Bink Masey by the collar 
and marched him toward the exit. 

“You seem to think that Viola 
didn’t love me,” Bink taunted spite¬ 
fully. 

“I know she loved you, with a 
child’s love and faith. But you 
killed it. I know it was a beauti¬ 
ful, clean love. Even if it were writ¬ 
ten otherwise on a dozen court rec¬ 
ords, I’d still believe what Viola told 
me. I love her that much. And 
since I don’t want to hurt her even 
a little, I’m giving you this chance 
to get out of town. Now go!” 

There was no mistaking the pur¬ 
poseful glint in Bob’s dark eyes. 
Blink went, and he went in a hurry. 
Neither Bob nor Viola bothered to 
follow him out. They stood before 
the open fire, and Bob’s arm was 
around her once more, drawing her 
close. 

“You poor little innocent,” he 
murmured. “So this explains why 
you’ve kept me at arm’s length for 
months, when I was hungry for your 
lips.” 

Viola looked up at him, her heart 
in her eyes. “I meant to tell you 
about it before I ever promised to 
marry you. But it wasn’t easy to 
confess. I put it off—I was afraid 
knowing about Bink and the reform 
school would change your love for 
me. I couldn’t endure that. Then 
to-day I read about the police 
check-up. I was terrified. I wanted 
to tell you everything this morning. 
But when you came down to the 
office you were late and-” 

“And then I made that bright 
remark about confessions killing 
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love,” Bob said understandingly, his 
arm tightening about her. “Dar¬ 
ling, don’t you know that nothing 
could change my love for you.!* I 
love the real you, and I know that 
you’re brave, and lovely, and sweet, 
Viola mine.” 

She nestled in the shelter of his 
arms but her eyes were question¬ 
ing, still afraid. 

“This police check-up,” she re¬ 
called faintly. “There may be un¬ 
pleasant publicity even if Bink 
Masey goes free. My name is on 


the court records. The charges were 
so—so terrible.” 

She shuddered at the memory. 

“Don’t you worry about that, 
honey,” Bob comfort^. “The whole 
thing will probably blow over as it 
always has in the past.” And, as 
he drew her close and set his lips on 
hers in a flaming kiss, Viola was no 
longer afraid. All doubts, all fears, 
were swept away in the great tide 
of love that surged over her, leav¬ 
ing only peace, and faith, and utter 
contentment. 



CONSOLATION 

y^ITH empty words which fail to comfort me 
My sleek, fat neighbors daily knock and sit 
Beside me gayly, while they rock and knit 
And tell me of the time when I will be 
Of this unhappy passion set quite free. 

The colt in time grows heedless of the bit. 

Flat platitudes they quote. No word of it 
At all can make me ever feel or see 
A pause or surcease of this timeless aching. 

What fools to think it ever could be brief. 

How can I tell them that I’d just as lief 
Go on forever with my heart a-breaking. 

Without a hope of sorrow’s ever slaking. 

As risk forgetting you, too, with my grief? 

Florence Smith. 


YOUR WEEK 

The planetary foundation for the week 
looks highly promising. The impetus of 
the influences will bring balance, the de¬ 
sire to readjust complications and to un¬ 
dertake new methods which will contribute 
to progress materially and personally. 
There are many exceHent periods this week 
and, with lew exceptions, general reactions 
will be satisfactory. Use the week and take 
advantage of the favorable heavenly condi¬ 
tions. Much of the routine and develop¬ 
ments will depend upon yourself, but many 
delightful experiences will come along and 
when you review the current seven days, 
you will find a new spirit infused in your 
being and a determination to spend a con¬ 
structive winter season. There is a New 
Moon on Tuesday, November 6th, at 
11-42 p. m. 


DAY BY DAY 

Hours mentioned are Eastern standard 
time 

Saturday, The day begins in an ener- 
November getic fashion. There is likely 
3rd to be hastiness in speech and 

action, but if mental and 
physical energy are utilized in 
performing necessary duties 
and handling important mat¬ 
ters as they arise, the results 
will be satisfactory. There is 
a period between 1:00 and 
2:00 o’clock this afternoon 


and another one this eve¬ 
ning between 7:00 and 8:00 
when there will be brief dis¬ 
appointments and delays. But 
the evening hours are favor¬ 
able and you may proceed 
with your plans for enjoyment 
and recreation. 


Here is an unusually pleas¬ 
ant day. The morning hours 
are energetic and vital and 
pep is in the air throughout 
the entire day practically. 
Harmony will prevail, also, 
except for brief periods when 
the natural exuberance of the 
spirit overflows. Plan to make 
it a pleasant, inspirational, 
constructive and mental day, 
not forgetting to devote some 
time to spiritual growth. An 
excellent day and evening for 
making plans, reconstructing 
ideas and adjusting the tempo 
of living. 

The morning hours bring har¬ 
mony and mental aplity. 
Handle important commercial 
activities before 1:00 p. m. 
The afternoon will bring seri¬ 
ousness, forcefulness and the 
tendency to be too opinion¬ 
ated. Quarreling and aggres¬ 
sive tactics will defeat your 
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Tuesday, 

November 

6th 

6 


Wednesday, 

November 

7th 


Thursday, 

November 

Sth 


purpose. Moderate your tem¬ 
perament, but utilize your tal¬ 
ents. Clear away old matters 
which will hinder your pro¬ 
gram for the remainder of the 
week. The evening hours un¬ 
til 9:00 o’clock will be nega¬ 
tive and unreliable in so far as 
impulse is concerned. Late- 
evening hours are expansive 
and favorable. 

There is a New Moon this 
evening at 11:42. This is an 
excellent day if used properly 
and you are not a soft person 
in character. It is a social 
day and most adaptable for 
functions, ceremonies, domes¬ 
tic adjustments and matters 
close to the heart. Any one 
doing creative, artistic or in¬ 
spirational work will find the 
planetary conditions helpful. 
Live the day and evening in¬ 
telligently and in a special 
way. Add something pleas¬ 
ant to your life and your 
memories. 

We have a quiet morning un¬ 
til 1:00 p. m., directly in con¬ 
trast to yesterday. If you 
have any imperaUve duty, 
any details or disliked task, 
see that they are handled this 
morning, because there is a 
forceful and emotional im¬ 
petus during the afternoon 
which will make it difficult for 
you to think of anything but 
your own reactions and out¬ 
side pleasures that are not 
conducive to commercial ac¬ 
tivities. The afternoon hours 
will bring relaxation and 
stimulated feelings. The eve¬ 
ning hours are favorable for 
ordinary matters. 

The better influences prevail 
before 2:20 o’clock this after¬ 
noon. The morning hours are 
good, particularly for corres¬ 
pondence, literary effort, sell¬ 
ing, interviews and discus- 
Mons. The afternoon and 
evening hours will be imcer- 
tain and the late hours of 
the evening are most unreli¬ 
able. Around the midnl^t 


hours there is the probability 
of quarrels and hasty actions 
which can lead to accident 
and impulsive words which 
will lead to bitter quarrels. 

Friday, There are several good fea- 
November tures to the day but the influ- 
9th ences are so inclined toward 

5 emotionalism that very little 
can be accomplished if you 
concentrate upon yourself and 
ignore the necessity of per¬ 
forming important tasks. The 
hours Iwfore 9:30 a. m. are 
harmonious domestically. The 
late-morning hours are alert 
mentally, but there will be 
much talk about nothing of 
consequence. Coordinate your 
efforts this morning and aft¬ 
ernoon, and plan to be seri¬ 
ous between 4:00 and 5:00 
o’clock this afternoon. The 
evening hours will carry an 
undercurrent of restraint, but 
there is enough energy to the 
planetary conditions to enable 
you to enjoy yourself and 
have an interesting time, if 
you remain on the mental 
side during most of your 
fe.stivities. 

y' 

IF YOU WERE BORN BETWEEN 
March 21st and April 20th 
(Aries cy’) 

—Aries people born between March 21st 
and 26th will be disturbed by financial af¬ 
fairs related to partners. There will be an 
unusual amount of thinking about this fea¬ 
ture of your life, but no definite decision 
can be made at this time. If born be¬ 
tween April 2nd and 11th, you will have 
a week which is nervous in trend and care 
of the diet must be exercised; not an out¬ 
standing week, except for the pleasure and 
efficiency to be derived from each day. If 
born between April 14th and 20th, you will 
feel turbulent, restless and desire changes, 
but judgment and conservatism will be a 
part of your life, too, and you will achieve 
balance. 


April 20th and May 21st 
(Taurus y ) 

—Taureans bom between April 20th and 
25th win have an emotional week and af¬ 
fairs connected with domestic and business 
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associations will be of paramount interest 
to you. It is a week when your feelings 
will be uppermost, but you will feel re¬ 
lieved that some of the strain of the past 
few months has been eliminated. If born 
between May 1st and 9th, this is a good 
week i»rsonally, but most of your atten¬ 
tion will be given to affairs of the heart 
and the intensity will be a welcome relief 
after all the strain of the past few months. 
Do not overdo it, however. Inspiration, ac¬ 
tion, and harmony are the keynotes this 
week for the latter group. If born between 
May 15th and 21st, you will feel restless 
and shackled at the same time, but the 
delays will remain and the changes wll 
continue. Work in these ^ooves which 
have become a part of your life and be pa¬ 
tient, but use your mind, change your at¬ 
titude, make plans for the future, and be 
ready for better conditions when they 
arrive. 

May 21st and June 21st 
(Gemini 

—Geminians born between May 21st and 
26th will have a conflict in their emotional 
equipment this week and it will react upon 
your job and your health. There will be 
physical and mental eruptions, probably, 
which will confuse the program tempo¬ 
rarily. Do not worry and do not be too 
temperamental. If born between June 1st 
and 9th, you will not like the trend of the 
week. Most of the difficulties will ema¬ 
nate from home and domestic conditions. 
The confusion and quarrels which are likely 
this week will not be helped by sentimen¬ 
tality, fits of anger or lack of self-control. 
Most of the difficulty will come from other 
persons, but you can help along the situa¬ 
tion by remaining calm and unaffected. If 
bom between June 13th and 21st, you will 
feel the serious trend of the planets and 
will be able to capitalize upon the steadi¬ 
ness and balance which were acquired re¬ 
cently. There are changes transpiring, es¬ 
pecially in relation to friends. It is all 
right to make adjustments and travel, if 
it is in keeping with the program estab- 
hshed recently. 

June 21st and July 2l8t 
(Cancer 05) 

—Cancerians born between June 21st and 
26th will have an interesting week. New 
contacts and emotional reactions will af¬ 
ford pleasure. Plan to enjoy yourself, but 
do not lose sight of the fact that this is a 
time of opportunity and reconstruction. 


New friends will be interesting and helpful 
to you. If born between July 2nd and 
10th, you will have a good week. There 
will be periods which are uncomfortable 
because of temper and strained relations, 
but your mind will respond to the new 
impetus; you will be intuitive and feel in¬ 
spirational and there will be an unusual 
amount of pleasure in following your ordi¬ 
nary routine. If bom between July 15th 
and 21st, you will not like the trend at 
this time. But you must recognize that the 
intensity and the changes are contribut¬ 
ing to your future. Clear the way for bet¬ 
ter conditions ahead. 

July 21st and August 22nd 
(Leo SI.) 

—^Leo people born between July 21st and 
26th will have difficulty in the home this 
week. Do not tolerate meaningless discus¬ 
sions. No decisions should be made at this 
time that are of a final nature. Investi- 
pte matters concerning property and hold¬ 
ing, but reserve your judgment and de¬ 
cision until later. This is an active, in¬ 
spirational and pleasant week, if born be¬ 
tween August 2nd and 10th. You will 
spend too much money, but you will have 
the opportunity to make extra funds, too. 
This influence is a temporary one, so make 
the most of it. If born between August 
15th and 22nd, you will not like the trend 
of affairs at this time. It is an intense 
period and you will meet with delays, re¬ 
striction and disappointment. Your ideas 
are good but conditions are not right for 
putting them into effect. Be patient. 

August 22nd and September 23rd 
(Virgo Tip) 

—Virgo people born between August 22nd 
and 27th will have a good week, mostly 
because of your mental attitude. You will 
feel expansive and relaxed and your tol¬ 
erant attitude will make new friends for 
you. Do not resist the current. If born 
between September 2nd and 10th, you will 
have an interesting week, but some of the 
developments will bring an intensity which 
will be hard to endure. Your best and 
worst qualities will be brought to the sur¬ 
face and the choice lies with you. Do not 
be nervous, hasty or impulsive with your 
emotional equipment. Remain balanced 
and take your pleasures lightly. Test your 
judgment before acting. If born between 
September 15th and 23rd, watch your 
health. Conditions surrounding employ¬ 
ment will not be satisfactory, but there is 
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little you can do about it. Financial prob¬ 
lems will arise cmiceming associates, but 
you must be very cautious about taking 
specific steps about any matter which ia 
involved. 

September 23rd and October 22nd 
(Libra 

—Librans born between September 23rd 
and 28th will have a very active and pleas¬ 
ant week. The mind will be active and 
social affairs enjoyable. This is an excel¬ 
lent money-making time for the above 
^oup and all affairs which have been pend¬ 
ing for many months should be the foun¬ 
dation for capitalization. Neglect no op¬ 
portunity. The same prediction as above 
is indicated for the group born between 
(ktober 1st and 8th, too, but the specific 
time for final action does not arrive until 
a little later. However, be prepared. This 
is an annoying week, in some respects, for 
this second group but there will be Meas¬ 
urable compensations, some of which will 
not meet the public eye. If bom between 
October 15th and 22nd, you will have an¬ 
noyances because of mental turbulence and 
changes. This is a stable period, however, 
and you are creating the proper founda¬ 
tion if you are progressing in any way. 
Good conditions ahead. 

October 22nd and November 21st 
(Scorpio fi^) 

—Scorpio people born between October 
22 nd and 28th will have an expansive, 
pleasant and mental week. You will use 
your head and see available oj^x^unities. 
Take definite action and start the ball to 
rolling which will expand as the future 
months advance. This begins the best 
period you have had in several years. If 
born between November 1st and 6th, you 
will find your attention occuMed by friends 
this week. Some of the experiences will 
be pleasant, others not so satisfactory. Do 
not quarrel. Use your intuition. Make 
contacts and participate ia social affairs. 
If born betweeii November 12th and 21st, 
you will meet with delays and some of your 
plans cannot be put into action at this 
time. Make no &»al decisions concerning 
property or biddings, if avoidable. Try 
not to allow your job to upset you and 
wait for developments. Vcduntary deci¬ 
sions are not advisable until a later date. 

November 21st and December 20th 
(Sagittarius ^ ) 

—Sagittarians born between November 
21st and 27th will have a fairly pleasant 


week, especially in their private lives. Be 
carefd about taking action which will bring 
criticism from outside sources. If born 
between December 1st and 9th, you will 
have a turbulent week in business affairs, 
especially with those in higher positions. 
Do not quarrel, spend too much money, or 
allow your imagination to run riot. Con¬ 
trol is imperative. If bom between De¬ 
cember 14th and 20th, you will find your 
new viewpoint and fresh ideas of procedure 
hdpful in meeting current problems. You 
will be restless and desire changes. As long 
as your decisions are the result of deliber¬ 
ate thought and past experience you have 
little to fear. Proceed cautiously, but do 
not stand still. 

December 20th and January 19th 
(Capricorn (/J) 

—Capricornians born between December 
20th and 27th will find affairs taking shape 
and will have the right to feel more op¬ 
timistic. You will feel unusually emotional, 
but if you will keep your feelings separate 
from business decisions, your judgment is 
good. Make important contacts. If born 
between January 1st and 9th, you will 
have a very pleasant week. Social af¬ 
fairs are in order. There will be the ten¬ 
dency to quarrel, but your better feelings 
and judgment will dictate wisdom and con¬ 
trol. Those in the second group engaged 
in creative work will find the influences 
most helpful this week. If bora between 
January 12th and 19th, this is a period 
which holds stability, but your Inability to 
increase your income will make you rest¬ 
less and irritable. However, there is little 
you can do about it until a change in plan¬ 
etary conditions arrives. Home affairs will 
be disturbing and you will find it difficult 
to establish harmony, mostly because of 
your own reactions. Be willing to tolerate 
some of the annoyances. Make no hasty 
decisions about property or holdings—^none 
at all, if avoidable. 

January 19th and February 19th 
(Aquarius XS') 

—Aquarians born between January 19th 
and 26th will not like the trend of affairs 
this week. There will be petty annoyances, 
worries and nervousness. You will have 
to be most careful in all business matters 
and make your decisions about new busi¬ 
ness CMiditions only after deliberate 
thought. Proceed slowly and try to con- 
tr(J your feelings when they interfere with 
your work. If born between February 1st 
and 9th, you will have difficulties with the 
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financial status as it relates to you between 
ners and associates. You are apt to be 
y and intolerant. Domestic affairs will 
not proceed smoothly. Be careful in your 
relations with the opposite sex. If bom 
between February 12th and 19th, you will 
have to go along in the same groove as pre¬ 
viously. You will be restless, but your re¬ 
sistance is low and you will have to take 
steps to increase your vitality. Do not 
make the mistake of procrastinating. Take 
care of everything at the necessary time. 
Change your ideas and be ready for better 
planetary conditions when they arrive. 

February 19th and March 21st 
(Pisces 

—Pisceans born between February 19th and 
26th will like the trend of the current week. 
This is a favorable time to take trips, if 
desirable. Your judgment is good at this 
time and there will be visible opportunities 
which will help you to advance materially 
and personally. If born between March 1st 
and 9th, you will have an unsatisfactory 
week. Be careful in dealing with the op¬ 
posite sex; do not quarrel with partners 
and associates. Try to establish harmony 
and do not allow your imagination to cre¬ 
ate a foundation or conditions which are 
the result of fear. Avoid any action which 
will lead to criticism. If born between 
March 15th and 21st, you will be restless, 
but will realize the wisdom of stability and 
conservative action. Create the foundation 
now by making changes and eliminations, 
which will enable you to capitalize fully 
upon your talents and opportunities in the 
near future. 

YOUR FORECAST FOR 1935 
Scorpio 

There are many favorable indications 
throughout 1935 for those born under the 
sign Scorpio. True, there are factors with 
which to contend. Without some of the 
bad with the good there would be no bal¬ 
ance. But our Scorpionians have the sup¬ 
port and helpful influence of the planets 
to an extent which has not prevailed since 
1923, which should renew hope and op¬ 
timism. The entire group (born between 
October 22nd and November 21st, approxi¬ 
mately) will not all be affected at the same 
time. Those who will have important op¬ 
portunities coming their way during the 
winter months were born between October 
22 nd and November 1st. This group will 
have been able to make eliminations and 
changes that will permit them to advance 
their interests. The November folks will 


have to wait until next year is well ad¬ 
vanced, before they are able to capitalize 
fully upon their talents and chances for de¬ 
veloping their schemes. All Scorpio people 
will have peculiar conditions surrounding 
their friends and some of these will remove 
themselves from your lives. Do not allow 
them to exert an insidious influence over 
you. Be firm if they try to swerve you 
from the program which you think is bene¬ 
ficial to you. This asjwct to your existence 
is similar to one which existed in 1934. 
There is no doubt about it that there are 
many changes coming to all of you during 
1935, most of it through outside channels 
and affecting you in your partnerships and 
associations. You will be restless and desire 
new contacts, either of an intimate or im¬ 
personal nature. There will be new con¬ 
tacts and frequent adjustments in relation¬ 
ships. Many of you will wish to divorce 
yourselves from personal and business alli¬ 
ances and any step in this direction must 
be considered carefully and separated from 
erratic impulses. 

The favorable side of your existence 
includes a new e^ansiveness, fresh hopes, 
optimism, new spiritual growth, deep emo¬ 
tions Md feelings, and increased senti¬ 
mentalism. You will acquire new poise and 
stability. Fresh contacts will be pleasing 
and will have a permanent value in your 
life. It will be diflBcult to be entirely prac¬ 
tical, but new foundations must be kept 
sound, normal, and solvent. Be careful of 
criticism and be reconciled to the fact that 
many affairs which have not met the light 
of day will be revealed. The undercurrent 
of hectic conditions must be acknowledged 
and handled as carefully as possible, because 
until October this will exist definitely, and 
any policy which can be classified as physi¬ 
cally detrimental will have to be eliminated. 
As I said in the beginning, there will be so 
much emotional urge that excesses will be 
diflScult to avoid. One of the chief traits 
in the Scorpio nature is what they are 
pleased to call “shrewd manipulation.” 
Well, there is such a thing as trying to be 
too shrewd, too tactful, too managerial— 
and you think you are getting away with 
it. You may not have as much money as 
you want next year, but every single thing 
you do is important to your 1936 condi¬ 
tions. In 1936 you can almost sit back 
upon your oars and drift if you know the 
rules and regulations are being followed, as 
you knew them to actually be throughout 
1935. This department hopes sincerely that 
you will capitalize upon all your talents 
and opportunities and have the content- 
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ment which has eluded you in recent years. 
Be wise, aggressive, tolerant, and progres¬ 
sive. KAI. 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

^ THE STAR QUESTION BOX * 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

L. C. K., data omitted, by request: Al¬ 
low me to express my sympathy in your 
loss. Such an event is close to the heart 
and is bound to create a feeling of frustra¬ 
tion. As you know, I usually refuse to 
handle a question about the matter which 
is worrying you, but if you can repeat the 
experience in 193a (by the fall months), 1 
do not think you will have a similar experi¬ 
ence. I believe you wiU understand what 
I mean. Try to reconcile yourself to this 
vmfortunate experience. It was meant to 
be that way. 

M. W., (N. S.), data omitted, by re¬ 
quest: There is a marriage for you in the 
fall months of next year, if you take ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity when it is of¬ 
fered to you. However, there are indica¬ 
tions for travel and creative influences 
which will enable you to capitalize upon 
your abilities. Just because you have 
reached thirty is no reason for you to be¬ 
come panicky about marriage. You will 
marry again, either in 1935 or 1936. It all 
depends upon the environment you create 
for yourself within tlje next eleven months. 
Sorry to hear about your hand and hope 
you are better by the time you read this. 
I appreciate your writing to me under such 
difficulties. 

M. L. C., born July 15, 1892, Arkansas, 
4:00 a. m.: The planetary conditions for 
you in 1935 are so favorable that you can 
do almost anything you desire. I believe 
you will wish to remarry, but urge that 
you undertake some creative work—pref¬ 
erably an occupation which would be fol¬ 
lowed in your own home. Have you 
thought of illustrating or writing? Your 
chart indicates an aptitude for both these 
lines and you are too talented to be wast¬ 
ing your time. Your restlessness will con¬ 
tinue and you should have an outlet fw this 
excessive energy. Do not be afraid to take 
chances in wmsidering a career. 

E. S., born October 23, 1907, North Caro¬ 
lina, 5:90 a. m.: You are absolutely ri^t. 
It has been almost exactly nine years since 


you have had favorable planetary condi¬ 
tions to a.ssist you in living your life. But 
discard the despair and discouragement. A 
change and an improvement are imminent 
and you will have felt the effects of the 
stimulation by this lime, I am sure. I 
never promise any one happiness. There 
is sufficient reason to believe in content¬ 
ment as being the ultimate goal and if 
you utilize the.se good conditions ahead, I 
can promise you that you will create a 
very satisfactory basis of living. Have 
confidence in my observation and make a 
new beginning. 

Miss L. E. M., bom November 19, 1912, 
Alabama, 8:30 p. m.: On the contrary, I 
am advising you to continue with your 
writing. I believe you will succeed and 
you could not have embarked upon this 
careCT at a more auspicious time. All the 
conditions for you next year point toward 
creative and inspirational writing. I do 
not believe you will find the results as re¬ 
munerative in poetry as you will in fiction. 
Concentrate upon dramatic writing and 
follow the love theme. You are quite am¬ 
bitious in attempting a novel and you may 
be correct, but I suggest that you acquire 
more fictional experience by beginning with 
short stories. You have very little to worry 
about in the immediate future and No¬ 
vember, 1935, ushers in an excellent period. 

Miss A. F., data omitted, by request: 
There is no doubt about your being in the 
right profession. You are a born nurse and 
adaptable to all hospital life. I can under¬ 
stand your mental attitude, because there 
has been a discoura^ng slump in the nurs¬ 
ing profession for a long time. Perhaps 
it would be a good idea for you to go into 
some other branch of this work, for in¬ 
stance, the dietetic end. I believe you 
would do exceptionally well in this. Next 
year will bring improvement in every phase 
of your life. Personally you will feel much 
better and you will receive unexpected as¬ 
sistance from your friends. There will be 
many changes in associations and you will 
be restless, but you will move around more 
than you have in the past. So much so, 
that you will deare such inactivity as you 
have had in the past. I do not think you 
should change your line of work. Retain 
your musical urge only as a hobby. 

B. J., bom March 2, 1907, Illinois, after- 
nowi: There are man^ deep emotional ex- 
paiences in your life within the next twelve 
mmtths and you will have opportunities for 
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marriage. Your influences are favorable for 
this step, but you will have to weigh all 
factors in the balance and not enter into 
any alliances without deliberation. Indulge 
your emotions but do not allow them to in¬ 
fluence you entirely \ ;n you make a final 
decision. The best time for you to marry 
is next summer, but you will have had a 
most enjoyable and happy period between 
now and that time. You are intuitive and 
when the right man comes along, I am 
sure you will know it. 

M. F. H., born September 1, 1914, New 
York, 5:30 a. m.: It appears to me that 
your father should be able to capitalize 
upon his past experience, now that there 
are so many jobs open since repeal. Of 
course, he has not had the complete back¬ 
ing of the planets lately, but this is going 
to be remedied soon. Almost at the time 
you will be reading this, there will be oppor¬ 
tunities and I have great confidence in your 
father’s ability and his persisten^. Being 
a Capricornian, he will not have luch faith 
in me because of his hard practicality, but 
you can tell him I said that any diligent 
effort at this time will bring results. You 
can tell him, too, that he has the coopera¬ 
tion of the planets during 1935 for the first 
time since 1929. There are many things 
you can do yourself, but I assume you have 
no training. The only thing I can suggest 
is that you try to obtain a position until 
you are able to undertake a course of study. 
You will do well in the commercial world 
if you ever get a start. Hope everything 
turns out all right for the family. Thanks 
for your letter. 

K. M. S., born February 19, 1876, Scot¬ 
land, 2:00 a. m.: It is strange that you 


feel toward your husband as you do. There 
are many pleasant and harmonious points 
of contact between the two charts and I 
believe you will change your attitude. He 
has had difficult conditions with which to 
contend for the past eight years and any 
one is likely to make a mistake. My sym¬ 
pathies are strongly with the mate sex at 
times, because it is so easy for them to ac¬ 
cept the tempting by-paths. All the diver¬ 
sions are at hand for them to grasp. 
Women have generations of restriction as 
a foundation of existence. I advise you to 
place your property on the market as soon 
as possible and keep your price high. You 
may not be able to sell until spring, but 
your influences are stable and most favor¬ 
able. 1935 b a money-making year for you. 

D. H. L. F., born September 1, 1914, 
New York, 5:30 a. m.: Your chart and 
that of your fiance blend beautifully, but 
you must remember that he is very sensi¬ 
tive and dislikes criticism. You will be in¬ 
clined to succumb to the desire to criticize 
as you become older and I warn you now 
that you must be extremely cautious and 
tactful about any suggestions you make to 
any one, especially the marital partner. I 
advise this marriage and approve of the 
young man going into business at this time. 
He is capable and ambitious and his plan¬ 
etary conditions are most helpful to a young 
man just beginning to carve his career. 
If conditions are conducive to marriage by 
the time you read this, it is all right for you 
to proceed with your marital plans. There 
are indications for marriage for both of you 
throughout 1935 and a happy viewpoint is 
in store for you. My suggestion to your 
fiance is that he undertake the produce 
market. He is adapted for that particularly 
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and should always be connected with work 
which enables him to meet and cater to the 
public. 

O. D. M., born June 3, Missouri, 9:00 
p. m.: Do you know, my dear Gemini 
friend, that you neglected to give me your 
year of birth? I am sorry, too, because I 
liked your letter, understand your problem, 
appreciate your frankness and wished to 
send you a helpful reply. Speaking of this 
conflict within yourself: There is nothing 
to do but fight it unless you make up your 
mind that you will allow your will to suc¬ 
cumb to that other side, which you consider 
weak. You will always have that restless¬ 
ness, but in my opinion that vacillating un¬ 
certainty about life is a seed which is the 
nucleus of ambition. I do not know your 
age, but it is never too late to start to live 
your life according to astrology, and if you 
have the real desire, the battle is half won. 
Most of these observations are drawn from 
my knowled^ of the sign Gemini. You 
are an intelligent man but you allow too 
many ideas to flutter through your mind 
without allowing them to take root, and 
doing nothing about them. Your ideas and 
resolutions are good, but you must act upon 
them. You can control that physical angle 
you mentioned if you want to. I can tell 
you nothing about that investment. 

Mrs. R. McD., born October 7, 1908, 
Georgia, 10:30 p. m.: Before you will have 
read this, I think you made the change you 
contemplated because of the positions of 
the planets in relation to your chart. I 
hope you were able to get away and think 
things over so that you knew just what 
move to make. Unfortunately, your chart 
does not blend well with that of the Janu¬ 
ary person, and I cannot see much perma¬ 
nent compatibility. Your influences dur¬ 
ing October and November indicate change 
and new opportunities. There is no reason 
why you should tolerate abuse and I think 
this cycle of association is definitely finished 
in 1933. 

Me. C. W. E., born January 7, 1913, 
New Jersey, 7:00 a. m.: You write very 
well indeed, and it is a splendid idea for 
you to enter the newspaper field, even 
though it would be a mere job in the busi¬ 


ness office. There is nothing like a news¬ 
paper office for creating a background for 
the type of work you would like to do. I 
say to you frankly that I believe you can 
and will write and as you are a very per¬ 
sistent typ« of fellow, there is little which 
will stand in your way until you reach suc¬ 
cess. I know two well-known authors who 
have a chart similar to yours and you have 
my full encouragement. Waste no time in 
getting started. Change your environment 
to a metropolitan center if possible, but 
even experience on a small newspaper or 
publication will be good for you. By the 
way, your name is excellent for written 
work, I think. Let me know how you get 
along. 

Miss D. A. T., born July 9, 1914, 1:05 
a. m., place not stated: There is more op¬ 
portunity for you to carry out your desire 
the last half of 1935 than now or during 
the first six months next year. The plan¬ 
ets will cooperate with you next year and 
you have passed the major part of the 
crisis which has prevailed in your life dur¬ 
ing the past four years. Do not be dis¬ 
couraged. Try to be more optimistic and 
overcome your Mnsitiveness. This quality 
of looking for criticism or a hurt from other 
prople will handicap you. Face the future 
with confidence, believe in yourself, and you 
will arrive at your goal sooner. 

WHY QUESTIONS ARE NOT 
ANSWERED 

Kai does not send answers by mail. 

Miss K. M., Minnesota, data omitted by 
request: All letters to me are strictly con¬ 
fidential. I cannot give you satisfactory 
answers unless I have the complete birth 
data of all parties concerned. 

Miss E. A. R., June 10, 1915: I do not 
give complete horoscope readings. If you 
will write again, asking one specific ques¬ 
tion, I will try to help you. 

Miss E. N., February 22, 1888: I do 
not give complete horoscope readings. If 
you will write again, asking a definite ques¬ 
tion, I will try to help you. 


Editor’s Note: Questions for this department are answered only through 
Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine. Each reader is allowed to ask one question. 
Be sure to give the following data in your letter: date, month, year, and place of 
birth, the hour of the day or night, if possible, and sex. Address your letters to 
KAI. care of this magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Friendliest^ 
Corner 

By AAARY MORRIS 


Miss Morris will help you to 
moke friends 



Miss Mary Morris, who conducts this department, will see to it that you will be 
able to make friends with other readers, though thousands of miles may separate you. 
It must be understood that Miss Morris will undertake to exchange letters only 
between men and men, boys and boys, women and women, girls and girls. All reason¬ 
able care will be exercised in the introduction of correspondents. If any unsatisfac¬ 
tory letters are received by our readers, the publishers would appreciate their being 
sent to them. Please sign your name and address when writing. Be sure to inclose 
forwarding postage when sending letters through The Friendliest Corner, so that 
mail can be forwarded. 


Address Miss Mary Morris, Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


H ere is a plea from a young 
college man in India. He 
will tell you all about that 
interesting country. He is friendly, 
likes all sports, but most of all he 
enjoys writing and receiving letters, 
for he can’t have too many. He is 
very eager to hear from Pals every¬ 
where. So why not get busy, all you 
young men, and share yoiu* friend¬ 
ship with him? 

Dear Miss Morris: I am very much 
interested in corresponding with young men 
everywhere. I’m a fellow of twenty, at¬ 
tend college, and my hobby is collecting 
stamps. I like all sports, espwially tennis, 
ping-pong, and billiards. I will gladly ex¬ 
change snapshots and stamps with any one 
who writes to me. I can teU you many 
things about India, its people, and customs. 
I enjoy writing letters, and will be eagerly 
waiting to hear from Pen Pals all over the 
world. K’Sami. 

She gets a good time out of life. 
Dear Miss Morris; I’m a girl of 
nghteen, in my first year of college. I go 


in for sports, dancing, movies, and gay 
times. I have traveled a great deal, and 
am sure I can make my letters interesting. 
I really love to write letters, and hope to 
hear from many Pals. Charming. 

Let her advise you about the 
latest fashions in hairdress. 

Dear Miss Morris: Won’t some of you 
Pals please write to a lonesome twenty- 
year-old girl who promises to answer aU 
letters promptly? I’m working as hair¬ 
dresser. I have traveled some, and I’m 
sure that my letters will not bore you. I 
have very few friends, and would love to 
hear from Pen Pals everywhere. Please 
don’t disappoint me, girls. Candt Kid. 

Write to this lonesome Canadian 
teacher. 

Dear Miss Morris; Please find some 
true-blue Pals for me. I’m a girl, twenty- 
one years of age, live in Manitoba, and 
teach in a village school. My hobbies are 
dancing, knitting, skating, and tennis. I 
want to correspond with prls everywhere, 
and will gladly exchange snapshots. Drop 
me a line, prls; I’ll be waiting! 

Manitoba Mahj. 
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A friendly Louisiana Pal. 

Dear Miss Morris: Will you please 
help a friendly fellow find some Pen Pals? 
I’m twenty years old, keen on sports, and 
extremely easy to get along with. I enjoy 
dancing, reading, drawing, and music. 
Boys, you’ll find me good-natured and a 
steady correspondent. I can also tell you 
lots of interesting things about New 
Orleans. How about it? 

New Orleans Mac. 

This Pal is never idle. 

Dear Miss Morris: This is an S 0 S 
for Pen Pals who like to embroider and 
crochet. Since the depression, I have fallen 
back on my trusty old needle to help fill 
in the time which I formerly devoted to 
more active hobbies. Would any of you 
readers like to exchange patterns and let¬ 
ters with me? I would be very glad to 
hear from every one of you. I am a mar¬ 
ried woman, friendly and sociable. 

Busy Mrs. C. 

Friendship comes first with Mil¬ 
waukee Dot. 

Dear Miss Morris: I get very lonely 
at times, and would appreciate hearing 
from Pen Pals who value true friendship. 
I am a' middle-aged woman, enjoy all 
sports, especially dancing. I’m -considered 
lively and easy to get along with. Won’t 
some of you older married P^s please write 
to me? Milwaukee Dot. 

Interested in Canada? She’ll tell 
you about it. 

Dear Miss Morris: I am a very lonely 
bride of nineteen, as I am alone a great 
deal of the time. I really love to write and 
receive letters, and can tell you quite a few 
things about Canada. I’m interested in 
sports, enjoy making friends, and hope to 
hear from Pen Pals all over the world. 

Halifax Bride. 

He’s fond of stage dancing, books, 
and collecting pottery. 

Dear Miss Morris: I am a young chap 
of twenty-seven and would enjoy hearing 
from Californians. I am fond of stage 
dancing, interested in books, poetry, and 
collecting pottery. Pals, won’t you give a 
fellow a break? I promise to answer all 
letters. Larhi. 


Who wants to write to a hello 
girl? 

Dear Miss Morris: I am a girl of 
twenty-three, tall, passably good-looking, 
and easy to get along with. I am working 
in New York as a switchboard operator, 
and live a stone’s throw from the New 
Jersey Palisades. I love dancing, skating, 
movies, and swimming. I drive my own 
car, and love to visit strange cities. I hope 
there are many girls who will not hesitate 
to write to me. I’ll answer all letters, and 
exchange souvenirs and snapshots. 

Cliffside Sue. 

She’s ready to share her screen- 
star picture collection. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a very lonely 
Chicago girl who would like to hear from 
Pen Pals everywhere, especially those living 
in California, Texas, and Hawaii. I have 
brown hair and eyes, am considered very 
pretty, and hope to be in the movies some 
day. I have a large collection of movie 
stars’ pictures, and want to hear about 
yours. I promise to answer all letters 
promptly. Adeline. 

A call for ranch Pals. 

Dear Miss Morris: I am a young girl 
working as telephone operator. I like all 
sports, and my favorites are tennis, hiking, 
and target shooting. I have always longed 
to live on a ranch, but since that is not 
possible, won’t some of you ranch girls 
please write to me? I will answer all letters 
received, and will try my best not to be 
a “wrong number.” Operator 113. 

She’s ready to meet all comers. 

Dear Miss Morris: Won’t you please 
find some space in your Corner for my 
plea? I’m a twenty-six-year-old tomboy, 
and feel as if I’ll never grow up. I’d like 
to hear from Pals all over the world, and 
promise to answer all letters that find their 
way into my mail box. I like sports, and 
am fond of animals. Girls, won’t you take 
a chance on me? Tomboy Bess. 

Suzy wants to hear from other 
young mothers. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young mar¬ 
ried woman of twenty-seven, have three 
children, but manage to have some time for 
myself. I love to write letters, and it 
would make me very happy to hear from 
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other young mothers. Of course, every one 
is welcome. I’m tall, a bit plump, have 
black hair and dark eyes. I’m considered 
jolly and good-natnred, and am sure I can 
keep you interested. Suzt. 

Lanny is a San Francisco man. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young man 
of nineteen, rather quiet, but like to have 
a good time once in a while. I enjoy tennis, 
dancing, and my pet ambition is to travel. 
I’d like to correspond with men who have 
done some traveling. I have a few friends, 
but I would like to find some real Pen Pals. 

Lanky. 

All you sixteen-year-olds, write to 
Ethel F., of Virginia. 

Dear Miss Morris: Please find room 
in your Corner for my plea. I would like 
to hear from sixteen-year-old prls every¬ 
where. I’m also sixteen, was born in 
Florida, but my home now is in Virginia. 
I like outdoor sports, and adore dancing. 
I’ll exchange snapshots, and promise to 
write long letters. So come on, girls, and 
write to Ethel F., of Virginia. 

You’ll find Petite E. J. a regular 
Pal. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m twenty-four, 
married, and the mother of a darling baby 
boy. I play bridge, paint, embroider, sew, 
like to cook, and enjoy entertaining as 
often as I can manage. I would especially 
like to correspond with Pals who are in 
the habit of writing long, chummy letters. 
I’ll exchange snapshots with every one who 
finds time to drop me a line. Who’ll be 
my first Pen Pal? Petite E. J. 

She has a good time wherever she 
goes. 

Dear Miss Morris: May I join your 
wonderful Corner? I’m a girl in my teens, 
with brown, wavy hair and brown eyes. I 
adore dancing, and always have a good 
time wherever I go. I also travel a lot. 
I hope to see some of my Pen Pals, and 
promise to answer all letters faithfully. 
Who’ll exchange snapshots with me? 

La Jeane. 

Help her to carry on. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a very lonely 
young woman of twenty-nine. I have been 
divorced for almost a year, and as I have 


three children to look after, I seldom go out. 

I love to write and receive letters, and 
would appreciate hearing from Pen Pals 
everywhere. It doesn’t matter whether 
you are single or married, old or young; I 
want to hear from every one of you. 
Please, Pals, do write to me! 

Vivian, of Ohio. 

He hopes to become an author. 

Del^r Miss Morris: Won’t you please 
help me find some Pen Pals? I’m a young 
man twenty-five years old, and as I work 
late, I don’t get a chance to go out much. 
I am interested in art and philosophy, and 
hope to sell some of my stories some day. 
I will try to make my letters interesting, 
so won’t some of you fellows write? 

Just Fred. 

She looks at life in a cheerful way. 

Dear Miss Morris: Is there room in 
your Corner for another Pen Pal? I’m a 
young girl eager to write to Pals far and 
near, especially those living in the West. 
I’m always full of good humor, and promise 
a snapshot to every one who heeds my 
plea. Please, prls, do write to me; I won’t 
disappoint you. Fran, of Buffalo. 

Girls, you’ll have fun writing to 
Gay Dolly. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m not especially 
lonesome, but would love to hear from Pen 
Pals everywhere. I’m a prl twenty-seven 
years of age, interested in cooking, music, 
the theater, and collecting snapshots. I’m 
out to get all the fun in life I can. I 
promise to answer all letters promptly. 

Gay Dolly. 

Only fourteen, but she’ll keep you 
interested. 

Dear Miss Morris: Do you think some 
Pen Pals would be interested in writing to 
a fourteen-year-old Florida prl? I sin¬ 
cerely hope so. I’m very keen about art, 
dramatics, singing, and sports. I’m in lugh 
school, and am taking French and Spanish, 
Girls everywhere, please write to 

Carmen Luisa. 

She hopes to spend her evenings 
writing. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl twenty- 
two years of age. I’m interested in spiorts, 
making friends, and collecting all kinds of 
songs. I will gladly exchange snapshots 
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and post cards with any one. Won’t all 
you Pals keep me busy writing letters every 
evening? I hope every girl who reads my 
pica will answer it. Ima Pal. 

You can write to her in three 
languages. 

Dear Miss Morris: I f^el so blue, and 
long to have lots of friends. I’d love to 
correspond with Pen Pals all over the 
world. I’m a college girl of twenty, with 
brown hair and black eyes. I speak 
Spanish and Italian, and like sports, espe¬ 
cially dancing. I’m a stenographer and 
bookkeeper, am interested in every one 
and everything, and promise prompt re¬ 
plies to all letters received. Won’t some 
one please write to me? Emmalina, 

A lonely California girl. 

Dear Miss Morris: I am a very lonely 
California girl of eighteen, greatly in¬ 
terested in writing letters to Pals in this 
country and abroad. Every one who writes 
will be sure to get an answer, as I have 
plenty of time on my hands. I will ex¬ 
change picture post cards and snapshots. 
How about it, girls? Waiting Ann. 

He’s lonely for some real Pals. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m appealing to 
you for Pen Pals. I’m a young man of 
twenty-one, interested in almost everything, 
especially music and radio. I can play the 
piano and pipe organ. I’m lonely for some 
real Pals, and would appreciate hearing 
from fellows around my age. I’ll exchange 
photographs, and answer all letters. 

Shelburne. 

Her hobbies are dancing, movies, 
and reading. 

Dear Miss Morris: May I join your 
Corner? I love to write and receive letters. 
I’m a girl twenty-five years of age, have 
light hair and blue eyes. I’ll exchange 
photographs, and hope for a flock of letters. 
My hobbies are movies, dancing, and read¬ 
ing. Please, girls, write to me; I won’t dis¬ 
appoint you, and will be a true-blue Pal. 

Leona S. 

Texas is calling you! 

Dear Miss Morris: Would any one 
care to write to a happy-go-lucky young 
married woman of nineteen? I’m a tall, 
fun-loving outdoor girl; enjoy horseback 
riding and writing letters. I have been in 


several States, and hope to do some real 
traveling some day. I have friends, but 
would love to correspond with Pen Pals far 
and near. All you married and single girls, 
please write to Happy, of Texas. 

She piromises to answer all letters. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m very anxious 
to find a few Pen Pals who appreciate sin¬ 
cere friendship. I’m a Kentucky prl of 
eighteen, live on a farm, and enjoy horse¬ 
back riding and basket ball. I want to 
hear from girls in this country and Europe, 
regardless of age. Girls, make the post 
office put another man on our route. 

Opal, op Kentucky. 

He boasts an aviator’s license. 

Dear Miss Morris: How about a 
young aviator crashing into your Corner? 
I’m a fellow of twenty-five, good-natured, 
friendly, and have my pilot’s license. I 
can tell you a lot about flying, boys, so 
let’s get acquainted. Won’t every one of 
you please write to me? Flying Fool. 

A Windy City Pal. 

Dear Miss Morris: What chances has 
a Chicago girl to enter your Corner? I 
like dancing, outdoor sports, and love to 
write long letters. I’m five feet four inches 
tall, have black hair and dark eyes. I have 
a sunny disposition, and can tell you some 
very exciting things about the World’s Fair. 
Come on, prls, and write. I’ll surely ap¬ 
preciate your letters. Miss L. L. 

Girls, write to Singalee. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl fifteen 
years of age, part French and part 
Spanish. I am in my third year of high 
school, and long to correspond with girls in 
foreign countries. I live on a farm, apd 
love it. There is always something in¬ 
teresting going on around here. Pals, won’t 
you dust off your pens and get busy writ¬ 
ing to me? I promise faithfully to answer 
all letters received. Singalee. 

This married Pal will round out 
your friendship list. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a married 
woman, thirty-four years af age, and the 
mother of two children. I want to hear 
from Pen Pals everywhere, especially those 
living in the West and foreign countries. 
I’m fond of sports, like to embroider. 
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crochet, and am especially interested in 
writing letters. Come on, every one, and 
drop me a line! Cella. 

Let her cheer you up. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a very cheer¬ 
ful and good-natured girl of seventeen, 
looking for Pen Pals. I’m tall, have brown 
hair and eyes, and love pets. I’m fond of 
horseback riding, and want to hear from 
girls who also like this sport. Won’t some 
of you girls write me long letters? I can 
promise prompt and interesting replies. 

Montana Smiles. 

Lonesome Tony will make a faith¬ 
ful Pal. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a lonely young 
fellow of twenty-three, six feet two inches 
tall, with brown hair and eyes. I am fond 
of fashion illustrating, sailing, horseback 
riding, music, and the movies. I also col¬ 
lect stamps, and will be very glad to hear 
from fellows interested in this hobby. 
Come on. Pals, and pve me a break! 

Lonesome Tont. 

She likes good times and craves 
excitement. 

Dear Miss Morris: My pet ambition 
is to have lots of Pen Pals. Won’t you 
please help me find some? I’m a girl of 
twenty-seven, love good times, and crave 
excitement. I enjoy sports, books, sewing, 
dancing, and adore shows. I want some 
real friends in whom I can confide. I’ll ex¬ 
change snapshots and picture post cards. 
Won’t all you true-blue Pals drop me a 
line? Peppy Carrie. 

She’s ready to share her post-card 
collection. 

Dear Miss Morris: Will you please 
give me a little space in your Comer? I’m 
a girl twenty-two years of age, interested 
in everything, but my hobby is collecting 
post cards. I’m very jolly and like g<^ 
times, but I can also be serious. I enjoy 
reading good books. Won’t you girls 
around my age please write? I’ll answer 
all letters. Blond Merry Millt. 

Two lonely Pals. 

Dear Miss Morris: We are two l<»iely 
girls of seventeen. We are high-school 
graduates, and our main hobby is tap 
dancing. We also enjoy indoor and out¬ 


door sports, and try to find interesting 
things to do and talk about. We’d love to 
hear from girls around our age, regardless 
of where they hail from. Pals, we’ll ex¬ 
change snapshots. Won’t you drop us a 
line? Gwen and Kivyo. 

Interested in the South? Then 
write to Merrilla! 

Dear Miss Morris: I think your Cor¬ 
ner is just the grandest way of making new 
friends, and if you will help me find some 
Pen Pals, I promise to answer all letters. 
I’m a brunet girl of twenty-seven, lively, 
good-natured, and devoted to sports. I 
have lived in the North, but at present I 
am working in a Southern town. I’m in¬ 
terested in people from every part of the 
world. Come one, come all! Merrilla. 

He promises true friendship. 

Dear Miss Morris: Here’s another 
SOS from a lonely chap of nineteen living 
in Texas. I am working as assistant book¬ 
keeper in one of the busiest offices in our 
town, but I have plenty of time to write 
letters, and would like all you fellows to 
write and tell me what’s going on in your 
part of the country. I’m fond of good 
books, sports, music, dancing, -^nd the 
theater. I promise prompt replies to all 
letters, and will exchange snapshots. 

Ballinger. 

She’ll introduce you to a well- 
known “science.” 

Dear Miss Morris: Will you please 
print my plea in your Comer? I’ln a girl 
of twenty, instantly interested in the 
“science” of “letterology.” I’m not really 
lonesome, but I want to have as inany 
friends as I can. I’m five feet one inch 
tall, with brown hair and blue eyes. 
Who’ll exchange snapshots with me? 

Pleashite. 

New York Ginger issues an in¬ 
vitation to all. 

Dear Miss Morris: I would like to 
hear from married and single Pals all over 
the country. I am a married woman of 
thirty-five, and especially interested in 
fancy needlework. I also like to cook, bake, 
and will exchange recipes. Won’t some of 
you Pals please write to me? I have quite 
a Wt of spare time on my hands, so the 
more letters the merrier. 

New York Gingeb. 
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The Friendliest Comer 


These Lakeview Girls need friends 
to keep them happy. 

Dear Miss Morris: We are two very 
lonely girls sixteen and fourteen years of 
age. We like to make friends and enjoy 
sports, especially dancing. We would like 
girls from every State in the Union to write 
to us, and we will faithfully answer every 
letter received. Lakeview Girls. 

She spends her summers in Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a prl eighteen 
years of age, considered nice-looking, and 
have a very happy disposition. I’m fond of 
swimming, and go in for dancing in a big 
way. Although I live in Ohio, I spend my 
summers in California. I’d like to hear 
from girls everywhere, and will exchange 
snapshots with any one. Sebring Miss. 

A West Virginia Crooner. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young 
musician twenty-two years of age, full of 
fun, like to meet people and make friends. 


I want to hear from fellows all over. So 
break loose, boys, and address your let¬ 
ters to A West Virginia Crooner. 

Jean Isabel sends her plea from 
Nova Scotia. 

Dear Miss Morris: I'm a young prl 
in my teens, and am often very lonely as I 
live m a small mining town. Won’t some 
of you girls between sixteen and nineteen 
years of age please write to me? I am tall, 
slim, and a great lover of books. I also 
like the movies. I will exchange snapshots 
and autographs with any one who is in¬ 
terested. So come on, girls, and keep me 
busy answering your letters. 

Jean Isabel. 

Little Boston Girl has lots of time 
on her hands. 

Dear Miss Morris: May I, too, join 
your Friendliest Corner? I’m an eighteen- 
year-old prl living in Boston. I like foot¬ 
ball, hockey, skating, dancing, and many 
other sports. As I don’t go to work, I have 
lots of time on my hands, and promise to 
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answer all letters promptly. I would be 
interested in hearing from any one, any¬ 
where. Little Boston Girl. 

A Pal from the West. 

Dear Miss Morris: Here’s a plea from 
a Western Pal. I’m a girl twenty-three 
years of age, am a great radio fan, and 
adore dancing. I don’t mean to flatter my¬ 
self, but I’m considered very good-look¬ 
ing and good-natured. I want to hear 
from Pals everywhere, and promise to be 
a true-blue friend to every one. Who’ll be 
my very first Pen Pal? 

Wyoming Helen. 

She hopes to receive lots of letters; 
don’t disappoint her! 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a sirteen-year- 
old girl looking for lots of Pen Pals. I’m 
tall, slim, with dark hair and eyes. I enjoy 
all sports, especially baseball games. I 
love to write letters and read good books. 
I promise prompt and interesting replies, 
so won’t you prls please try me? 

Bunny Y. 

She likes the Pen Pal idea. 

Dear Miss Morris; I’d like some 
clieerful, interesting letters from every lit¬ 
tle nook in the world. I am a young mar¬ 
ried woman of twenty-one, and have one 
child. I like to sew, embn^er, dance, and 
write letters. I’d like to hear from mar¬ 
ried and single Pen Pab. Write and find 
out more about me. Pals! 

Baltimore Pal. 

This Pal guarantees her friend¬ 
ship. 

Dear Miss Morris: Won’t you please 
print my plea for Pen Pals? I’m a girl al¬ 


most nineteen years of age, quite tall, and 
have blond hair and green eyes. I like 
indoor and outdoor sports, and love to 
dance. I also sing a bit. I'll exchange 
snapshots with you, ^rls, so won’t every 
one who reads this please write? 

Your Pal Connye. 

She’s interested in Hollywood 
Pals. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a very lone¬ 
some widow of twenty-one. I am five feet 
tall, have black hair and brown eyes. I 
would especially like to hear from girls liv¬ 
ing in Hollywood, although every one w 
welcwne. I enjoy dancing, music, and 
other sports. I promise prompt replies to 
all letters. Helen op Boswell. 

A real girl wants to be your Pen 
Pal. 

Dear Miss Morris: I am a seventeen- 
year-old girl with Ught hair and blue eyes. 
I’m interested in people, outdoor sports, 
and love to make friends. I work only 
two days a week, and have lots of time to 
write letters. I will exchange photographs, 
and hope to hear from girls in other coun¬ 
tries as well as those living in the United 
States. I’m sure I can make my lett»8 
interesting. Lawrence Bea. 

Boys, you’ll find Vincent 'B. an 
enthusiastic Pal. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a yoimg man 
twenty-six years of age, have a college 
education, .and my various interests include 
sports, the theater, camping, books, and 
sometimes the opera. I live about thirty 
miles from New York City, and will be 
gbd to send you interesting post-card views. 
I’ll also exchange snapshots. 

Vincent B. 


THE FRIEND IN NEED 

Department Conducted by 

Laura Alston Brown 

Mrs. Brown will be glad to solve in these pages problems on which you desire 
advice. Your letters will be regarded confidentially and signatures will be withheld. 

Although Mrs. Brown receives more letters than she can possibly print in the 
department, she answers all the others by mail. So, lay your problem before her 
with the knowledge that it will have her full attention. 

Address Mrs. Laura Alston Brown, Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


T he real starting point of a 
happy marriage is when two 
people begin to realize that 
marriage isn’t merely a question of 
luck, and that patience, courage, and 
understanding are the safeguards 
that can help them over the diffi¬ 
culties of matrimonial stumbling- 
blocks, And there is no more diffi¬ 
cult period confronting most young 
married couples than their first year 
of life together, when rough corners 
are smoothed off, characters are de¬ 
veloped, and when individual tastes 
should be met on the common 
ground of tolerance. 

Most people enter into marriage 
with a sincere desire to make a suc¬ 
cess of it. But too often they be¬ 
come discouraged when the going is 
difficult. Any couple can find mar¬ 
riage a real joy, if they remember 
that if they both make an effort to 
succeed, it will be to their mutual 
benefit. 

Dear Mrs. Brown: I am a little over 
sixteen years of age, and have been mar¬ 
ried almost a year. My husband is twenty, 
but we both look older than we are. We 
met when I was fifteen and still in hig^ 


school, and married after we had known 
each other only three months. 

My father died when I was only nine 
years old. I was the youngest child in a 
family of seven. And when my sister, who 
is a few years older than I, married, I was 
the only one left at home with my mother. 
I’ve had my own way quite a lot. Al¬ 
though that isn’t my trouble now, I’m anx¬ 
ious for you to know my whole story. 

Soon after we were married, my husband 
and I found that we couldn’t ^t along. 
We often quarreled over trivial things, but 
made up soon after the argument. But it 
wasn’t long before I began to wonder if I 
loved him at all. 

Before we were married I was sure that 
I loved my husband, but now I realize that 
a prl of fifteen can’t be sure if she is really 
in love or not. 

Until last spring my husband and I lived 
with my mother. Then we came to Cali¬ 
fornia, as I have a married sister here, and 
we stayed with her for a while. 

I think my husband and I argued mostly 
about his drinking. One day we had a 
serious quarrel about it, and he said that 
he would stop drinking if I did the same. 

You see, I often took a little drink be¬ 
cause he did. Of course, I promised not 
to touch another drop. For a few weeks 
things seemed to be going better. But last 
week my husband’s brother came to stay 
with us, and now things are bad again. 

I don’t like my brother-in-law, and I 
don’t want him to stay with us. My bus- 
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hand is selfish, goes out with his brother, 
and I am left home all alone. If I say any¬ 
thing, we quarrel. I’ve asked my husband 
to tell his brother to stay with some friend 
or relative, but he won’t say a word. 

I have tried hard to get along with my 
husband, but now I feel that it’s useless. 
And when he came home drunk the other 
night, I felt as if I could never trust him 
again. 

Do you think that I ought to leave him 
and start over again? I would probably 
be a little lonely, and I know that it is 
not easy to get work just now. But I 
think that I could manage to get along. 
Anyway, I feel that there is no use going 
on this way. 

Lately I have been so discouraged and 
disgusted that I have' even stopped cook¬ 
ing meals for my husband. We have argu¬ 
ments about that, too, but he doesn’t seem 
to mind going out and eating in restaurants, 
and treating his brother. Is there any use 
in my trying to make a go of it? I often 
think that sooner or later my husband and 
I will part. In Need of Help. 

No successful marriage is ever 
found ready-made, my dear. In 
marriage, as in all other things, we 
must give as well as take, and not 
try to run away when the first re¬ 
buffs and lessons of life come along. 

Is there any use in your trying to 
make a go of it? Certainly there 
is! Trying to make a go of it is 
part of the job of marriage. How¬ 
ever, if your husband has the mis¬ 
taken idea that everything is en¬ 
tirely up to you, some one should 
make him see that it’s as much up 
to him to make an effort to right 
matters, as it is up to you. 

Instead of thinking that leaving 
him is the best way out of your pres¬ 
ent difficulties, why don’t you two 
get together and talk over your pet 
grievances? Iron out the bumps of 
disagreement between you, and if 
you both try hard to make each 
other happy, your marriage is bound 
to be a success. 

Dear Mbs. Brown: When I was fifteen 
I was quite popular, and had lots of boy 
friends. I used to go around with a crowd 


of young people who were older than I. 
We were always going to some party, 
drank,.smoked, and i)etted a little. 

Then I met a boy who was never serious 
about girls. He belonged to another crowd. 
However, we liked each other a lot, and 
went together for a while. But thinking 
that I was only a good-time girl, he always 
tried to make a fool of me. 

We used to quarrel now and then, but 
not seriously. 'Then he dropped me, and 
I stopped going to parties. After that I 
seemed to be more serious, and although 
I still went out with different fellows, I 
didn’t care for them. 

Now I am over sixteen. 

For the past six months I have been 
dating an out-of-town boy who is twenty- 
six years old. He has a good job, but he 
works nights and I don’t see him as often 
as I’d like to. 

I am crazy about him, and he knows it, 
but the thought of my fiirst boy friend 
bothers me. Do you think that I am still 
in love with him? 

This boy doesn’t date, skate, or go to 
parties, and he doesn’t want me to do any 
of these things, either. Of course, I am 
often very lonesome and discontented, and 
want to have other friends. But he says 
that if I ever date any one else. I’ll never 
see him again. 

He never tells me that he cares for me, 
and says that he is too old for love and 
marriage. But I think that he must care 
for me if he spends all his free time with 
me. How can I make him admit that he 
loves me? Discontented Dot. 

They say you can lead a horse to 
water, but you can’t make him 
drink. Evidently there are some hu¬ 
mans who are just as stubborn. And 
unless a man is really in love with 
a girl and anxious for her to know 
it, it is doubtful if anything can 
force him to admit the fact. 

I’m afraid, dear, that your second 
boy friend cannot be really in love 
with any one but himself and his 
own personal comforts if he tells 
you that he is too old for love and 
marriage. Besides, don’t you think 
it is rather selfish on his part to ex¬ 
pect a girl of your age to stay home, 
have no other friends, and sit around 
until he happens to come around? 


The Friend In Need 
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Whether or not you are still fond 
of your first boy friend is something 
only your own heart can tell you. 
But it would be to your advantage 
to get out and chum with other 
friends, and have the fun and good 
times you long for. Men are apt to 
be more anxious about the popular 
girl than about the one who stays at 
home, thinking that in this way she 
can hold the man with whom she 
may Be in love. 

Dear Mrs. Brown: I have been mar¬ 
ried two years, and have a six-month-old 
boy. My husband and I kept company for 
five years before we were able to marry. 
Every time we set the date, something 
came up and we had to change our plans. 

All the time we were going together, Phil 
was very devoted to me, but for the past 
few months he has been very indifferent. 
After the baby came there were a few bills 
to be paid, and as Phil was helping his 
parents, I agreed to work until we were 
straightened out. 

We are now living with Phil’s people. 
He seems to be crazy about our little prl, 
but I can’t imagine why he should be so 
cool and indifferent toward me. 

I am a very good-natured person, and 
easy to get along with. I seldom lose my 
temper, although when that happens I feel 
justified in speaking my mind. We used 
to visit with our friends, and really en¬ 
joyed ourselves. But whenever I ask Phil 
to go out with me now, he always says, 
“Bemember, you have a youngster to take 
care of.” 

My mother-in-law is perfectly willing to 
stay with the baby if we go out, but since 
the baby came, I have been out with Phil 
only three times. 

Instead of staying home with me, or 
taking me out, he goes out alone. If I ask 
him where he has been, he usually tells me 
he’s been with some friends. The last few 
times he went out he didn’t return until 
four or five o’clock in the morning, and re¬ 
fused to explain where he had spent his 
time. 

Mrs. Brown, I love my husband very 
much, and cannot see any reason for his 
present attitude. He just doesn’t seem to 
realize that he has responsibilities. He is 
thirty-six years old, so he ought to know 
what he is doing. 

Do you think that if I were to leave him 


and take the baby with me, it would wake 
him up to the heartache he is causing me? 
I don’t know what I should do to keep my 
marriage intact, and I’m so worried I feel 
almost sick all the time. Lola. 

I’m afraid that leaving your hii.?- 
band would not solve your problem, 
Lola. Separation is not always the 
best answer. It is very hard on the 
wife, of course, when for some ap¬ 
parently unexplained reason her hus¬ 
band becomes indifferent to her 
after the arrival of the first child. 
Just why this happens is often a 
mystery that defies solution. 

Sometimes, however, when the 
man does not shoulder all the re¬ 
sponsibilities, especially wihere pro¬ 
viding a home for his wife and child 
is concerned, he loses something of 
the fighting spirit and the interest 
that adds zest to life. Perhaps if 
you and your husband could man¬ 
age to have your own small home he 
would not be so indifferent. 

Suppose you try, diplomatically, 
to have your husband take you 
places as often as it is convenient. 
You might ask some other married 
couple and make it a party. I know 
how hard it is to be patient, but 
don’t give up hope that the relation¬ 
ship between you can be improved. 

Another thing you naight try, 
dear, is to have friends of your own, 
women friends with whom you can 
go out once in a wihile. Try not 
to let your husband see how worried 
you are. You might even pretend 
indifference as to whether he stays 
out late or not. Nothing wins like 
a calm, sweet temper. 

Dear Mrs. Brown: I often wonder 
how it is that some pieople can say that 
they don’t know whether they’re in love 
or not. I mean, enough in love to get 
married. Of course, infatuation is often 
mistaken for love. I thought I was in love 
several times before I finally made up my 
mind. 
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I am a rather modern young womtm of 
twenty. Ever since my seventeenth birth¬ 
day I have been popular, and have always 
had many boy friends. I might say that I 
lived a gay life before 1 was married, and 
also since. I’ve been married two years. 

Both my husband and I have had a 
serious crush since our marriage. But we 
soon found out that we were not really in 
love. I was fond of a man I met at a 
dance, and my husband fell for a girl, a 
friend of his introduced him to. It wasn’t 
real love, and when the fog cleared, we 
were happy again. 

I’ve gone to parties and dances with 
other men, and my husband has escorted 
other girls. I have seen various women 
flirt with him, and he has seen other men 
pay attention to me, but we are still in 
love with and are jealous of each other. 

We often quarrel, but the making up is 
sweet. We haven’t very much in common 
except our love for each other and our 
good times together. However, I really be¬ 
lieve that our marriage will last. 

I’m not very much interested in house¬ 
keeping, but my husband and I get along 
fairly well and I know I could never be 
happy without him. I am sure he feels the 
same way about me. 

Perhaps some of the readers will say that 
my husband and I haven’t a chance to 
keep our marriage going in the right direc¬ 
tion. I wonder. Do they think our life is 
worth while, or not? Our ideas can’t very 
well be called old-fashioned. 'That is, re¬ 
garding marriage. But just the same, I 
believe that we’ll get along 

Mrs. Optimistic. 

No doubt your interest in the 
opinion of our readers will be grati¬ 
fied. What do you say, family.'* 
However, if you have stated the ac¬ 
tual facts, your happiness and that 
of your husband hajngs by a rather 
thin thread. It is true that making 
up after a quarrel can be sweet, but 
after a few years of it the sweetness 
often tends tp wear off. 

Dear Mrs. Brown: I’m a young man 
twenty-sl.x years of age, gqpd-looking, have 
a fair education, and am very fond of good 
times and dancing. For the past four years 
I have been going with a very pretty girl. 
She dresses well, and is quite popular. 

When we had been going a year we 
broke up. I thought that I could not live 


without her. I used to see her once in a 
while, and after six months she let me take 
her out again. In fact, we started to go 
steady cmce more. 

She sometimes said that she never in¬ 
tended to marry, because her parents were 
divorced and her mother had a hard time 
trying to keep things going for the other 
four children in the family. This girl was 
the eldest, and used to help her mother by 
working after school. 

A year ago she promised to marry me, 
however, on the condition that we should 
never have children. I thought that I 
couldn’t live without her, so I promised. I 
love children, but I would have promised 
her anything in order to have her marry 
me. 

This girl is a hard worker, and very 
sensible. However, she does not care fw 
dancing, and there are other things in 
which our tastes differ. I have been out 
of work for about eight months, and now 
our marriage seems as far off as ever. 

This girl tells me she loves me, and that 
we’ll hope for the best. But I feel so dis¬ 
couraged sometimes, that I wonder if it 
wouldn’t be better for me to pve her up 
and try to find a girl who is better suited 
to me. In fact, I even considered marry¬ 
ing a girl I didn’t love, although she cared 
for me. I know this is very foolish, but I 
believe you will understand. Nordew. 

Life is often pretty hard for many 
of us, my boy. However, the thing 
to do is to keep ho^ flying as high 
as ever. Marriage is a glorious cli¬ 
max when two people are really in 
love, but if there are any doubts of 
any kind, the thing to do is to wait 
until things are clear in your own 
mind. I know that conditions may 
make you feel uncertain and impa¬ 
tient, but don’t make any false steps 
on that account. Marriage is a seri¬ 
ous, beautiful thing which should be 
entered upon only with a clear mind 
and heart. 

Try not to feel so discouraged. 
Surely you will find employment 
sooner (w later, and then you will 
be able to judge things more soberly. 
But remember, you will only store 
up unhappiness for your.self if you 
marry a girl you do not love. 


The Friend In Need 
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Dbiar Mrb. Brown: I am a prl nine¬ 
teen years old, and a divorcee. Until I was 
sixteen, I never had any troubles. Then 
I met a boy of eighteen, and although at 
first my parents objected, I started dating 
him. 

We went together for over a year. One 
day, on the impulse of the moment, we 
were married. Of course, our families 
objected, and at first they were going to 
have our marriage annulled. But finally 
they let us alone. 

My husband found a job, and for a while 
we were very happy. But one day I found 
out that almost since the very first day of 
our marriage, he had been running around 
with another prl. 

I was terribly hurt and disappointed. 
We couldn’t get along after that, and the 
onfy_ thing to do that I could think of, was 
to divorce him. 

For about three months after my divorce 
I completely ignored my former husband. 
Then he tried to see me, and when we met 
on the street one night, he begged me to 
talk it over. The outcome of it was that 
he wanted me to marry him again. 

However, right after my divoree I met 
a married man who appealed to me. He 
was planning to get a divorce beeause he 
and his wife didn’t get along. He said that 
he was deeply in love with me, and wanted 
me to marry him as soon as he was free. 

Please don’t misunderstand me, Mrs. 
Brown. I am not the cause of unhappiness 
between this man and his wife. They 
didn’t get along, long before I met him. 

The trouble now is that I don’t know 
what to do. Should I wait a year for this 
man, or remarry my first husband? I am 
crazy about them both. I have tried go¬ 
ing out with other men, but I don’t enjoy 
myself in their company. 

My former husband comes to see me 
twice a week, and I also date the other man 
two or three times a week. I don’t know 
which one to marry. I feel as if I am in 
love with both of them. 

Won’t you please give me your opinion? 

Lilly. 

It is difficult to find our way 
through the things that come up in 
the normal course of life, and to 
make important decisions when we 
are not sure of ourselves. Since 
love is so vital a factor in life, you 
should be very careful to avoid mak¬ 
ing any further mistakes. You may 


love one man and be fascinated by 
another, but if you are not sure, 
then you are not really in love. 

However, time helps us to prove 
whether we are in love or not. My 
suggestion is that you wait a while, 
and in the meantime give yourself 
a chance to decide. Knowing your 
former husband probably a bit bet¬ 
ter than you know this other man, 
it should not be so hard for you to 
decide whether he would be likely 
to play fair if you married him 
again. 

Mistakes are easily made, and 
they bring heartaches. But some¬ 
times we learn from experience, and 
you might be very happy if you re¬ 
married the man who was your first 
love. So give yourself more time, 
my dear, and remember that no one 
can really make up our minds for 
us. The urge that runs through hu¬ 
man hearts helps us to find the an¬ 
swer to our problems. 

Dear Mrs. Brown: I’m a young fel¬ 
low of_ twenty-two. Last year I married a 
very nice girl twenty years of age. Neither 
of us had ever had very much in the way 
of luxuries. 

Right after we were married I was laid 
off. We lived with her folks for about six 
weeks. I tried hard to get another job, but 
was unsuccessful. 

My folks have a farm, and they insisted 
that my wife and I stay with them for a 
while. They let us have three furnished 
rooms. My wife kept house while I helped 
my father in tlie fields, and I thought that 
we were getting along fine. 

Several times, however, when I came 
home for lunch, I thought that my wife 
looked as though something had happened. 
I asked her if anything w’as the matter, and 
she said that everything was all right. 

One day, however, she came crying to 
where I was working in the field, and told 
me that I would have to take her back to 
her folks right away. 

The next day we went back to her folks, 
but whenever I asked her what had hap¬ 
pened, she would start to tell me, and then 
not finish what she was saying. It looked 
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as if she didn’t want me to know what was 
wron;;. 

Finally I asked my mother what she 
knew about it. She said that she had had 
a quarrel with my wife, and that my wife 
had talked rather fresh to her. She ad- 
nhtted that she had said more thinp than 
she had reason to, and that my wife had 
done the same thing. 

Now, ■ however, my wife says that .she 
will not come to live with me at my 
parents’- home. I love her dearly, and I 
think that she loves me, but sometimes I 
doubt it. Don’t you think that if she 
really loved me, she wouldn’t mind what 
had happened, and would want to be with 
me? 

Of course, I see her every Saturday and 
Sunday, but -I miss her terribly. I’ve 
be^d her to forget everything and coine 
back, but she won’t do it. I feel that if 
she loved me as-much as she says she does, 
she would forget what happened and make 
up with my mother. 

Please tell me what I can do about this. 

Unhappy Albert W. 

Life is never a simple matter when 
a bride is obliged to make her home 
with her husband’s family. Of 
course, when such an arrangement 
is an absolute necessity for a while, 
she might try to make every effort 
to avoid arguments with her in-laws, 
and adjust herself to the «!,xisting 
state of affairs. This rule should 
also apply to her in-laws. 

However, it is not unusual for 
many young brides to fail to adapt 
this attitude, and few in-laws do 
things accOTding to rules. One of 
our very human faults is to thought¬ 
lessly do and say things without 
stopping to consider whether an¬ 
other person’s feelings are hurt or 
not. 

If you and your wife’s happiness 
and the success of your marriage de¬ 
pend upon your providing a home 
for her which she can call her own, 
then you should try your best to 
make that possible as soon as you 
can. 

Meanwhile, since your mother ad¬ 
mits that she was a little hasty in 


some of the things she said to your 
wife, do you think it might help if 
your mother asked her to return? 
She might feel more welcome with 
an invitation from your mother. 

Dear Mrs. Brown: I have tried hard 
to decide what to do, but I can’t seem to 
think of anything. Won’t you please help 
me? I’m a girl of twenty-three. After 
graduating from high school I fell in love 
with a boy and we were secretly married. 

We did not tell my folks because I was 
afraid to let them know. My husband’s 
home was in another town about three 
hundred miles away. After he went home 
to his folks, I told my family about the 
marriage. You can imagine the fuss they 
raised. 

They didn’t like the idea at all. _My 
mother even wanted to have the marriage 
annulled. When my husband wrote for me 
to come to him, I couldn’t go without hav¬ 
ing all my folks against me. 

Then my husband decided to go with his 
folks to another State quite far away, and 
I didn’t want to go there. I know I should 
have gone wherever he went, but I didn’t. 
He couldn’t make a home for me, and I 
knew that living with ip-laws was no fun. 

About six months later he wrote that he 
had saved some money and wanted me to 
join him. He said he had a job, and that 
he would send me the money for my fare. 
I was all ready to gp, but he never sent the 
money. I have an idea that his family had 
something to do with it. I also think that 
my husband believed I didn’t love him 
enough to go to him when he asked me. 

It is four years now since we were mar¬ 
ried, and I am still living with my folks. 
Being married, I don’t go out much, and I 
am tired of staying home all the time. 

Recently I met a young man who is very 
much in love with me, and I think that I 
also love him. He wants me to get a 
divorce so that we can be married. His 
past is not what it should be, but he b go¬ 
ing straight now. 

I think that I love him more than I love 
my husband, but I’m afraid that if I do 
get my freedom, our love won’t 1^ and 
we’ll never be married. Do you think that 
I should try to get a divorce, or make up 
with my husband? I really don’t know 
what to do, and will appreciate your ad¬ 
vice. Millye. 

A marriage that isn’t a marriage 
is certainly bound to bring confu- 


